S e Inside —The New Game-Target Sport Has Been Named 





Original Paintings Sacrificed! 


18x24 
28x35 
20x26 
17x18. 
27'/2x34 


HE following outdoor paintings used as covers for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, costing originally from $100 to $300 each, 
will be sold singly or in lots to the first purchaser sending 
check. 
to have one of these beautiful paintings hanging in your den. 


Dig out these issues and see if it's worth your while 


Subject Artist Size 

14x18 in 

15' 2x20 in. 

22x28 in. 

24x30 in. 

25x32 in. 

18x22 in 

25x32 in. 

17x27" in. 
fn 


Date Used 
December, 1933 Mountain lion and dogs Will T. White 
November, 1933 Geese Lee Willenborg 
October, 1933 Pheasants Fred Everett 
September, 1933 Game-targets Fred Everett 
July, 1933 Fishermen gaffing musky Fred Everett 
June, 1933 Striking bass Fred Everett 
March, 1933 Leaping sailfish Guy Van Duyn 
February, 1933 Man and huskies by fire J. K. Murray 
January, 1933 tce fisherman and dog H. C. Millard 17x21" . 
November. 1932 Geese and airplane . Murray 17"2x23"2 in. 
October, 1932 Lion head ill T. White 12x20 in. 
August, 1932 Fisherman and musky . C. Millard 20x17'2 in. 


July, 1932 
June, 1932 
May. 1932 
April, 1932 
March, 1932 
February, 1932 
December, 1931 
November, 1931 
July, 1931 


February, 
January, 
December. 
August, 1930 
February, 1930 
June, 1929 
February, 1929 


15% discount allowed on orders of 2 paintings, 25% on orders of 3 or more. 


Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 


Leaping bass 
Fisherman on rock 
Mink stealing trout 
Old fisherman 

Jaguar 

White mountain sheep 
Moose 

Caribou 

Trout fisherman 
Leaping trout 
Leaping trout 

Man on horse 

Grizzly bear 

Hunter and fireplace 
Mountain sheep 
Leaping musky 

Hunter and ptarmigan 
Fishing from boat 
Asiatic tiger (see above) 


Fred Everett 


Hastings 
Goodwin 
Hastings 
verett 


C. Heurlin’ 
C. Heurlin 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 


Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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A staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 





THE BEST SHOOTING 
DUCKS and GEESE 


in the country Our property of 700 acres adjoins 


for 2 mile Horse Shoe Lake State Game Preserve 
in Alexander County, Illinoi one of the greatest 
resting grou for Geese in the Middle West. Our 
Club, 14 miles northwest or Cair ami 1 mile east 
of Miller City, can be easi rea 1 on concrete 


and gravel road 
$10 per day for shooting. good food and 
beds. decoys and pens. Practically everything 
furnished except clothing, guns and ammuni- 
tion. 
. ° . 
Lansden Farm Hunting Club 
Address: Chas. Sickman, Mgr. 
MILLER CIry, ILL. 
Telephone RESERVATION Telegraph 


SPORTSMEN 


Many acres of real duck shooting in the heart of 8 











real duck country. We have had numerous satisfied 
hunters in past seasons and can assure a most pleas- 
ant time State the number in your party and the 
particular time during the season you desire to shoot 
Reasonable rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


or wire for reservatior 


Richard Hatton, 337 Windser, Havana, Ill. 








One of The Greatest 


Mallard Duck Shooting 


Places in America 
OUR PROPERTY of 335 acres is in the 


heart of the greatest conservation grounds 
for Mallard ducks during the Fall months 
in existence. We can furnish you with the 
best duck shooting you have ever had, at 
reasonable rates. Write or wire for reser- 
vations as early as possible. 


CURLESS BROS. ASTORIA, ILL. 


We also have for sale an excellent 
> shooting place. Easily accessible. 

Suitable for club Information 

gladly furnished upon request. 





DUCK SHOOTING : 


For a real duck hunting trip give us a trial. We 
have the best duck shooting on the Illinois River 





bottoms Water or pond shooting over live decoys. 
Everything furnished Room and eat where you 
hunt. Reasonable prices. Make resegvations early. 


ZELMER FINCH, R. R. No. 2, Bath, Illinois 








Ozark Quail and Turkey 

C. J. P.. IOWA:—In answer to your inquiry 
relative to quail and turkey hunting in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks; you could find no better place for 
such a combination. The northern part of Mis- 
souri would be good for quail but we have the 
turkeys as well as the bobwhite and the seasons 
are so arranged that you can make one trip do 
for both birds. 

The season on quail is from Nov. 10th to Dec. 
31st. Turkey season is the month of December. 
You are allowed 10 quail per day, 15 in posses- 
sion, and one turkey per season is the limit. Non- 
resident license will cost you $10. Some of the 
counties north of the Ozarks have special regula- 
tions on quail shooting. You will find these listed 
in the guide which I am sending. 

Good quail shooting is so general over the 
Ozarks that it can hardly be narrowed down to 
the best section. Take, for instance, Highway 63 
which is one of the major highways connecting 
your state with Missouri. Anywhere along it 
from Jefferson City, south, in the counties of 
Maries, Phelps, Texas and Howell, you may have 
the cabin accommodations you ask about and be in 
good quail territory. Northeast of Salem, in Dent 
County, is some good wild turkey country, as well 
as down here in Howell County.—J. Carl Fergu- 
son, 

North Carolina Deer 

DR. J. F. B., W. VA Here in northeastern 
North Carolina deer and turkey are both rather 
plentiful and I am sure that you will be able to 
find the hunting and game you desire in the fol- 
lowing counties: Bertie, Halifax, Martin and 
Washington. 


Deer are hunted here with dogs and the cus- 
tomary gun is a shotgun loaded with buckshot. It 
would be better to have a guide than to hunt 


alone.—L, A. Carter. 


Deer in California 

N. H., CALIF.:—To be perfectly frank about 
hunting conditions anywhere, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with some one in the locality in 
which you intend to hunt otherwise you will see 
more trespass signs than game. About the only 
place left for one who is not acquainted is the 
National Forests of which there are many in the 
state. 

On the Coast Range there is the California 
National Forest which takes in Elk and Snow 
Mountains, very good deer country, and can be 
reached either from Ukiah, Mendicino County or 
thru Upper Lake, Lake County In the Sierra’s 
there are the Shasta, Plumas, Modoc and Lassen 
National Forests all open to hunting and can be 
reached via Red Bluff or Redding 

The Coast range deer are small but in the 
Sierras you will find the Black Tail and Modoc 
Mule Tail, the latter being the largest of the 
species and nothing less than three pointers are 
legal.—A. H. Broecker. 
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Virginia Deer 


J. F. B., W. VA.:—We are re 


R Lire to advise you re dee 
ginia. 

The regular season on de 
15th. Only bucks can be kille 
a season Non-resident hur g 
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the Circuit Courts of the Cour 

1 the Clerks of the Corporat 
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Iowa Canadas and Mallards! 


H. L. S&S. IOWA Y 
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Down the Mississippi 


C. R. S., IND.:—As I have m 
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Fall is the best time of the 


trip as bugs and mosquit: 
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HEASANT SHOOTING 


No daily bag or possession limit on our 3000 acre 

licensed shooting preserve Open season October 

ist to January Sth. Pheasants taken on our pre 

serve may be placed in refrigeration and kept in 
possession legally {2 months of the year. 2000 birds 
stocked annually Only 185 miles from Chicago. Also 
excellent fishing and duck shooting. 


OTTO BEYER GAME FARMS 
Portage, Wisc. 


Square Deal Hunting Club 


Fine open shooting and game plentiful on our 100,000 
acre preserve. Hunt quail, turkeys, ducks and deer with 
our trained dogs and competent white cuides. 

Excellent accommodations in our modern cypress log 
club house Rates reasonable. Write or wire for reser- 
vations as early as possible 











Season open November 20th 


J. S. LONGFELLOW, LUMBERTON, N. C. 





Subscription Order Coupon 





Outdoor Life, 


121 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. 


Enclosed find [) $2.50 for one year subscription 
C1 $4.00 for two year subscription 
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AFRICAS..::3 


you @ 


Come out now before it’s too late. THRILLS galore! 
chance of your life. Lion, elephant, buffalo, rhino 
s of game guaranteed. Hunt with us. 23 
in the wilds of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Write now by At» Mail. Cables ‘Giraffe, 








the Cong 
Nairobi.” 


SHAW & HUNTER, Ltd., 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, E. A. 


Illustrated booklet 
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: Jonas Brothers, 965 a etn ivenntins Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Plan NOW for hunt in 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
AL = Bear. For particu- 
lars w rite 


Box 325, 





Carl Anderson, 


ALASKA ¢ee 


the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this 
r! Shots positively guaranteed. 
thing furnished by Alaska’s pioneer 
hunting organization—now 
Ider available to sportsmen 


AGTA 


Anchorage, Alaska 














remost 
in 9th year. Fe 
Cable address 


Alaska Guides, Inc., , choos “Alaska 














Moose! 


Get back into the 

A little farther but 
Write 

Ontario, Canada 


Moose! Moose! 
Make a real hunt of it this year 
rior wher nting is hunting 

con litions 


ANDREW A. “poops, Ghost River, 


Sport in Field and Forest 
By Ozark Ripley 





ffe game 








$9.00, postpaid. Pub. 1926, 180 p.,_ illus. 
Tlux5%exl% in. A book on small game hunt- 
ing Covers every kind from ducks, quail and 
raccoons to wild turkey and white-tailed deer. 


Very practical. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
organized to handle 


HU N NT I N G pede dh yon hunters. 


ave he Pleasure of Our Guests” and 
. ‘The Sect Service’ * we can give su can reach the lodge 
rown ar ve W a 


od roa¢ ne 145 miles from Montreal, 
WHITE DEER ‘LODGE. R. White Deer, Que. 


Mt. Morris, Hl. 





or formation 


F.D.1, 

















Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


JAGUAR n and bear trailing with a real pack 
J of d 


‘ leer, turkey and wikd hogs (javelina) 

A buck guaranteed to each license Plenty of 
l . e and quail Streams full of trout. Ab 
territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, 


P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 


x Bar L oonte Co., 
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Stock up—SAVE 








\ “Che Gayloed 
ar Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100. 
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Appeals 


LOS ANGELES 


to sportsmen and their families 

















Deer Near Lake Nipissing 














M. A. M., FLA We are asked by the 
*“‘Where-To-Go”” Department of Ovurtpoor LIFE t 
give you some information on a big game hunting 
trip in Canada I will answer yous questions 
the order giver 

Lake Nipissing territory offers some very good 
deer hunting This district is a little too far 
south, however, for moose, but there are fairly 
good chances of securing black bear. 

The m sident hunting license in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario costs $41.00. Cost of guides de 
pends a great deal on services and equipment re 
quired. Guides’ services can be had at a great 
deal less cost now than a few years ago. You can 
get a pretty fair guide for $2.50 or $3.00 per day 
in the Lake Nipissing district. It would be nece 
sary for you, however, to pay for his keep. Shoul 
guide supply tents, camping equipment, etc., na- 
tu this w ld cost you more 

Savas I w 1 not hesitate to take this 
un The writer has shot moose, deer and bear 
with a .303 Savage and has been using this type 
of gun for the last twenty years 

In order that you may get some authentic in 
formation on good hunting localities in Canada, I 
am sendir la der another cover, a copy 
of our 19 tion “Hunting, Fishing & 
( e Tri ( la,”’ which I hope will reach 
you promptly and prove of interest. If, afte: 
looki I gh this booklet, any of the points 
shown part rly appeal to you and you w 1 
like to get some first hand information in conne 
tion with them, please do not hesitate to writ 
further and I will see that the information de 
sired is sent you forthwith.—C. K. Howard. 


More About Pennsylvania Deer 
Ww. S&S JR. IND Your letter to OvutTpoor 
Lire asking about deer hunting as near Pitts- 
burgh as possible, has been sent to me. 
My suggestion is that you go north from Pitt 








i h t DuBois or Clearfield in Clearfield 
County P ! is ma deer hunters congre 
gate there ny place in the state You w 
find plenty of deer back from the main road 
plenty of hunters too, and the deer are kept 
pretty mucl 1 the move Personally I would 
rather see v still farther north into Camer 
( the vicinity of Emporium, or up int 
Potts ( t ny place south of Stat 
Route 

You will find some deer in Clarion Count 
P ally rth l rthwest of Clarion If 
y locat guide who knows the deer terri 
t the I t ur chances would be just 
is good as in the more northern counties. TI 
territory w uld be easier to reach and is not s 
rough t to hunt as the country in either 
Came Potter county E. E. Parke 


A Poneal Reply _ 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 















Free Serbice Certificate 





AS 


| Fd 

HIS CERTIFIES that I |§ 
am a reader of OUTDOOR \K 
LIFE and therefore entitled |— 


to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Taxidermy 


WRITE for new illus- 
trated FUR catalog. 
Shows everything in 
furs—24 new Fur 
Coat Models by Jonas, 






besides Capes, Jackets, 
Scarfs, Buckskin Gar- 
ments and _ Novelties. 


Made to Order from your 
own skins, or skins you 
buy from trapper 
OR we can 
supply you from 
our own stock. 





“uw TROPHIES 
Your 

Noted hunters from every state send their 

most valuable and prized trophies to JONAS 

year after year. Why not send YOUR 


Master Craftsmen this fall. 
LESS. Catalog Free 


t hies to thes¢ 
Costs no more 
writ for it. 


often 


Master 
Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway 


Denver, Colo. 

















GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTERS 


We havea very good grizzly country near the famous 
Brazeau district, where we can assure hunters of shots ia 
a reasonable length of time. Or would you like a pack 


trail trip with your camera this summer in Banff or 
Jasper Park 

Old experienced guides. References from satisiied 
parties Write for information. 


MUSTARD & BARNES, 
Guides & Outfitters, Horburg, Alberta 
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Enjoy the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of the beautiful MAY- 
FAIR when in Los Angeles. 


CAR STORAGE FREE TO 
GUESTS IN THE MAYFAIR 
GARAGE! 


Room Tariff 
$2.50 per day 
i aideiccmideitiadieas 3.50 per day 


One Person 
Two Persons 








THE 


MAYFAIR 


LOS ANGELES 
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Plenty for One Husky Sportsman 


Photo by L. H. Fowler of a Pacific Coast salmon being gaffed 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE NEW game-target rifle sport first announced in our September issue, and backed 
by the National Rifle Association and OUTDOOR LIFE, has been officially named 


GOFORT 


Ist in OUTDOOR LIFE’S $500.00 prize contest to decide the name: 


$300.00 prize to C. R. Pennington, 707 Acosta St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
2nd—$100.00 prize to Arthur E. Sager, 220 E. Johnson St., Appleton, Wis. 
3rd—$75.00 prize to Hokan F. Moreen, 3814 Chicago Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


4th—$25.00 prize to R. P. Aubin, 231 N. 4th St., San Jose, Calif. 


A! L FOUR of the above winners submitted variations The response to GOFORT has surprised even those 
= of the winning name, chiefly written and spelled who sponsored it. One thing is clear: It will satisfy 
“Go-For-It."". The final contraction into GOFORT  aneed that has been keenly felt for years by rifle shooters. 
implifies the action, the zip implied in go-for-it, and Already rifle clubs are adding this sport to their regular 
also carries the implication which was common in many | programs and Skeet clubs are adding it to their fields. 
entries similar to ““Gopher-et,"’ the name of the little 


rodents which are represented on two of the five targets 


O' TDOOR LIFE in the next issue will open a depart- 
in the present game. ment devoted to GOFORT, with articles on various 
All America did go-for-it. The OUTDOOR LIFE aspects of the sport contributed by the country’s leading 
were swamped with the thousands of entries in _ rifle authorities, with mews about scores, about develop- 
of enthusi- ments in the rules, etc. It is expected that a National 
tic statements accompanying the entries the following GOFORT Rules Association will soon function, as part 
simple statement by Mr. Pennington, Ist Prize of a national association to register scores, etc. Mean- 
while all clubs shooting the sport are invited to address 
news about their shoots to GOFORT Editor, Outdoor 
“| BELIEVE THE NEW SPORT IS DESTINED Life, Mount ‘Morris, Ill. Photographs also invited. 
TO REVOLUTIONIZE SMALL BORE RIFLE Free information about the sport will also be given to 
SHOOTING AS A FORM OF RECREATION.” _ those requesting it. 


bit 


he name contest, and among the thousands 


Winner, is typical: 


Try America’s Game for the Rifle Shooter 
GOFORT 


The members of the committee making the above 
awards were C B. Li cer, Sec y-Trea National Rifle 
Association LaWar°rc ave, tormer eCqaitor Ol! creation 
Assoc Ed 1 ¢ { lit f'"R t 


E. I. LaBeaume of Cross and LaBeaume, Inc.; W. A. 
Hale of the X-Ring Products Co.; and Harry McGuire 
editor of OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Note:—OUTDOOR LIFE is not financially inter manufactu 
or sale of equipment or anything else connected with GOFORT V 
backing it because we want GOFORT to bring to rifle shooters the addi 
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red Kimble’s Own Story 


The Father of Modern Shotgun Shooting Gets Down to Facts 


By Fred Kimble 












FEW weeks ago I sat with a In Collaboration with Charles B, Roth to me: it I were to constrict the 
friend watching a trap-shoot muzzle of the gun the shot in leav- 
ing tournament at our gun ing the barrel would not spread so 
club here in Los Angeles. My friend touched my widely but would hold together closer and give me more 
m and said: range. Sounded logical so I began experimenting. 
“Do you know that you are really responsible for this Finding a musket with a heavy barrel, | bored it out 
tournament ?” to true cylinder. I used a hand reamer for the job. | 
rhat was news. tried my new barrel on a paper target at forty yards. | 
“How do you figure anything like that?” | asked. got a five-foot pattern. This was usual performance. 
And he replied, “Well, you invented the clay targets Next I relieved the muzzle a trifle, as English gunmakers 
that are being shot at here, that are shot at in Ohio, in’ were then doing. That reduced the spread from five feet 
\labama, in England, in France, at Monte Carlo, in fact, to four feet. 
all over the civilized world. Where would trap shooting And then | tried another idea, a new idea that had 
be without clay targets? just come to me. I first bored the entire barrel straight 
“And then you invented choke boring of shotguns, from breech to within an inch of muzzle. That last inch 
which increased their range fully fifty per cent and made [ left with a slight taper. The barrel had wl 
it possible to use smaller and lighter guns, so call a heavy choke. 
that shooters today get as good results with When I fired the first charge out of the 
eight-pound 12 bore guns as_ shooters barrel I did not know what to expect 
fiity years ago could get with their 8 1 was fearful that the muzzle would 
bores, weighing ten or twelve or be blown off. Nothing like that 
fifteen pounds.” happened. But the shot spread a 
Yes; it was my good luck to full seven feet. That pattern 
discover the first practical meth- convinced me that my idea was 
od of choke boring. But I do wrong. I was ready t vive 
not take too much credit for up in disgust. Other ex] 
that. It came about as a re menters and _ theorist had 
sult of a curious accident. doubtless had the same idea, 
Later on I shall relate the iad doubtless had the ime 


results, had doubtless 
reached the same conclusion 
—that the principle was 


wr 
wrong, 


circumstances. Even if | 
were to take full credit, | 
hould have to admit that my 
only motive was to devise 


ome kind of shotgun that My gun was a muzzle-load- 
would kill ducks ten to twenty er. Each time I shot it the 
vards farther than any gun | tests I had to assemble it. a 
could buy. long job; and each time | 

And my invention of the clay wanted to bore it out I had to 
target was just about as accidental. dismantle it, another long. tedious 
Before wild pigeons became extinct, job. As long as there was a chance 
| had had a good taste of match shoot- of learning something I didn’t mind the 
ing. Then the pigeons disappeared. labor. But just as soon as I was con- 


We shooters had to have a substitute. This eee ais seme al a when vinced that my idea wouldn’t work, | 
We turned inventors, and many were decided not to take the | 
the curious targets that resulted—glass mantling the gun again. I would bore 
balls filled with feathers, balls of resin, balls of coal. all the choke out from the muzzle end. 
None was altogether successful. I tried my hand. And 
it was my destiny to hit upon the saucer that sailed from I DID. When I thought I had a cylinder bore once 
the trap. The idea was sound. It took hold. Shooters more I loaded the gun with the same load and fired at 
adopted my target and it survived all others. the same sized target. Naturally I expected a five-foot 
pattern. I found all the shot clustered in a thirty-inch 

WHEN I began hunting in the late sixties, duck hunt- circle! : 

ing in Illinois was a major sport. Most of our hunt- A target like that I had never seen before. I thought 
ing was in overflowed river bottoms where the water was it was an accident, so I went back to the forty-yard-line, 
but a few inches deep. But the timber was high. We loaded her up, fired again. Same result. The 
waded around in our hip boots and shot at ducks flying did not vary an inch either way. And then I knew | 


yains of dis- 





overhead. Because of the height of the trees, 100 to 125. had what I wanted—but I didn’t know why I had it. 
feet, our shots were forty- and fifty-yard shots. I soon discovered the reason. In running a tight rag 
And the only guns we had were the open-bored guns through the barrel I noticed that it stuck at the muzzie. 
that would not shoot to advantage any farther than forty Then I knew. In my haste to get through with my job 
yards. To wade around all day and watch thousands of I hadn’t cut out all the choke. I had left just a little in. 
ducks passing overhead, just five yards out of range, 3ut that little was enough to do the trick. The prin- 


was discouraging. We had to do something about it. ciple in all this is clear now to every gun borer, to every 
But what? We tried the easiest, most obvious thing— shooter. In 1868 it was a discovery. : 
we increased the size of the bore, and used more powder I couldn’t keep the secret. The first man I told it to 
and a heavier load of shot. Eight bores, 6 bores, even was Joe Long, my hunting crony. He was in Boston. 
4 bores became common. But they did not solve our I wrote him a letter, sent him a target, and explained my 
problem. One day in December, 1868, this thought came__ secret. I knew the idea would appeal to him. Right 
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away he ordered a gunmaker named Tonks to make him 
a gun and bore it by my formula. The new gun shot 
closer than my original musket. That proved the 
principle. 


ONKS began making choke-bored guns for his other 

customers, among them a man who ordered a single 
barrel 9 bore. Before the gun was completed the custo- 
mer died, and Tonks offered it to me and I bought it. 
When this gun reached me I had to learn all over again 
how to shoot. It shot almost like a rifle in comparison 
to the wide-spreading guns I was used to. But I mas- 
tered it. And then I had an advantage which no amount 
of skill could overcome—a range of twenty to thirty 
yards more than that of the best shotgun of its time. 

Every village on the Illinois River in those days, no 
matter how small, boasted its 
duck hunting champion. But he 
wasn’t referred to as the cham- 
pion of his community. Not by 
a long shot. He was “the cham- 
pion duck hunter of the world.” 

I lived in Peoria, had a success- 
ful business, had spare time to go 
hunting, had a desire to hunt 
where the ducks would be thickest. 
This meant that I was often in- 
vading the home of some “world 
champion.” And you may im- 
agine what resulted: frequent 
natches against these champions. 
Most of these matches were in- 
teresting, some of them exciting. 
At any rate interesting and excit- 
ing to me, for I never was beaten 
in a duck shoot. 

When I say this I do not boast. 
I had an advantage in having a 
gun that would outshoot all other 
guns. That’s why I won, or, at 
least, that is one reason why I did. 

I am not going to describe all 
these matches—it would take too 





long. But I am going to tell you 

about my first one. It is typical. 7s ii 

My opponent was one of the Swi 

most famous duck shooters in —_ = 
Illinois. : Ree se Knapp was his Pree es 
name. He lived in the Sangamon déminetsases- ene 


handicap under 
which he now has to 
shoot, neuritis hav- 
ing crippled his left 
arm Inset, right— 
The author wrote us, 
“Except for these 
Photos I haven’t a 
picture of any kind 


Bottoms of the Illinois River and 
his reputation had spread far. 
One day Mr. Knapp and I met, 
exchanged courtesies and were in 
a match before either of us 
realized it. 


The terms, like those of all except one taken in 
, 4: y ae Pit San Francisco when 
duck Snooting matenes, were I was seven years old 
simple. We agreed to shoot all It shows me playing 
‘ , on a fiddle 
the next day, and whoever came 
ome with the most ducks a 
hon th t 1 t ducl t 
nightfall was to be the winner. 
Upon seeing my little single barrel gun and learn- 
ing I used only an ounce and a quarter of shot, 


: 
Knapp beg: 


in feeling sorry for me. He showed me 
his gun. ] 


The largest gun in Illinois, he expl: 
It was a 4 bore, weighed sixteen pounds, had barrels 
four feet in length. Knapp loaded it with seven drams 
of powder and two and a half ounces of shot. Alongside 





ned. 


his gun, mine looked like a toy. 

W E HUNTED ona ridge where the water was 
shallow and the trees were high. Standing 100 

yards apart we picked our birds off as they flew over- 

head. At evening I picked Knapp and his ducks up in 


my boat, and we rowed into Browning together. At the 
landing the populace of the town had gathered, eager 
to learn the result. 

We counted our score. Mine was 128 mallards, Knapp’s 
was thirty-seven. The Browning citizens laughed at 
Knapp, who had boasted about what he was going to do 
to me. Knapp was grave, chagrined. He asked to ex- 





nd 


amine my gun. When I explained choke boring to him, 
he had his gun bored according to my instructions. 

That little 9 bore I used for years. With it | killed 
thousands of ducks and won many pigeon matches. But I 
got it into my head that the gun was too small; that 
[ wanted one that would kill farther than seventy yards 
[ had to have a new gun. 

I wanted to bore the barrel myself, so I sent to Thomas 
Kilby & Son of Birmingham, England, for an unbored 
barrel. Every inch by hand, I bored it out to a 6 bore. 
And I worked on it until it would put every pellet of 
the charge inside a twenty-four-inch circle at forty yards. 
And it would reach out and kill ducks eighty yards away. 

I was satisfied that I had the longest-range, closest- 
shooting gun in the world. That was almost sixty years 
I have shot and seen many other guns since, but | 
have never had any occasion to 
change my mind about the 6 bore. 
[In range, in power, in pattern, in 
penetration there has never been 
a gun to equalit. I am not alone 
in making this statement. It has 
been corroborated by every mod- 
ern shotgun expert who knows 
its story. 

But shooting the 6 bore took 
even more skill than shooting my 
lighter gun. The pattern was 
closer, you know. Learning to 
use it effectively took me much 
time, much powder and shot. But 
[ had a deadly weapon when I 
had become its master. 


ago. 


OW did I learn to shoot the 
gun? By the misses I made. 

[ mean by that that every time | 
missed I studied until I found the 
reason for the miss. Then I cor- 
rected what I had done wrong. 
In this way I gradually built up 
my fund of shooting experiences. 

Take the question of lead, the 
question that bothers all shooters. 
| worked out a practical system. 
Most shooters figure lead in terms 
of linear feet. I used to. Then it 
dawned on me that it was more 
sensible and accurate to use bird 
lengths. I began computing my 
lead in terms of the unit of meas- 
urement that the flying bird itself 
furnished me. 

Shooting with both eyes open 
ys, | would put the sight on 
the bird, swing the gun ahead 
one length, two lengths, three 
lengths, or more depending upon 
listance and speed. It became 
mathematical with me, almost 
automatic. I have shot for days 
t a miss. 
Nearly all hunters in my day 
took to trap shooting during the 
off seasons. I drifted into the 
sport early. We shot at live birds 
altogether. Trap shooting was a famed, a revered, and 
popular sport. There were many champions on the stage, 
men like Carver, Kleintz, Bogardus. Idols of youth were 
these men as they went from one part of the country to 
another. And they were also bitter rivals. 

My first shoot was the Illinois State Shoot in 1873 or 
1874. There were 150 entries, shooters who came from 
all parts of the country to take part. Some were pro- 
fessionals, some were amateurs. A few were beginners, 
like myself. 

Breechloaders had come in by then. Led by Captain 
\. H. Bogardus, all the big shooters had adopted them. 
They made fun of me as I walked up to the entry clerk 
with my little 9 bore over my arm. It was the only 
muzzle-loader in the match. (Continued on page 56) 
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A Tanganyika lion family at home 


UST suppose you were traveling down a public high- 

way in any sparsely settled region of the United 

States. Then suppose nine tawny lions came bound- 

ing toward your car, like so many friendly dogs, 
expecting you to toss them something to eat! Can you 
imagine what cold and shivering sensations would creep 
up and down your spine? 

Yet this is just what happens to the traveler in Africa 
who drives down a certain trail in Tanganyika, about 150 
miles southeast of Lake Victoria and about 100 miles 
south of Siana in the Kedong valley. Nearly everyone 
who has traveled through that part of the country dur- 
ing the last three years has seen them. Some probably 
have been scared almost out of their wits; others have 
calmly tossed them the meat the lions have come to ex- 
pect, watched them eat it, and gone on their way. 

That mob of friendly lions and their curious custom 
of expecting the white men who come their way to feed 
them may be charged up partly to my brother, Mike, and 
me. Our whole family has lived in Nairobi, Kenya Col- 
ony—in the heart of the big game country—since 1914. 
Mike and I have shot big game since we were thirteen. 
But after a time we grew tired of shooting to kill, and 
even before Martin Johnson came to Africa we began 
shooting with the camera. We discovered hunting that 
way was a far more interesting sport. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson came out in 1922 and 
I had the pleasure of being their first guide into good 
territory for camera subjects. The previous year I had 
been out with Sidney Snow, cameraman from Los An- 
geles. We had been up in the Marsabit region and it 
seems that some men had been poaching elephants in that 
territory. I was accused of being the poacher but was 
not convicted. As a result of this persecution, when 
Martin Johnson wanted me to go with him the game war- 
den of Nairobi insisted that Mr. Johnson put up a bond 
of $500 to guarantee that | would not become obstrep- 
erous on the northern frontier. Mike and I spent some 
fourteen months with the Johnsons on their first expe- 
dition for photographs of big game. 


WE were certainly pleased when Paul Hoefler came 
to the cameraman’s paradise in 1929 and Mike and 

I went along as guides and assistants. 
We knew where there was a group of lions that we 


thought might be inveigled into going through some spe- 
cial performances for Mr. Hoefler’s camera. So we set 
out from Nairobi for Siana, which is about 100 miles 
farther west. Our route lay through rolling country 
flanked on both sides with towering mountains, and 
across many dongas, or dry creek beds. 

By nightfall of the third day we had reached Sorren- 
ero, just across the Tanganyika border. We pitched 
camp by a large donga and we fell asleep to the sound 
of roaring lions and wailing hyenas all about us. 

When we awoke the following morning we discovered 
that the country was literally swarming with game of a 
dozen different varieties. There were ostriches, zebras, 
hartebeeste, and wildebeeste by the thousands. We even 
saw a giraffe under a clump of trees in the distance. 

In the early morning the animals had been to the near- 
by water hole in such countless numbers that they had 
polluted all the water in the vicinity. I had to take one 
of the trucks and go back and get water from a water 
hole we had passed the day before. While I was gone 
Mike took the other truck and went out with Hoefler, 
hoping to run upon the mob of lions which we knew fre- 
quented this section. Finally they came upon them near 
the cover of a clump of bushes growing in a small donga. 
With some apprehension Mike drove the truck right up 
to the thicket where they were feeding upon a zebra. 


E knew the disposition of these lions, having met 

them before, and he also knew that it is quite pos- 
sible to drive some lions off their kill in the daytime. In 
fact natives often get their meat in this way, locating the 
kill by watching the vultures. After he had driven the 
lions off Mike tied a steel cable to the zebra carcass and 
pulled it out into the open. Then he tied it to a tree so 
the lions couldn’t drag it away. 

The next morning we loaded all the guns and the cam- 
era into. the truck and started out for the tree where 
Mike had tied the kill. As we neared the place I could 
make out several dark objects under the tree, and Mike 
counted nine tawny, supple felines with the aid of his 
field glasses. 

Hoefler got his camera ready, and we moved slowly 
toward them. When we came within 200 yards they be- 
came uneasy and started for cover, but we circled and 
got between them and the cover. For several hours we 
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watched them, then cautiously moved a bit closer and 
waited again. Since we did nothing to startle them, the 
lions began to grow more curious, and several sat up in 
the grass to have a good look at us. 

Even while we were watching them two lionesses at- 
tempted to stalk a lone hartebeeste. They weren’t suc- 


Above—Hoefler and native 

Warriors pose over the body 

of a lion they have speared. 

Right—A remarkable photo 

of lions making quick work 
of our bait 


cessful, but it didn’t appear 

that they were trying very 

hard. Perhaps it is a habit 

of theirs to practice stalking 

any animal that comes near 

them. Each lion took a position 

of vantage, one lioness circling the 

buck until he got the cat’s wind, 

then stampeding him toward the circle 

of crouching lions. It looked so easy 

that we thought we would witness a killing, but 

the buck ran between two lionesses, who could have 
caught him with ease had they really wanted to. And 
you can be assured that he disappeared as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Thinking that they might be hungry we decided to 
show our friendship by giving them a feed. In about an 
hour we came back with a dead zebra, and with the kill 
tied to a steel cable attached to the truck, planned to 
circle them slowly at 100 yards, and to gradually decrease 


the circle. It worked from the start. No sooner had 
they smelled the fresh meat than curiosity got the best 
of them. At about thirty yards we stopped the truck 
with the zebra carcass dead upwind of the whole bunch. 
One lioness started for it slowly. She was looking 
straight ahead, with her tail straight out behind. When 
within ten feet she leaped without a warning and landed 
squarely onto the dead zebra. The rest soon fol- 
lowed and there was a pile of nine clawing, 
roaring, rending lions within fifteen yards 
of our truck. 

It was quite a hair-raising situation, 
even for seasoned hunters. In 
about twenty minutes the car- 

cass was almost devoured. 
When we were ready to leave 
no one volunteered to get off 
the truck and untie the cable. 
We pondered the problem 
for awhile and then hit upon 
the idea of a tug of war. The 


The King of Beasts and his 
family have just made a 
meal of our bait 


brakes were released in preparation for a getaway, but 


the lions were too quick for us. They had been pulling 
on the carcass, and before we could get the truck in gear 
they had us started backwards. A moment later they 
let go the cable to see what we would do about it and 
we seized the opportunity to make our getaway. 

Mr. Hoefler had made some (Continued on page 32) 
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eelhead Ely Fishing 


By J. P. Cuenin 


A Complete Article on Methods and Equipment 


O MUCH has been written about the difficulties of 

steelhead fly fishing and of the small chance a be- 

ginner has of getting any fishing that the average man 

hesitates to tackle this game. In almost every article 
written on this sport we read about the deep wading in 
dangerous water that is required of the angler, of the ex- 
tremely long casts that are necessary, and the study of the 
habits of the steelhead that must be made before the be- 
ginner can hope to hook a fish. One of the world’s best 
known fishermen has written something to the effect that 
few men can catch steelhead on flies the first season or two 
that they try the game. 

It is my purpose in this article to point out how any man 
who can cast a fly fifty to sixty feet can get sport with the 
big sea-run rainbow trout if he chooses the right places for 
his fishing and uses the correct methods. 

First let us take up the wading question, While wading 
deep in fast water will enable a fellow to reach many places 
that cannot be fished by the timid wader, there are any 
number of spots on the Klamath and Rogue Rivers, where 
a man need not wade more than knee deep to reach likely 
water with a fitty-foot cast. In the Eel River there is no 
current to worry about because the fishing is done in the 
large pond-like pools just above tidewater and in tidewater 
a short distance above the mouth of the stream. Any five- 
year-old child can wade the Eel River. 

The Klamath River is quite turbulent and some of the 
stretches require careful wading if the angler is to keep 
his head dry, but there are many places where long casts 
are not needed and the wading is sate and easy. The Rogue 
River is a little more difficult to wade than the Klamath, 
for there are more bedrock riffles where a slip of the foot 
may send the angler into water ten feet or more in depth, 
but even in the Rogue there are many spots where the novice 
can fish without deep wading, or without the necessity of 
bucking a strong current. If wading of any kind is out of 
the question for a man he can fish mile after mile of the 
stream while sitting comfortably in a boat that is being han- 
dled by an experienced boatman who knows the good fishing 
spots and who can place the angler within very short cast- 
ing distance of fine steelhead water. 

Now as to the long casts that are required. We hear a 


ie 
4 SE 


great deal about the casts of seventy-five to 100 feet that 
are made, and must be made, in order to hook steel- 
head trout, but I doubt if there are two men in a hundred 
among the successful steelhead fishermen who ever cast 
near 100 feet of line, and the percentage of men who 
can cast seventy-five feet while wading is not much higher, 
so the fellow who can get out to the sixty-foot mark, or 
even fifty feet, will get some fishing and any man should 
be able to learn to cast that distance with a little practice. 

While some knowledge of the habits of steelhead is essen 
tial to success, and while the old-timer who has fished cer- 
tain riffles for years will get more fish than the beginner, 
there are well defined places where steelhead are most likely 
to be found, and if the novice at the game will seek the right 
kind of water and place his fly somewhere near where it 
should be dropped, he will get fish. 


HE best plan, of course, is to fish with some of those 

who know the game, but if this cannot be conveniently 
done the angler need not be discouraged for he can select 
the right kind of water most of the time with a little study. 

The average trout fisherman who has fished only the 
smaller streams and for small fish usually makes the mis- 
take of fishing riffles that are too shallow. He will also 
fish the quiet pools, but in the Klamath and Rogue these 
tactics will get none of the big sea-going rainbows. I[n the 
Eel River there are nothing but the pools to fish, and these 
pools are like large ponds so the procedure is much the same 
as when fishing for rainbows in a lake. 

While almost all steelhead anglers who fish the Klamath 
and Rogue think of fishing this or that “riffle,” and much is 
said about fishing “fast” water, the fishing is not done in 
the riffles and it is not done in really 
fast flowing water. There is a 
strong current in the spots where 
most of the fish are hooked, but 
the streams at these points A 
are not tumbling masses of 
white water. There are 
three kinds of places in 
which one should look for 
steelhead on either the 














Above— Mrs. Adele 
Kent displays a 
whopper caught in 
Washington. Left— 
Fishing the tail-race 
of a rapid. Strong 
current on far side of 
the river and angler 
is wading in slowly 
moving current 
Fish are found in and 
just beyond the strip 
of fast water 
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Rogue or the Klamath. These are found just below a rapid, 
just above a rapid and in stretches of the stream where the 
water is three or four feet or more in depth and with suffi- 
cient current to cause swirls and “boils” on the surface where 
the current strikes submerged boulders or irregular bedrock. 
The fishing is not always good just below or just above 
every rapid. This may be because the water is too shallow 
or because the bottom is smooth bedrock or gravel. 


HE steelhead, or any other fish for that matter, is not 

likely to lie for any length of time in shallow water, nor 
will he remain long where there are no rocks or fissures in 
bedrock to afford shelter from the current. However, al- 
most all rapids have large boulders or broken bedrock either 
at the top or bottom of the fast water, so the stranger to a 
steelhead stream who comes upon a stretch of fast, tumbling 
water can usually count on finding shelter for the fish if the 
water is deep enough. 

We will say that the angler has been hiking down the 
stream until he comes to a 
large pool or quiet stretch of 
water that ends in a rapid. 
He should look for fish from 
a point where the current be- 
gins to pick up speed and 
down to the point where the 
flow begins to rush into the 
rapid. 

Jefore going into the 
method of fishing such a spot 
as this, I want to caution the 
angler about wading down 
too close to a rapid unless he 
is casting from comparatively 
shallow water where the cur- 
rent is not strong enough to 
carry him off his feet. When 
fishing below a rapid a wader 
can take chances of being 
knocked down or slipping, 
but when just above a rapid 
he might be taken down into 
the fast white water and be 
badly battered on the rocks 
if he is carried off his feet 
by the current. 

When fishing above a riffle 
the angler should be on the 
shallow side of the river so 





the angler first enters the stream he should move down- 
stream a few steps and begin casting again. He must con- 
tinue to move in this way after he has made a few casts at 
each stand until he reaches a point where his fly, when it 
swings down with the current, is almost in the rapid, then 
he proceeds back to the starting point and begins casting 
again, or he can move down to the water below the rapid. 
Sometimes a man will work through a stretch of water a 
half dozen times before getting a strike, so the fact that 
no fish were hooked on the first trip should not make him 
quit the spot. 

When fishing below a riffle the angler should begin cast- 
ing at a point below the fast, white water and continue 
working downstream until he reaches a pool or shallow 
water. As when fishing above a riffle, the cast is made out 
across the current to allow the fly to sink as it swings 
around, and the same method of manipulating the fly by 
pulling in and letting out line is followed. It must be re- 
membered that the fish are lying close to the bottom and 
they are not rising to the sur- 
face for insects. This means 
that the deeper one sinks his 
fly the more chance there is 
of hooking a fish, so in a spot 
where the current is quite 
strong it is sometimes neces- 
sary to cast at an upstream 
angle rather than straight 
while in the more 
slowly moving current farther 
down below a rapid, the cast 
can be made straight across 
or at a slight downstream 
angle. 


MORE hooked — steelhead 


are lost by forcing the 
fight than by giving the fish 
its head. When a fish is 
hooked below a rapid he will 
make his runs downstream 
most of the time, but when 
one is hooked just above a 
rapid he will be likely to run 
upstream, particularly if the 
angler does not try strong- 
arm methods to prevent the 
fish from getting into the fast 
water. Occasionally when 


across, 





that he can wade out to a 
spot within easy casting dis- 
tance of the deeper water. 
When he has out enough line 
his cast is made across the current and the fly, leader and 
line are allowed to sink as they drift around with the cur- 
rent. The line must not be dressed with any preparation 
that might tend to make it float, for in steelhead fishing the 
fly must go deep. I believe the best method when a cast is 
made is to lower the rod until it is almost parallel with the 
water and keep it pointing directly at the line which is 
swinging down with the current. 


HILE the line is drifting down the rod is held with 

the right hand and the line between the reel and the 
stripping guide is grasped gently between the thumb and 
index finger of the left hand. The fly is then “worked” by 
pulling line in through the guides with the left hand for a 
distance of about six inches and then allowing it to slip 
back through the guides. This pulling in and letting out 
of the line causes the hackles to fold down and open again 
with each pull and release. 

The thing one must keep in mind when using this method 
of fishing is to release the grip on the line the moment a 
fish strikes. The pull of the fish then falls directly on the 
reel, and the click tension is strong enough to instantly set 
the hook, but not so strong that the leader will be broken. 
A steelhead usually strikes with a smash while he is turn- 
ing, so there is enough strain to break a leader unless the 
grip on the line is released. When a fish is hooked the rod 
tip is immediately raised. 

After making two or three casts from the spot where 


John Dose, noted steelhead fly fisherman, with his 
rod down while “working” the fly with his left hand 


one of the big trout is hooked 
at a point above and close to 
a rapid he will turn and race 
down through the tumbling 
water, and when this happens the usual result is a broken 
leader unless the riffle is so situated that the angler can 
scramble down the river bed to a point below the fast water. 
When a fish is hooked above a rapid the best plan is to give 
him all the line he wants and trust that he will follow the 
usual custom of working upstream. If he does turn down 
with the current he should be allowed to run until the angler 
is quite sure the fish means to enter the rapid, then an 
attempt may be made to stop him. 

Neither gaff hooks nor landing nets are used by the old- 
timers at steelhead fishing. The fish is fought until he rolls 
over on his side, when he is slid up on the gravel by a 
steady gentle pull on a short line as the angler backs up the 
beach. Great care should be taken not to attempt to beach 
a fish before he is completely played out, but when this stage 
in the fight has been reached no time should be lost in get- 
ting the fish started through the shallow water and up on 
the gravel, for these husky trout recuperate very quickly 
and the fight starts over again if they get time to rest. 

The first steelhead I hooked was lost after a long fight 
when my reel fell off just as I was ready to beach him. Be- 
fore I could pick up the reel and get it in place on the rod 
the fish had recovered enough to start a run that resulted in 
a broken leader when I could not give him line. I tell this to 
show how quickly a resting steelhead will recuperate, and to 
remind anglers that if they have no locking reel bands to se- 
curely fasten the reels to the rods, then they should use adhe- 
sive tape to hold the reels in place. (Continued on page 34) 
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ho Said “ Lame’ Pheasants? 


Good Sport Wins a Convert to the Paid Shooting Idea 


By 
C. S. Bedell 


NE day last January Jim Briggs 
dropped in on me to discuss the 
world’s problems and the policies 
that should be inaugurated to usher 
in the millennium. Knowing that he didn’t like to shoot 
quail any more than Babe Ruth likes to touch all the 
bases, | asked him whether he had yet been afield. 

“No,” he replied, “my firm has been so busy losing 
money that I’ve only been able to get away from the 
office for a day or two at a time, so the quail have had to 
struggle along without me so far.” 

He then expressed doubt as to whether he would be 
able to invade the South at all this year, and voiced a 
wish that it were possible for him to get good sport 
nearer the city. 

“I could break loose for a day or two, now and then,” 
he stated, “and I don’t know of any better way to spend 
the time than with a dog and a gun, but what use would 
I have for either in this part of the country? I used to 
get fair quail shooting just a short distance out on Long 
Island and was reasonably sure of bagging a ruffed 
grouse or two without spending half of my time and 
energy fighting insomnia in a galloping cocktail-shaker 
erroneously called a sleeping car, but those days are gone 
forever.” 

Now my connection with the game breeding industry 
has brought home to me very forcefully a thing not gen- 
erally understood by the rank and file of sportsmen—that 
it is possible for game breeders to produce all the game 
needed to restore abundant shooting. Of course, they 
will not do this until it is made profitable for them to do 
so. At the present time they can find few purchasers for 
live birds for stocking, so there is little incentive for 
them to unleash their full productive powers. In several 
states where game laws offer encouragement, however, 
they are disposing of pheasants to the ultimate consumer 


—the sportsman—in the natural way, on 
the wing, and offering a solution to the 
problem faced by Jim and millions of other 
sportsmen. But could I sell a hard-boiled 
quail shooter like Jim on the idea? I determined to try. 

“Well,” I said, “I will admit that the old days of enough 
ideal, naturally stocked shooting land to provide plenty 
of free sport for every chap who owns a gun, will never 
return. Our growing population is seeing to that. The 
effect of improved firearms, roads and automobiles upon 
this dwindling supply is old stuff to all of us, and we 
have recently awakened to the fact that changes wrought 
by agriculture and industry upon country once ideal for 
game, have had even worse effects than the toll of sports- 
men. But very few persons realize that we can replace 
what we have destroyed, and that long strides have al- 
ready been made in the restoration of good shooting near 
large cities. 


ad | KNOW you are a quail shooter, and probably consider 
the pheasant unfit to shine bobwhite’s shoes. But if you 
care to come with me tomorrow, I will show you some 
pheasant shooting within three hours’ drive of New York 
City that will make you believe in Santa Claus. I do not 
claim that it will equal quail shooting or ruffed grouse 
shooting at its best, but I'll guarantee that you'll have 
some shots that will test the old eye and that you will 
get a real kick out of the experience. If you have a per- 
fect score at the end of the day, yeu can throw out your 
chest until the buttons pop and [’ll still think you’re a 
shrinking violet.” 
“But hasn’t the season on pheasants in New York 
state been closed for over a month?” asked Jim. 
“Yes, it has,” I replied, “but these birds are not, tech- 
nically speaking, wild birds. They have been reared on 
a commercial game farm under a special license which 





A few of the birds awaiting liberation 
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permits their liberation and shooting at any time.” 

Now, Jim, like many other Americans inexperienced in 
shooting farm-reared birds, had ideas of his own on the 
sporting value of so-called “tame” pheasants. “Count me 
out,” he said. “I’d just as soon fire into a flock of Rhode 
Island Reds, or feed arsenic to my wife’s pet canary as to 
double-cross a trusting bird that probably would think 
I was coming to feed him.” 

I smiled to myself and barely flagged back a sarcastic 
“Oh yeah?” I made up my mind I was going to get Jim 
out with these “tame” birds and treat him to an educa- 
tion. I tried a new tack. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll call up George Waters 
and tell him we'll be up at his place in time for breakfast 
tomorrow. I'll pick you up at your home at 7:30. The 
cost will be far less than you’d pay to see two misplaced 
coal heavers do a fox trot in the prize ring—just $6 
apiece for the shooting, 
plus the cost of a couple 
of meals, and George will 
guarantee us shots at 
three birds each. If you 
think they’re too tame to 
shoot, don’t bother to 
pull the trigger, and I'll 
shoulder the cost of the 





4 


L 


va 


ee 
day. If you so far forget } T+ 
yourself as to shoot, the 2 
day is on you! What do . 6 
you say?” % % 
; . ‘+s 
IM grinned. “Okeh. ‘ 


I’m willing to kick a 
few sleepy pheasants 
around just to see you 
spend your money.” And 
so the stage was set! 

The next morning we 
reached the firing line at 
8:30. Jim was still skep- 
tical, but he was hungry 
after the ride, and had to 
admit that the food Mrs. 
Waters set before us 
wasn’t papier-maché, no 
matter how artificial the 
shooting might turn out. 
Homemade sausage, 
buckwheat cakes and cof- 
fee spell breakfast in 
any man’s language. This 
over, we climbed into our 
togs and started. 

I had told George that 
we would bring no dogs, 
so he had Mickey ready 
for us. Mickey is a fine 
English setter who knows 
his pheasants as well as 
any pointing dog I have 
ever seen, and sure loves to hunt them. 
to go.” 

We started along the hillside from the house, past the 
holding pens where several hundred husky birds were be- 
ing retained for liberation through the season. We had 
barely traveled 200 yards from the house when a fine cock 
roared into the air, just out of range, squawking his pro- 
test at this invasion of his domain. Mickey, aggrieved, 
froze in his tracks. This bird was followed at short in- 
tervals by four hens some distance to the right, all of 
them hopelessly out of reach. My gun had automatically 
jumped to my shoulder at the first roar. As I lowered it 
I glanced at Jim. He stood, tense and ready, his gun 
half raised, waiting for a bird to flush nearer at hand. 
Then, convinced that the excitement was over for a time, 
he relaxed. 

“How’s that for poultry?” I queried. He didn’t an- 
swer, but I noticed a decided change in his bearing. He 
was now thoroughly interested. Right then I had a 
hunch that this trip would be financed by the Briggs’ 
bankroll. 


He was “rarin’ 





A trophy worth bagging 


We worked the rest of the field thoroughly, the dog 
quartering beautifully but without result. As we ap- 
proached the dividing hedge between this fallow field 
and the stubble beyond, Mickey tensed and moved rapidly 
forward. Just short of the hedge he froze. As we came 
up, another cock bird roared into the air just ahead of 
me, and tore off at right angles to our course, keeping 
the hedge between him and us. I caught a glimpse of 
him soon after he left the ground and fired futilely. He 
continued down past Jim who was all but standing on his 
head in an effort to catch a glimpse of the bird. A thin 
spot in the hedge gave him his opportunity. The bird 
was nearly out of range as Jim’s 16 barked in a desperate 
snap shot, and a loud thud testified to the shooter’s skill, 
while a handful of feathers hung lazily in the air. At 
George’s command, Mickey dashed out and proudly 
trotted back with the quarry. 

COULDN'T resist an- 

other dig. “Now what 
do you think of these 
tame pheasants?” I in- 
quired maliciously. 

Jim snorted. “Tame, 
hell! Don’t try to tell me 
that pheasant was raised 
on a game farm!” 

George grinned and 
pointed to a metal band 
on the bird’s leg. “I put 
that on him before I re- 
leased him,” he said. “He 
never saw the outside of 
a pen until yesterday.” 

From the expression 
on Jim’s face I could see 
that he believed George 
to be a charter member 
of the lofty story club 
who combined mastery 
of sleight of hand with 
an uncontrolled imagina- 
tion. But that band was 
a tough one to hurdle, so 
he said nothing. 

In the stubble field, a 
wise old cock played a 
trump. He pulled the old 
pheasant trick of running 
around us, dog and all, 
and then roared back 
through the hedge and 
managed to keep out of 
sight behind the trees. 
The shamed expression 
on Mickey’s face was 
pathetic. 

“Don’t worry, Old- 
Timer,” soothed George, 
“they’re bound to fool 
you once in awhile.” 

3y this time Jim was getting pretty jumpy. He had 
been used to quail shooting, where the birds “stayed put” 
and he had plenty of time to get set for the whirring of 
wings, but here there was no way of telling exactly when 
or where a feathered explosion would take place. A dog 
has to be a pheasant specialist to get even to first base 
with these foot-free Orientals. 


N THE near corner of the field beyond was a triangu- 

lar-shaped patch of mixed grains that had been planted 
for the birds 

“Watch yourself,” said George, as we crossed into this 
field. Mickey immediately showed excitement, as he 
worked toward the outer edge. Right before me he came 
to a rigid point. This time I was all set as a hen bird 
took the air. I had an easy shot and dropped her before 
she could reach the hedge. As the shot rang out, a cock 
got up on our extreme right and bored through the hedge 
on that side, just in time to foil Jim’s aim as he swung 
around. A moment later he caught a brief glimpse of 
the bird through the foliage but (Continued on page 50) 
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o! Alaska! 


By Albert Horner 








The author with his McGuire caribou in the foreground and his Barren Ground caribou in the background 


The Story of a Hunting Trip in One of the Greatest Game Districts of the North 


September 20th: PART II 


ODAY we did not do so much although we 

were ready to. We rode up to the fork of the Caribou 

and the Mazuma, climbed a high hill and scanned the 

countryside for bear and caribou. We saw neither, only 
some sheep, and we are now no longer interested in sheep. 
After working the field glasses for a couple of hours, we 
turned home. Tomorrow an early start over to the Ositna for 
caribou is the order of the day. One thing has impressed 
me greatly here in Alaska, and 
that is the importance of one’s 
feet, and footgear. This is the 
country of foot travel. Though 
we have pack and riding horses, 
we walk fully half the time. 
Either the road is too rough (way 
| should Say, not road) or one 
gets too cold riding and has to 
walk to get warm. Hunting is, of 
course, all done on foot, no matter 
how many miles or how many 
mountains are involved. At night 
the shoepacs are examined for 
leaks, the insoles changed, socks 
are hung by the stove to dry out, 
and if the feet are at all sore, 


The grizzly it took six 
hours to catch up with 








A glacier of the Kenai Penjnsula 


they are rubbed with liniment. I find another thing 


that surprises me. I had thought of the Alaskan 
mountain as being black rock and white snow. The mountains 
are of all colors, ranging from light yellows through reds and 
blues to black. The foliage is scanty as we are above timbet 
line. The color note in the foliage is mostly the reds of the 
berry bushes, principally the blueberry—the bear food de 
luxe. The leaves of the alders and willows are now yellow, 
and the scattered spruce are dark green. Dick Campbell was 























ture 


divide I had a shot at a small grizz 

George had just pointed to a hole in the 
ground where a bear had dug out a pocket 
squirrel, saying, “A grizzly did that,” and 
then, “There’s one of them now,” he said, 
and pointed up the gorge. The bear was 
about three-quarters of a mile ahead and 
the wind was blowing direct from the pack 
train and us to the bear. 


telling me of the time he was freight- 
ing on Copper River, temperature 30 
below. His nose was always freezing 
and he was having to stop constantly 
and rub the circulation into it. Finally 
he was about to give up trying to 
keep it from freezing when he came 
across an old Indian woman, who 
had been snaring rabbits. 

“Nose froze,” said the woman, 
whereupon she reached into her bag 
and cut off a bit of rabbit skin that 
was not yet frozen. She passed her 
tongue across it to moisten the 
“meat” side and stuck it on his nose, 
fur side out. When Dick reached the 
roadhouse eight miles away, his nose 
was thawed out. Ever after that, he 
says, when packing or freighting in 
below zero weather he carries witl 
him some squares of raw rabbit skin 
as nose anti-freeze protection. 


September 22nd: 
ESTERDAY was the first really 
miserable day for me although the 
day itself was beautiful. We left camp 
on the Caribou to come across here 
to the Ositna. I had a rotten sneez- 


] 


ing cold, and crossing the pass the tempera- 


was low. Just before crossing the 
ley 
_- 


1 
} 


] 


Off we went helter-skelter down gulches, 
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up hills, and on side hills, keeping out of sight of the bear 
and going much too fast to have any wind left for shooting, 
I thought. But, George’s idea was to get close to the bear 
before he took alarm at our smell. When we came in sight 
of the bear he had had our wind all right, and was between 
300 and 400 yards away, going up the mountain side. 

Blown and panting as we were, we had to shoot, and shoot 
and miss we did. 1 connected with him once, to my sub- 
sequent sorrow. George also started shooting but did not hit 
and the range kept increasing, 400, 500, 600 yards, and finally 
we saw the bear disappear over the mountain half a mile 
or more away. 

Now inasmuch as I had hit the bear once, and we did not 
know how badly, here’s where the sorrow begins. 

We felt we ought to chase the bear up because he had been 
hit. George took the two remaining cartridges we had, and 
hurried ahead to “finish him up” if possible. George’s wind 


and leg power seemed inexhaustible, and I followed as fast 


Last night I divided my time between going into the tent 
to get warm, and going out of doors to look,at the aurora 
borealis, the northern lights, which were out in all their glory 
in the frozen clear air. 

Curtains of light, arches of light from one horizon to the 
other. Searchlight effects which lengthened and lengthened 
until they passed out of sight beyond the horizon. The lights 
never stopped moving, lengthening here, shortening there, 
brightening and dimming from the zenith over the whole 
northern half of the heavens. Then the moon rose and added 
its glory to the whole display. 

This morning broke fine and George and I started for 
caribou, our main objective in coming over here to Ositna. 
The valley is broad and rolling with high slopes and broad 
stream valleys. There are no precipitous cliffs as on the other 
side. Usually several bands of caribou can be seen from any 
elevation, but yesterday coming into the valley we saw none 
and the sign was scarce. It really looked as if there were 
no caribou in this valley 
where the hunting is usually 











Above—Matanuska Glacier. Right—Author with 
Barren Ground caribou, McGuire caribou in back- 
ground 


as I could go, and very wearily it must be said, as I 
had an empty gun, which is not much use against a 
wounded grizzly. 

On finding a very disgruntled George, he said that he 
had fired the two cartridges at the bear and missed. The 
bear had jumped a small ledge of rock onto a rock slide on 
the other side of the mountain, and disappeared down a gully, 


WE climbed down again to the pack train, which crossed 
the pass, and we started down the far side through a 
series of bogs. Having passed two long spurs of the moun- 
tain, we came opposite to the point where the bear took his 
dive off and there we again left the pack train, which went 
on without us to the camping ground. We rode up towards 
the mountain, tied our horses, and started up the gully in 
which George thought the bear must be proceeding with our 
guns at the ready. 

The going was hard. The gully was floored with loose 
and solid boulders and being so high on the mountain, the 
water had ice edges and was frequently covered with thin 
ice bridges. Therefore we decided to climb out of the gully 
and walk along one side although the going was steep and 
rough. 

When we reached the head of the gully without seeing a 
sign of the bear, George went to the rock slide down which 
the bear had jumped and picking up its track we found that it 
was losing practically no blood, only an occasional small 
drop. about as much as from a cut finger. We concluded 
that the bear was only nicked and losing the track in the 
hard rock, we found that there was nothing we could do but 
head for camp. 


| quite easy. 


HORTLY after we left 
camp, we spotted a bull 

caribou on a distant ridge. 
We left our horses and 
started up a bluff on foot. 
We then dropped into a 
gorge, followed it a ways, 
climbed a ridge on the far 
side, and came finally to the 
ridge where we had seen the 
caribou. 

Walking cautiously up the 
ridge there was absolutely 
nothing to be seen! We kept 
on, however, and suddenly I 












saw rising out of a depression ahead the tips of two horns 
and a little to the right, their duplicate. George put his 
glasses on them and said, “Too small.” 

So we sat and looked around. Out 
came a cow caribou with two calves and a yearling. 
walked to a stream, drank and lay down. 

After scanning the valley for about a half hour, up near 
the top of a high hill to the right we saw a white mark 
appear, followed by another. George studied them long 
through the glasses and finally announced, “They look good. 
We'd better go up there.” We crossed two intervening creeks 
and climbed up the opposite side of the hill. Near the top 
we walked around the hill and, peering over the edge, we 
saw our two caribou with heads suitable for trophy mounting. 

Here there was time to get breath, let the beating of the 
heart slow down and take accurate aim. Two shots did the 
job. One caribou, however, rising again, made me put in 
another. Range about 150 yards. 

The heads proved satisfactory though there was nothing 
exceptional about them. The larger, a McGuire caribou (of 
the woodland group) has thirty odd points and a wonderful 
white mane. The other is a Barren (Continued on page 52) 


from behind a hill 


They 
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all-H,yes on the Bar 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


THER delicacies piscatorial and epicurean may 

equal, but not surpass a plump, broiled, fresh 

“Steak” from a wall-eyed pike. The mild flavor 

does not cloy the palate. 1 know, for Mat Soder- 

back and I once ate wall-eye nearly every day for three 

weeks while cruising the upper Kawishiwi country in 

the Superior National Forest, and at the end of the trip, 

when provisions were low and we ate fish two or three 
times a day, it still tasted good. 

So last spring, when we hit Minnesota as the popple 


leaves unfurled, brown-taupe cones of morels_ thrust 
from leafy humus and fish were hungry, we looked 
forward to fillet of wall-eye in the frying pan; or 
we'd bake, broil or smoke ‘em. 


As we piled into Camp Wind- 
igo, east beach of Star Island in 
Cass Lake, Ernest Bersley 
whipped up our expectations by 
reporting that that day four peo~ 
ple had got the limit in two 
hours. Cass Lake is good wall- 
eye water; about the clearest 
wall-eye waters I’ve fished. Often 
the typical wall-eye lake is 
brownish from swamp drainage. 
In Cass Lake you must know 
where the bars are. At feeding 
time, which may be now, or later 


or just awhile ago, the wall-eyes 
come “working” the sandy drop- 
offs. If you fish then, when 


there is a wall-eye picnic in full 
swing, and some scaly sister has 
rung the dinner bell, you'll get 
full action. 

Some anglers class the wall-eye 
as a sporting fish with reluctance. 
He does not tumble and do circus 
stunts and he hits indifferently 
most of the time. But he has a 
way of fighting that is all his own 
and busts much tackle while giv- 
ing his own type of thrills. In 
the Minnesota Arrowhead I’ve 
fished where wall-eyes hit a red- 
headed plug as tast as you could 
drop it into the That was 
early spring, soon after spawning 
had finished. The lure most often 
used by the natives is a live minnow on a long-strung, 
single-spoon rig with simple hook. Alongside of this 
lure | used two small polished nickel spoons, a plain, long 
shank hook, and a minnow. This took three to one over 


the half-colored single-spoon rig. 
O*. \NOTHER trip, back in Hunters’ Island, on Lake 
Conmee, we had fished for northerns all around the 
lake, getting funny little dabs at the lure that we couldn’ 
figure until one wall-eye got on. Then a sinker on 
plain “shoe-spoon,” white and red lure, trolled deep, 
brought the biggest wall-eyes I ever caught. That was 
late in the fall. Usually the live bait set-up is the wall- 
eye taker. The best I can say for the wall-eye is that 
he’s a rather erratic feeder, likely to do a lot of fooling 
around with most any bait and then may or may not hit. 
Sut don’t get the misunderstanding that there is no 
action in wall-eye fishing. Hook one and business starts. 
He hits for the bottom, trying to crawl under the lower 
side of the lake, then goes around and under the boat. 


water, 





Mrs. Berz holds a goodly catch 
people, says the author, thus depriving the 
lady of an honored place in our Hero's Corner 


sounding, coming up, then going down, not running far 
from the boat but going deep. If you're fishing among 
deadheads or submerged tree tops you'll have your hands 
full. Usually he’s a good scrapper in his way. 

However my special liking for him is that he makes 
good eating. He steaks easily and is easy to assimilate. 

You'll never fully enjoy lake fish until you’ve had a 
fresh wall-eye steak fried in an overcoat of cornmeal, 
then served with a slice of lemon. Or another tasty dish 
is smoked wall-eye. It is especially good lunch plunder. 
Slab the fish, cutting from the head toward the tail, 
parallel and close to the backbone. Immerse the slabs, 
skin and all, for eight to twelve hours in a brine that will 
float an egg. Drain them then, 
hang them to drip a short time 
by tacking their tail ends to a 
lath or rack, then keep them in 
slow smoke of hardwoods (green 
hard maple preferred), for eight 
to ten hours, finishing with about 
thirty minutes of heat to cook the 
flesh inside of the brine-smoke 
“case.” Eat ’em then—and will 
you! The flakes come free from 
the skin in luscious bits and you 
eat yourself groggy and thirsty. 

But, getting back to getting the 
fish. 


HE first night at Camp Wind- 

igo there was a ripple run- 
ning and Berz took Bud Pierson 
and me up to his favorite drop- 
off which is just off shore from 
a leaning birch near the place 
where the “east point” juts out 
into the lake from Island. 
With sundown coming on, a light 
ripple, and live minnows, it 
looked like we'd have action. By 
testing we found the bar; the 
place where one side of the boat 
was over eight feet of water and 
the other over maybe three times 
that depth. Perch worked our 
bait something ridiculous and we 
caught a couple of pound perch. 
We caught seven or eight one 
and two-pound wall-eyes ; 
eating size—a size that’s messy to scale but large enough 
to “steak out” a nice fillet. h, con- 


Star 


made by four 


rood 


This was a fair catch, 
sidering the ones we threw back, but Berz was far from 
satisfied with the showing. 

Then Saturday came. And with it came a thunder- 
shower, hail, high wind, a back wind, a dead calm on the 
lake, and—Bud Moen with wife and family. Three of 
us rowed out to the wall-eye grounds and anchored 
above the drop-off. Moen and Berz fished with the con- 
ventional single-spoon rig. I had that little two-bladed 
spoon with the long slim shank hook and a minnow. 
Don’t know whether or not it was the fact I was at the 
anchor end of the boat and held steadily over the ledge, 
or that my minnows were more industrious, or that the 
two-spoon, nickeled rig was more attractive than the 
colored single-spoon, or the fact that I kept raising and 
lowering the outfit more often than the boys did, but 
the fish seemed to like my hook. A couple of wall-eyes 
of nice size first, and then—kerwhallop! 

He was bigger than the average, I knew, the minute 
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I set the hook. The little steel blade arched beautifully. 
Did that wall-eye perform?’ Say—did I remark that 
they might not be classed as a sporty fish? Take it back, 
honest. Or maybe it was the light rig—that limber 
sword-steel rod, the light line, the slim hook that I knew 
would tear loose from a heavy fish if I tried to horse 
him in that made this sport. But the fish did his part. 

“That’s a peach,” said Berz getting natural history and 
horticulture all mixed up. “Boy, look at that pole dip.” 

Dip she did, often and beautifully. Up came Mr. Wall- 
eye, then down he went, sounding. But the spring of 
the rod would lift him again until he saw the boat, and 
then he'd just plunge and I couldn’t hold him. 

Now, tell me if you can, just what can hurrah your 
spirits more than a good fighting fish, one that you know 
is above the average of the day and place, taken on 
good equipment? 

You're right. If you’re a fisherman, there isn’t any- 
thing quite so satisfying. 


(QUTDOOR 


I HAD to play that wall-eye, no foolin’. That’s the fun 

of lighter hooks and springier rods. He wasn’t a 
record-breaker when he came in; but a four-pound wall- 
eye puts up a cussed fight and a dogged one. No frills, 
just pulling and tugging and then repeat with his old 
head shaking to dislodge the hook. 

Eight wall-eyes for Saturday night. 

“But when they’re bitin’ good,” said Berz, in half 
apology, “they make you stop because of the limit. I’m 
not kidding you.” 

He didn’t have to offer excuses, not a bit. That one 
big fellow had been enough fun for the evening. 

Sunday morning was hot, still, humid. You'd say, 
offhand, that it wasn’t nearly so good fishing weather as 
either of our evening expeditions. Lake glassy, brassy 
sun, everything was wrong. But Bud Moen and Berz 
took their wives and Bud's little girl and hit for the 
drop-off. They could have fun with perch at least. 

A loon dived between Star and Cedar Islands, a fish 
duck dunked and bobbed just out from the dock, and 
the fish flies that had been so thick you breathed them 
as you walked the shore, hung lifelessly on foliage. 

Bud Pierson and Walt Lewis, both regulars at the 
Lodge, never had learned the knack of steaking wall-eyes. 
So I coached, and they cut fish. Walt got thankful when 
he remembered they hada pike steak banquet for eighty 


scheduled some time along in July. He looked back 
sadly on hours spent scraping scales. 
As the lesson in shucking steaks from wall-eyes 


finished, there was a yell down under the bluff. The boat 
was coming in and Mrs. Berz, who 
was in the stern, shouted something 
about a “plenty much” catch of pike. 

They’d run right into a flock of 
hungry wall-eyes. Berz hadn’t had 
time to fish, even; he’d had to string 
‘em. <As the boat rubbed the dock 












Left—The author holds a 
fighting wall-eye. Below 
Cass Lake, assmooth as glass 
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Mrs. Berz held up one end of a fine string—an average 
of six-and-a-half per person in the boat, thirty-three in 
all. A wall-eye had come over the side on an average 
of one every three-and-a-half minutes. Someone had 
had a fish on almost every moment. 


DECEMBER, 


66 HERE are some big ones in the bag,” said Berz 

holding up a gunny sack. He opened it and we saw 
three and four-pounders. “We threw away more than 
we brought in,” he continued. “Turned ’em back care- 


ful. Got choosey after the first eight or ten.” 
first fished Cass Lake for 
along 


Fifteen years ago when I 


wall-eyes in company with Gil Bell, who, with 





Ivar Hennings, well-known sportsman of South Bend, 
Ind., displays an 8% pound wall-eye taken at the mouth 
of Berry River, Lake of the Woods district of Ontario 


M. P. Larson who runs the boat business of the lake, 
is supposed to know most about where Cass Lake fish 
hang out, wall-eye fishing was no better than this. It’s 
a big lake, good spawning grounds are in the bays, and 
there is good water and plenty of bars. What’s more 
important there is a systematic stocking program car- 
ried out each year by the Cass Lake people. Here the 
fellow who hits wall-eyes on the feed will get just all 
the tackle action he wants. 

Did I regret not being along for the big catch? Well, 
no, not exactly. You see I can remember how that one 
biggest one arched the rod and made the reel whiz the 
night before. There was a lot of memory stuff packed 
up inside the skin of that four-pounder. 

Was there some remark questioning the sport quali- 


ties of the wall-eye? Forget it. He’s a good all-around 


fresh water citizen, with his own habits and brand of 
fight. He measures up on a line or on a platter. 
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By Chas. Askins 


I'll chase the antelope over the plain, 
The tiger's cub I'll bind with a chain, 
And the wild gazelle with his silvery feet, 
I'll give thee for a playmate sweet. 

(Old song) 


HERE are plenty of antelope in the world, most of 
them being found in Africa. Some of the African 
antelope grow very large, the water buck being taller 
than an elk, while the eland is as large as an ox, 
weighing up to 1,500 pounds. Others are noted for their 
elegance of form, and for handsome color markings, as the 
sable and the greater koodoo. 
The impala, a most graceful ani- 


he American An telope 


Eleventh in the Series 


“Our American Game Animals” 


progenitor of the black man, Shem of the brown man, and 
Japheth ot the white man. According to the old gentleman, 
Ham ought to have been killed off before he got well started, 
and presently we may need an open season on others. 
America has a great knack of exterminating things when 
they get in the way or afford good sport. However, Horna- 
day says that American game animals and even birds came 
that same Bering Strait route. He says: “It required no 
stretch of the imagination to behold Bering Strait choked 
with great polar ice-packs, and hardy, strong-limbed bears, 
wolves, mountain sheep, reindeer, and others crossing over 
the sixty miles that separate Asia from Alaska.” 

Probably it never occurred to 
our naturalists who assume that 





mal, has a habit of bounding 
over small trees, trees fifteen 
feet high it is said, just for the 
fun of the thing. I saw a mov- 
ing picture of that, so it must be 
true—an entire band of impala 
going into the air at the same 
time, as though at a given sig- 
nal, looking as they topped the 
trees like so many great birds 
just taking wing. 

However, Africa has no such 
antelope as our American prong- 
horn, nor has any other coun- 
try. In fact, naturalists have 
not been willing to grant the 
pronghorn membership in_ the 
true antelope tribe, though more 
closely related to the antelopes 
than anything else, as sheep or 
goats. Our antelope belongs to 
a family of his own, a distinct 
family, Antilocapridae, of which 
he is the sole member found on 
earth. Hornaday mentions that 
in nature, for his beauty and 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Hunting With Head-Hunters 
By CAPT. LEON L. GARDNER 
Exciting days in the Philippines when an adventurous 


American sportsman did not know whether he would get a 
would get him horn antelope, or any of the 


eer ora nalwe 


Old Reliable 


In which an Indiana sportsman, R. A. MILLHOLLAND, 
claims he's found fisher man’ f par adi fe in Mic higan 


Possum up de ‘Simmon Tree 
By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


A little gem of a true story that will not soon be forgotten 
by any lover of this ancient Southern sport 


every living thing originated in 
Asia, to wonder why similar 
conditions elsewhere  shouldn’t 
have promoted the development 
of like animals. In any event, 
the Noah’s ark story doesn’t ex- 
plain how the American buffalo 
got here, the American prong- 


tropical beasts peculiar to South 
America. If one beast could 
develop in America from a fish 
or a frog or whatever started 


him on his way, why not others? 


LAINLY, the whole migration 
theory of everything having 
originally come from Asia is a 
mere humbug, the result of a 
human tendency to follow a 


After White-Tails in the leader. If we do not know a 
Arrowhead Country 
By ARBEN L. YOUNG 
The story of a successful Minnesota hunt 


thing of our own knowledge, 
and have no means of learning, 
we just take it for granted that 
the chap who wrote a book and 
pretended to know, did know, 








rarity, the American pronghorn 
classes higher than the rarest 
orchid. His extinction would at once deprive the world 
of an entire family of unique and dainty prairie rovers. 
Naturalists are reluctant to see any beast or bird willfully 
exterminated, and so they warn us that no man is such 
a fool that he cannot kill, and none so wise that he can 
ever give life to what is dead. 

This is one wild animal that belongs exclusively to 
America. How he got here the Lord knows. Curiously 
enough, the two Americas have been given little credit for 
the birthplace of anything much, from man on down. Per- 
haps influenced by the Jewish or Babylonian story of Noah 
and his ark, naturalists appear to take it for granted that 
man and animals alike couldn’t have been cradled elsewhere 
than in the mountains of Central Asia—they had to be in 
the ark or they couldn’t have been. R. Chapman Andrews 
has gone to a good deal of pains to discover his Neander- 
thal man, or whatever he calls his original ape-man, in 
Eastern Asia, thence tracing him northeast and finally 
over Bering Strait, down through Alaska, thence over 
all the Americas east to the Atlantic and south to Pata- 
gonia. Just so! He had to get here somehow, and Ber- 
ing Strait was the easiest place to cross, just as Jehovah 
handed down his tablets of stone from the highest moun- 
tain, because it was closest to heaven. 

I can remember when a small boy my father told me 
the story of Ham, Shem, and Japheth. Ham was the 


not stopping to consider that he 
might have been no less a fool 
than you or I. 

Now, letting the tail go with the hide, the American ante- 
lope undoubtedly didn’t cross Bering Strait on the ice or, 
if he did, every man-jack of them came for none is left on 
the other side, nor anything at all like him. As between 
the pronghorn and the true antelopes, the former has a 
prong on his horns, while all other antelopes have horns 
like a goat, splendid horns, some of them, but without the 
semblance of a prong. His horns come out nearly above 
the eyes, while all other antelope horns grow nearly above 
the ears, goat-like. Nature seemed of two minds as to just 
what to make of the American antelope, whether a deer, a 
sheep, or a gazelle, so made him different from any of them. 
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His horns might be said to carry a spike like a young buck 
deer, but the points curve back and down, unlike any other 
horns whatever. Moreover, he shecs his horns like a deer, 
annually it is said, though Dave Messenger, the antelope 
hunter, is not so sure about the annual shedding, for he 
says that he has killed antelope at all seasons of the year 
without finding any indication of horn shedding. He knows 
that they do shed their horns, but believes they are irregu- 
lar about it, and some of them may not shed their horns at 
all. It is a certain thing that they do not all shed their 
horns at about the same time, periodically, as do the deer, 
for in that case there never would have been any dispute 
about it. Antelope horn shedding was a debatable subject 
for years, and even now there is some mystery about it. 


HE antelope is nearly the size of a small deer, around 

three feet high at the shoulders, four feet long, with 
a weight of approximately 100 pounds. It is described as a 
white animal, wearing an overcoat of brown on shoulders 
and back coming nearly to the rump, which carries a great 
patch of white. The neck wears a half collar of brown, 
running under the neck, while the males have black mark- 
ings on the cheeks. The record pair of horns were seven- 
teen inches long, but a good average size is twelve inches, 
with the tips a like distance apart. The American antelope 
is a compact animal, more like a sheep than he is like his 
African relatives. His feet are smaller than those of a 
deer, his legs flat and clean, and he has no dewclaws. He is 
built for speed, running very level and true, without the 
tendency to gallop high or bound into the air like a deer or 
an African antelope. Of American game animals he is the 
fastest, and we are liable to think him the fastest animal in 
the world, which might not be true. Chapman Andrews 
mentions some kind of gazelle or antelope in Asia which 
were bound to keep abreast of his car, no matter what the 
speedometer said. Now and then the leader of such a band 
would conclude to pass in front of the car, then lengthening 
out and putting on a bit of a sprint, never failing to cross 
over. When he did, the remainder of the band were of 
one mind about following, all crossing over and always in 
front. By which proceedings we may know that they were 
close akin to our American antelopes, for that is precisely 
what our prairie rovers would do. Andrews thinks that his 
Asiatic antelopes could run a mile a minute—it might be so, 
but that is pretty fast for legs to travel. 


A NYWAY, our pronghorns, when at a distance where the 
42% legs cannot be seen, appear to be great white birds, float- 
ing over the ground with effortless ease. Neither grey- 


horses can overtake antelope, but a horseman 
might cut in and head them off when circling, 1 well 
strung out, for our pronghorn has precisely the habit of 
going where their leader has gone that Chapman Andrews 


hounds nor 


and 


describes. 

Mr. Hornaday says that the white rump and the hair 
flight are mistakes of nature, 
1 can be seen 


long and erected when in 


affording 





the rifleman a glaring mark whicl 





long after the animal should have blended with the ground. 
Nevertheless, more antelope have been shot when facing the 
hunter than when going away. Being an animal of the open 
plains, with keen and farsighted eyes, not much can be 
accomplished by straight stalking, and the best hope is that 
the band may decide to circle the hunters and go back, 
whereupon, whatever their numbers, the whole band will do 
that very thing. I have heard of antelope being shot from a 
circling band at a quarter of a mile, the hunter aiming at 
one and perhaps hitting another farther back. The meat of 
the antelope, by the way, is a compromise between venison 
and mutton, many maintaining that it is better than either. 

Curiously enough, the American antelope is our one big 
game animal that cannot be bred in confinement. Hornaday 
says that when in parks they appear contented enough but 
do not breed. Messenger states that in the old days the 
cowboys used to capture the kids and make pets of them; 
whereupon, though as tame as pet deer, they produced no 
young. Therefore if dependence were placed on breeding 
in parks or even on large ranches, in confinement, the ante- 
lope race would die out. The only hope of perpetuating the 
antelope tribe lies in the scattering wild bands that remain. 

Antelope became very scarce throughout their range about 
twenty years ago. This led to a general closed season in 
this country, Canada and Mexico. With such a closed sea- 
son, fairly enforced, the pronghorns held their own and 
even increased moderately. ‘They are still to be found in 
sixteen states, it is claimed, from Oklahoma to California, 
with the largest numbers in Wyoming, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana. As usual, farmers and big game hunters are at some 
odds about the wisdom of complete sanctuary for the prong- 
horn. 


SUPPOSE that life is so hard for humanity that it is 

reluctant to tolerate any wild thing that interferes with it. 
We are all selfish, more or less. The big game hunter would 
like to see the antelope come back in such numbers that he 
could shoot one; the farmer would like to see them killed 
off to the last little beast because they eat something that 
belongs to him. A few years ago when passing through 
eastern New Mexico, I stayed the night with a farmer who 
took me out the next morning and showed me a band of a 
dozen antelope, feeding in his alfalfa. I carried a rifle, 
hoping for a shot at a coyote, and when we got within 
300 yards of the antelope, my host wanted me to shoot one. 
I never had killed an antelope and of course would have liked 
to shoot one, but I couldn’t do that. The farmer said to 
give him the gun and+ he would, but I couldn’t do that 
either. The band was’ much less afraid than I expected, 
simply trotting off, passing out of the field between the 
upper and the lower wires of the two-wire fence, evi- 
dently knowing all about barbed wire fences. 

As to the tendency of humanity to appropriate all the 
world to its own use, regardless of the other things that 
nature has produced, I read a little story 
recently, in point. A large cattle company 
in Africa discovered that the buffalo and 
were eating the grass that proper- 
ly belonged to the cattle. Therefore 
war was made on anything and every- 
grass. The buffalo and 
and the wildebeeste were 
sold for what they would 

(Continued on page 38) 
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He subjected Lady to a thorough physical examination 


HE COLONEL’S Lady and Judy O’Grady may be 

sisters under the skin, as Kipling says, and a dog may 

be only a dog, but happy is that man who has dis- 

covered that to get the most out of bird dogs you 
must respect their individual differences. Take the case of 
Lady, for instance. 

She was a smart young Llewellin setter, and the apple of 
the Doctor’s eye. She had a family tree that would have 
made a dowager turn green with envy, and she had cost 
him as much as my wife says her annual allowance is. Be- 
ides that, the Doctor had taken the trouble to bring her all 
the way up from Alabama for our three-day hunt in Vir- 
ginia. Yet before the hunt was over, Lady was a fly in the 
Doctor’s ointment, and he was offering to trade her to me for 
a pair of corduroy..... 

Well, have you ever put all your money on a dead sure 
thing and had the nag come a cropper, or had somebody spill 
the beans for you at the most inopportune time in the world? 
Have you ever tried to show off a baby or a radio to the 
neighbors? If you have, I am assured of a sympathetic and 
kindred spirit. 

The three of us finally managed to get together for our 
annual hunt. The Doctor turned his patients over to an as- 
sistant, Andrew dismissed his classes at the University for a 
few days, and we met on the tumble-down Virginia estate 
which our triumvirate leases. This*year Andrew brought 
two dogs, I had one, and from the way the Doctor raved 
about Lady, it looked as if we were 
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ne-Mian 
Dog 


By Havilah Babcock 


let-George-do-it manner, 
seeming to be a trifle vague as to what the 

whole business was about. Hesitant and 

wavering, she was as nervous as a debu- 
tante at her coming-out party, or as a bride during the 
awkward moment when the preacher asks whether anybody 
knows any reason why the couple should not be united. 
Well, that’s the way Lady acted. Every time anybody spoke 
to another dog, she looked back, distracted and uncertain. 

“She’s unfamiliar with the lay of the land and the other 
dogs. Give her a little time to get acquainted,” suggested 
the Doctor, quick to observe the unaccountable behavior of 
his dog. 

3ut Lady showed little disposition to improve. After two 
hours her manner was more halting than ever, and she did 
little but dog our steps, apparently cowered. In the mean- 
while the other dogs had found two coveys, and the Doctor 
was becoming visibly mystified and not a little nettled. 

A short while thereafter, however, we found Lady frozen 
on a beautiful point in a broom-straw field. The Doctor was 
elated. Two other dogs trailed up and backstood, one im- 
mediately behind the young setter. Casting a covert glance 
over her shoulder, Lady espied the other dog, and began 
twitching forward on her belly. The Doctor cautioned his 
dog, but to our dismay she continued to twitch forward until 
a big covey erupted from the straw. The birds were not 
within shooting distance of anybody, although Andrew man- 
aged to bring down a Texas Leaguer that right-angled the 
others. 


along, with a 


| 


The Doctor was a little chagrined but still faithful to his 
entry. 


“Maybe that thick straw confused 
- her, or the birds were running,” he 





going to have a private field trial of . 
our own, 

sirds were plentiful, and the 
weather was ideal. Mark Twain said 
that people talk more and do less 
about the weather than any other 
subject, but even if we had had the 
recipe we could not have improved 
conditions much. Mornings hard and 
crisp, with a promise of December in 
the air, afternoons mellow with a de- 
ferred Indian summer. 

And the terrain over which we 
hunted was made to order. Aban- 
doned fields standing waist-high with 
broom straw: meandering branches 
and sequestered meadows; oak ridges 
aflame with the myriad hues of late 
fall, and through the shimmering 
haze of the late afternoons the peaks 
of the Blue Ridge looming glamor- 
ously in the distance. What finer 
landscape could a man ask? 

The first morning out, the dogs 
went to work in high spirits, making 
a thorough job of the old field be- 
hind the house. That is, all the dogs 
except Lady. For some inexplicable 
reason, she showed a disinclination to 
hunt. She trailed half-heartedly 





‘*Maybe a canker in the ear or---” 


suggested. Funny how a man will 
convict his wife on suspicion and 
stick to his bird dog through thick 
and thin, racking his brain for 
plausible explanations, but it’s a fact. 

An hour later Andrew’s pointer 
found a covey at the rise of a sunny 
slope. Lady smartly backed up, and 
hope, that springs eternal, revived in 
the Doctor’s breast. We approached, 
Andrew steddying his pointer. When 
Lady heard his voice, she began 
bellying forward. Slowly she crept 
forward until she brought up flush 
with Andrew’s old pointer, who 
emitted low growls of protest. The 
Doctor called a warning, his voice 
taking on a worried staccato as Lady 
continued to creep ahead of the other 
dog. As we watched in consterna- 
tion and dismay, the air was suddenly 
filled with whirring wings, with 
Lady futilely leaping at them. 

The Doctor was a versatile man, 
with a vocabulary not found in med- 
ical textbooks, and he wore it smack 
out on the luckless dog cringing 
miserably between his legs. He 
threatened her with fire and brim- 























When his blood pressure got 


stone and swift extinction. 
back to normal, he took the dog in his lap and subjected her 


to a thorough physical examination. Maybe a thorn in the 
nose, a canker in the ear..... 

“No. She’s fit as a fiddle, and I don’t see what in the 
whole o’ hell and half o’ Georgia is wrong with her. She 
worked like a machine before I bought her, and now she 
ain’t worth a whoop in Hades. Lady, I thought you were 
a bird dog, but just between you and me and the gate post 
you’re a pigeon-toed, flop-eared, double-jointed son-of-a-gun, 
and anybody who would charge me as much as I paid for 
you would skin a flea for his hide and tallow and gallop him 
through hell for his cracklin’s.” When the Doctor starts in 
on you, you haven’t got a Chinaman’s 
chance. 

That afternoon the Doctor, much 
to his own chagrin, felt that the 
gentlemanly thing to do was to 
leave his dog at home, but 
more on his account than the 
dog’s, we protested. Heisa 
man you just naturally feel 
that way about. Besides, 
you might as well hang a 
dog as to give him a bad 
name, and although Lady 
had made a _ miserable 
spectacle of herself dur- 
ing the morning, her 
nervousness might wear 
off during the day. 

But her behavior during 
the afternoon was a repeti- 
tion of the morning’s experi- 
ence, with a few exasperating 


didoes thrown in for good he 
measure. At my _ suggestion, Ps 
the Doctor tried the “soothing 


system” on her nerves. Psychology 
failing, he cut a brush and insisted 
on trying a little physiology on her, but 
again we interceded in the dog’s behalf. We 
left her at home the second day, and except 
for the obvious disappointment of the Doc- 
tor, we had a perfect hunt, the kind you put 
down on your calendar and reminisce about 
for years to come. The third day, just to 
make assurance double sure, we took her out 
again, and definitely decided that she was 
an utter and magnificent fizzle. 


HE Doctor’s disgust was now beyond 

measure. Even the sight of the dog was 
unbearable to him, and he was of the lurid 
opinion that she would never get back to 
Alabama if he had to take her. 

“Andrew, I have a mind to give you half of 
that dog,” he declared with mock seriousness. 

“Why half of her?” asked Andrew, un- 
suspecting. 

“Maybe you'd have sense enough to kill 
your half!” 

I confess I had taken a sort of notion to the dog, in spite 
of the exhibition she had made of herself. A dog that looked 
as good as Lady did was bound to have something in her. 
True, it might take a Philadelphia lawyer to find it, but I 
had a shrewd hunch— 

“Doctor, if you’re really serious about getting rid of her, 
I might buy her,” I proffered. 

“Did you say buy? Buy that dog!” he threw back his 
head and guffawed. “Why, man, I wouldn’t even give you 
such a white elephant. It would be taking advantage of our 
friendship. Here,” he said, peeling off a ten dollar bill, “I’ll 
give you a bonus to take her off my hands, if you promise 
not to hold the dirty trick against me.” 

“No,” I protested, “that sort of transaction won’t hold 
water. If you won’t take money for her, maybe we can do 
a little horse-trading. What have I got that catches your 
fancy?” 

With a shrewd twinkle in his eye, the Doctor pretended 
to survey my effects appraisingly. 
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“Well, I’ll tell you what I'll do. I’ve taken something of 
a shine to those new corduroy breeches of yours. Now, if 
you'll regard that as a fair bargain, and promise not to hold 
it against me... ” 

So the hunt broke up, with Lady, and all encumbrances 
thereunto, mine in fee simple. For ten days I did nothing 
but cultivate the acquaintance of the high-strung setter, try- 
ing my best to find the nigger in the woodpile. Then one 
day 1 shouldered my gun and carelessly sauntered across a 
field with her. To my gaping amazement, she started cov- 
ering the field with a business-like manner that would have 
reflected credit on a real dog. She was high-spirited and 
thorough, missing nothing. In ten minutes she had a covey, 
freezing into the prettiest piece of dog statuary I ever saw. 
I walked up with my heart in my mouth, almost tongue-tied 

with fear that she would revert to her old tricks, but she 
held her point without the flick of an eyelash. I kicked 

the birds up, and brought down two which she re- 
trieved beautifully. Then, in fear and trembling, I 
tried her on single birds. Possessed of an uncanny 
nose and a quality which, for lack of a better word, 

I shall call intuition, she was nothing less than a 

perfect machine. 

In a transport of happiness I hunted with her the 
rest of the day, and the day 
following. Her work was 
still beyond criticism of the 
most finicky judge. Then I 
lent her to a neighbor, and 
was disenchanted again. He 
brought her back in the mid- 
dle of the day, saying that 
she was altogether hopeless, 
and he was dubious about let- 
ting his dogs run with her 
any longer. Still hoping 
against hope, I took her out 
with two other dogs—and she 
was unutterably rotten. The 
Doctor’s verdict was evidently 
unimpeachable: she was a 
complete flop. But as a for- 
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Left—The Doctor 
threatened her 
with fire and 
brimstone. Be- 
low—*‘ As nervous 
as a debutante 
at her coming- 
out party” 








lorn hope, I took her out 
alone again, and returned 


full of contrition and apolo- 
gies for all the things I had 
said about her. Again she 
was the perfect hunting ma- 
chine. 

Well, I had solved Lady’s 
equation: she was a one-man 
dog! Mine was the happiness 
of discovery. She had an in- 
dividual difference that I had 
learned to respect; she went 
absolutely to pieces when 
hunted with other dogs. 

Give a dog credit for hav- 
ing what artists call tempera- 


ment. Some dogs are natur- 
ally gregarious. They are 


not themselves except in the 
company of other dogs. The stimulus of competition is nec- 
essary to them. They revel in the limelight, the zest of 
rivalry. Others are individualists. To their high-strung and 
sensitive natures competition is fatal. Lady belonged to this 
odd minority. It was her over-anxiety to please, her over- 
developed jealousy, that prompted her to flush birds, and her 
hair-strung nerves that caused her to be distracted so easily. 
So I go back to Kipling: 

“Whether down to Gehenna, or up to a throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

Lady and I have come to a perfect understanding. She 
is a rank individualist. Well, I am getting to be an individ- 
ualist too. She is a one-man dog. Well, I am rapidly be- 
coming a one-dog man. She cannot hunt with other dogs, 
it is true, but why should I worry? With Lady in the field 
another dog is just so much excess baggage. So I have the 
best dog I ever had in my life, and all she cost me was a pair 
of corduroy breeches, which, by the way, the Doctor forgot 
to take. I’m sitting pretty, and laughing up my sleeve. 
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The .22 Hornet provides the humane method of administering lead poisoning to pests 





o You Believe in Signs’ 


Perhaps You Don’t Need to If You’re a Woodchuck Hunter 


HAT have you done, fellow 
sportsman, for that farmer who 
posts his land so conspicuously against you 
every fall? 

Did you ever put yourself in his position? 

Did you ever help stock his place with game? 

Did you ever feed the game, as he does, or did you 
ever please him as well as yourself with some crow and 
woodchuck shooting? Try it some time soon; you will 
not only benefit by the target practice these vermin afford, 
but you will also notice quite a difference in the abun- 
dance of game at hand, and—last but not least—in the 
attitude of the farmer. 

Not far off the beaten trails and much-traveled high- 
ways of eastern Pennsylvania lies a beautiful, rolling 
farmland, a paradise for pheasant hunters and rabbit en- 
thusiasts, with countless bobwhite quail, and an occa- 
sional squirrel woods to add variety to the hunt. 

An unlucky trouting trip brought us luck in another 
way for we made the acquaintance of a farmer of that 
country. No need to go into details; one thing led to 
another. George Walker was an enemy of woodchucks 
from away back. He exhibited his big 10 bore with 
pride and we showed our pet Springfield, a Hornet sport- 
er by Sedgley, with detachable scope. I often take this 
favorite of mine along on such trips, and sometimes en- 
joy a bit of vermin shooting. The parley ended with an 
invitation to us to come up and try out the contraption 
on our new friend’s somewhat numerous woodchucks. 

A week later found Pop and me well equipped with 
Hornet loads, driving past the rusted mail box and into 
Walker’s lane. It was still quite early, and the mist 
hung like great cloud-blankets along the brook and 


By Ed Watson 


the lower part of the meadow. 
We found George awaiting our arrival, 
and set out to stalk the elusive woodchuck who is not 
partial to any particular spot for his home building. He 
may choose a well-hidden place along the edge of a field 
where the sumac bushes and blackberry briars complete- 
ly obscure one’s view, or on the other hand you may come 
face to face with him midway in a field a split second 
before his departure into his subterranean haunts. 

We had chosen a spot along the edge of a patch of 
soy beans bordering a clover field. This bean patch, 
although a solid rolling carpet of gray-green about nine 
or ten inches thick, concealed nine hog holes, we found 
upon later examination, and probably nine more that we 
could not find, due to the density of growth. 


WE TOOK up our watch behind a clump of elder- 

berry overlooking the clover side of the soy beans, 
and well concealed except for a small opening, just large 
enough to peer through with binoculars which, needless 
to say, are quite an asset in this game. 

A half hour or more had elapsed before we were re- 
warded by the sight of a familiar gray head thrust up at 
the edge of the clover about seventy-five yards away. 
Through the glasses, in the dew-soaked early morning, 
this fellow appeared to be surrounded by a halo of vari- 
colored light. I was just beginning to add pressure to 
the squeeze when without any apparent movement he 
disappeared, only to come up again, prairie-dog fashion, 
about five yards to the left and in the clover. At the 
report of the rifle this fat fellow went down to stay with 
a neck shot. Pop estimated this one to weigh twenty 
pounds, which later proved a very close guess. He was 
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old, but in perfect condition, thanks to the farmer’s beans 
and clover. Pop gathered him in, and we proceeded to 
hunt along a berry and sumac growth that formed a 
natural barrier separating the clover from a weed field 
grown waist-high for the purpose of furnishing quail and 
pheasant cover. 

Moving along this natural fence with the greatest of 
caution, we found several more chuck holes, but no more 
chucks, although I did tighten my grip on the gun in- 
stinctively when a half-grown rabbit, nearly frightened 
to death, almost ran over Pop in his effort to leave that 
part of the country pronto. About fifty yards farther 
down this fence row we were again startled by an ex- 
plosion. Quail this time, eight or ten of them, whirring 
their way to safer cover deeper in the weed field! 

We had now come to the end of this row without see- 
ing any more game, and were entering a small clearing 
that overlooked the clover field and ran parallel to the 
soy beans, when Pop spotted a chuck, with the glasses, 
at the far end of the clover, sitting upright close to an 
old stump. We started to stalk this fellow at once, but 
found after we had gone only a short distance, that our 
quarry had disappeared. So, settling myself in a sitting 
position, as the prone was impossible, due to the weed 
growth obscuring my view, I decided to wait, and take a 
chance shot from this position if he appeared again. We 
were almost immediately rewarded by the return of our 
chuck to the same spot, but not quite so high. The range 
I estimated to be well over 200 yards, so in aiming I 
held the post sharp on the top of Mr. Chuck’s head and 
touched her off. With the sharp crack Pop reported a hit. 


E PACED this distance off, and found it to be 
about 250 yards from firing point to target. I had 
scored another neck shot almost identical with the first, 
except that the bullet entered a bit higher and did not 
expand with the deadly severity of the first, because of 
the lower velocity at the point of impact. 
This one was dead by the time we reached him, but 
had fallen part way down the hole—one reason why the 
22 L. R. cartridge is not practical for this form of vermin 
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shooting. Chucks ofttimes fall into their holes even when 
hit with a cartridge like the .30-06 because of their habit 
of sitting atop the mound, and roiling in through instinct. 
If not hit hard or in a vital spot, they will wriggle down 
out of sight or reach to die a lingering death, while the 
rifleman chalks up a miss. 

In my opinion the .22 Hornet, on small game shooting 
of this sort up to 200 yards, is just as effective as its big 
brother the .30-06, and certainly more economical. 

I volunteered to carry these hogs in while Pop, taking 
the gun, started to detour around a small woods in an 
effort to get a fair shot at some crows that were feeding 
in an open field adjoining this wooded area. He is, as 
one should be, very slow and cautious in his approach. 

By the time I had reached the farmhouse I had come 
to the conclusion that carrying chucks in under a July 
sun is more exercise than pleasure. From the farm 
buildings it was impossible to witness Pop’s hunt, so I 
contented myself with waiting in the welcome shade of 
the wagonshed. 


AHALF hour slipped by, with the sun getting hotter 

by the minute, before Pop’s familiar figure appeared 
in the orchard. His crow’s demise had been sudden and 
decidedly complete. Pop and I buried the remains with 
very little ceremony, and both of us agreed on a post- 
ponement of activities until about 4 o’clock when old 
Sol, having spent most of his fury on the surrounding 
landscape, would give the chucks a chance to emerge 
from the cool depths of their individual burrows without 
the threat of sunstroke. 

Chucks, like most other temperate zone animals, are 
much more active in the early morning and late after- 
noon than during the heat that accompanies mid-day. 

In what seemed a surprisingly short time the great 
sun-orb, passing through the cloudless sky, had reached 
a point far to the west, but still quite high in the heavens. 
It was 4:15 o’clock, time for good self-respecting hog- 
hunters to be afield and watchful lest an opportunity es- 
cape them. 


We back-tracked to the very (Continued on page 51) 


lworked hard for these two, but it was worth it 
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Right—By the time we had 

reached the fence at the 

edge of the woods the sun 

was setting, but I was 
content 


Below—The sumac faunt- 


ing its crimson candles 
against the drab back- 
fZround of late autumn 
forests is a signal that 


grouse may be about 








ITH a staccato roar not unlike that from the ex- 
haust of a young airplane, a big grouse took off 


from the smooth ground and, without 

taxi-ing, but with a long easy lift, went whirring 
away in the direction of the woods at a speed that was 
almost unbelievable. Bringing the gun to my shoulder, 
I glanced along the barrels, swung with the line of flight 
for the bird was going diagonally away from me and, 
leading quite a bit for it now had the momentum of a 
meteor, | pressed the trigger. At the sharp report the 
bird crumpled in midair and hit the ground with a dull 
thud, not forty yards from the little sumac tree under 
which it had been feeding. It had been an easy shot, as 
grouse shots go, but it had taken a bit of good guessing 
to make the shot possible. 

The grouse is a bird with so much individuality—each 
member of the family is so prone to do what is least ex- 
pected of it—that there are no hard and fast rules that 
will aid the hunter materially in filling his game pockets 
with their plump brown bodies. The grouse is so con- 
stantly alert, has such a varied bag of tricks, and springs 
them so unexpectedly and cunningly that the thing he 
is going to do next is almost always a matter of con- 
jecture. Such being the case, good guesses are about 
the only thing that get you any grouse. However, the 
broader one’s knowledge of the habitat and feeding habits 
of the birds, the better he will be able to guess where 
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By 
W. Dustin White 


they will be found and what they will do when they are 
located. If I hadn't, for instance, known that the birds 
are especially fond of the sour little drupes that fall from 
the horns of the sumac, I never would have guessed that 
there was a possibility of flushing a bird so far out from 
the edge of the woods. I learned of this fondness years 
ago, as a boy hunter, and now whenever I notice this 
shrub, flaunting its crimson candles against the drab 
back-ground of late autumn forests, it is to me a signal 
that grouse may be there. 

On the morning in question Hap and I had worked all 
the way out through a grove of mixed woods that had 
draped themselves over a typical Vermont hill-top. Hap, 
with his little twenty-two, was looking for gray squirrels 
and I, with shotgun at the “ready,” was alert for rising 
grouse. As quietly as possible we had tramped through 
the woods without so much as a glimpse of game of any 
kind. And then, at the old rail fence where we would 
ordinarily have turned and started off on a new tack, 
my eye caught the bright hues of red cones. 


CATTERED over the bit of open pasture land that 

cornered back into the woods at this point were sev- 
eral small sumacs and I guessed that grouse might be 
lurking thereabouts. It was just a guess, of course, for 
there were a hundred other places where the birds were 
just as likely to. be, but when hunting birds as wary as 
the grouse one should never leave a stone unturned 
which, in this case meant a covert un-poked-into. So 
I eased myself over the fence and edged down into the 
pasture until, with the roaring take-off, the bird had 
winged out into the air and presented the easy shot 
already mentioned. 

Knowledge of the feeding habits of game, which is 
acquired by direct observation, should be verified occa- 
sionally for these habits change considerably from year 
to year and vary greatly with the different seasons. So 
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{ went back under the sumac tree from whence the bird 
had recently risen and, sure enough, there on the ground 
were the unmistakable signs of recent feeding. 

For a while, then, we followed separate ways. Hap 
sneaked along the fence where a row of nut trees, 
beeches, oaks and butternuts, often meant squirrels, while 
] plunged into a thick tract of second growth stuff that 
had grown up where the lumber had been cut off. These 
woods had outgrown all bounds and straggled over the 
fences onto the fields of an abandoned farm. I was 
pretty well through the tract when I heard the roar of a 
rising grouse although I couldn't get a sight of the bird 
through the thick branches of the low-growing trees. I 
took a few steps and another bird went out, and then 
another. I could hear the unmistakable beat of their 
wings and the occasional swish as they brushed some 
outstretched limb, but couldn’t even get a momentary 
glimpse of a bird from which to estimate their course and 
possibly mark them down. There was little 
use in trying to locate them again and, with 
the morning’s experience fresh in my mind, I 
went in to see if I could tell what they had 
been doing. Nor had I far to look. There, 
crowded in among the close growing ever- 
greens, was a small, scraggly apple tree with 
quite a quantity of fruit lying about on the 
ground. Many of these fallen apples had been 
pecked and partly eaten and the presence of 
the birds was quickly explained. 


PPLES form a large part of the diet of the 

ruffed grouse during the autumn days after 
the fruit has fallen from the trees. This is 
especially true in those regions of abandoned 
and overgrown farms where the forest has 
crowded in and reclaimed many an old orchard 
and embraced hundreds of semi-wild trees that 
had been scattered along the fences and in the 
back fields. If one’s knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the country is sufficiently thorough 
to include the location of many of these trees 
his chances of flushing grouse are thereby 
enhanced. Unlike the sumac, the apple tree 
does not make known its presence by any 
display of colors but is apt to be nearly con- 
cealed by the other forest growth. Nor do 
the sumac and the wild apple constitute the 
entire diet of the grouse at this time of year. 
Often when the hunting season falls early the 
birds will be found in the briar patches, gath- 
ering up the fruit, dried and shriveled, which 
still clings to the bushes such as blackberry 


The still hunter who seeks the ruffed grouse in his na- 
tive haunts must proceed noiselessly, be continually on 
the alert, ready to go into action, and have steady nerves 


and blueberry. Wintergreen berries, too, which sprinkle 
the open knolls with bright red dots also provide an 
occasional mouthful, as do the tiny oranges of the moun- 
tain ash, the sugar plums, thorn apples and seed-pods of 
the wild rose bushes. 

While it might savor of unfair advantage to sneak up 
on the birds at their feeding places, this won’t worry you 
after two or three attempts. There is such a wide variety 
of foods, so widely scattered, that the feeding grouse is 
the same alert creature that he is at all other times. 

NYWAY, the still hunter who goes after these birds 
44 without the aid of a dog is entitled to all the advan- 
tage he can secure. I speak, you understand, of the high- 
ly educated grouse of the open sections, the birds that are 


familiar with the sight of hunters and the sound of 
guns. The grouse of the big woods sections are al- 
together different, usually, but even the wilderness 



































A nice bag of “partridges’’ (grouse) taken in the 
upper Peninsula of Michigan, where they abound 
in numbers. Photo by Dick Wood 


grouse have kept me guessing for the past two years. 
Up near the northern end of my state is a big tract 
of wild land where I go for a few days’ deer hunting each 


fall. While stalking the elusive white-tails I usually see 
many grouse—tame, stupid appearing fowls that will 


perch, whole flocks of them, in low trees and cluck and 
stretch their fool necks as long as I am in sight. Years 
ago it was our custom to bring in many of these birds 
for the camp table—picking off their heads with the big 
deer rifles—and sometimes getting two or three from a 
flock before frightening the others, but now our deer 
hunting season comes in No- (Continued on page 54) 
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Harmony in Wild Life Protection 


A Messa ge to American § portsmen 


T IS apparent that the many people who 
are interested in the future of our bene- 
ficial wild birds, mammals, and fishes 

desire as the years go by to see real sub- 
stantial progress made by the wild lite 
administrators of the States and of the 
Federal Government, particularly in pro- 
ductive and protective measures for these 
creatures of forest, field, and stream— 
measures that will insure properly bal- 
anced increase of valuable and _ beneficial 
forms and prevent further disappearance 
ot species. 

It is regrettable, though now too late 
for corrective action, that interesting and 
valuable kinds of birds, numerous even in 
recent times, should now be extinct. The 
passenger pigeon is a_ striking example. 
The recent news from Marthas Vineyard 
of the passing of the last heath hen brings 
a sense of loss to all lovers of nature. The 
dwindling numbers of some of our indige- 
nous species of upland game birds and the 
heavy decrease in the ranks of many of the 
migratory waterfowl should arouse their 
protectors and friends to stem the destruc- 
tive tide that threatens them. Many an- 
vlers know that unless adequate laws and 
regulations are soon put into effect, one 
of the most notable of our game fish—the 
small-mouth black bass—will pass as have 
the heath hen and the passenger pigeon; 
it cannot stand against commercial traffic. 

One of the most valuable marine mam- 
mals that ever existed was the sea otter, 
once found in countless numbers about 
Bering Sea and on our western coast. In 
his “History of Alaska,” Bancroft has re- 
corded that times without number the early 
Russian explorers took thousands of these 
valuable animals at the behest of royal 
patrons. Though a few are still to be 
found in their chosen environment, these 
comprise but a small remnant of the hun- 
dreds of thousands that once inhabited our 
Alaskan waters. 

The fur seal and buffalo, once similarly 
threatened, have been guarded past the dan- 
ger point and are now steadily increasing. 

Within the United States proper grizzly 


By Paul G. Redington 
Chief, U. S. Biological Survey 


bears have dwindled until they can be 
counted only in hundreds as against the 
thousands that once roamed the terrain 
of the Western part of our country. In 
the early years of the last century, accord- 
ing to the “Journal of Lewis and Clark,” 
antelope were seen in incalculable numbers. 
A recent statement made by the New York 
Zoological Society of the population of this 
unique and graceful American animal esti- 
mates that only approximately 68,000 are 
now to be found in the several Western 
states and 2,400 in the Canadian provinces. 
Our magnificent bighorn or mountain 
sheep have been reduced to a few small 
scattered remnants of the splendid herds 
that originally ranged widely over our 
Western mountain and badland country, 
adding matchless interest and charm and 
as a game animal affording one of the 
most prized trophies of the hunter. The 
caribou, which once inhabited a_ wide 
stretch of our northern boundary, is now 
reduced in the United States to the few 
animals now being afforded protection on 
a recently established state game reserva- 
tion in northern Minnesota. 


HE sand-hill crane has been on the 

down grade as to numbers for many 
years and only recently have some increases 
been reported where they have been afforded 
effective protection and refuge on breeding 
and wintering grounds. The whooping 
crane, incomparable bird of the Western 
plains, is threatened with extinction; and 
the trumpeter swan throughout this coun- 
try and Canada is limited to a few small, 
closely guarded colonies. The sage hens 
of our Western states have been wiped 
out over much of their range and in many 
other areas where they still survive in lim- 
ited numbers are finding it difficult to 
carry on under the conditions with which 
they are now confronted. Prairie chickens 
are still found in the grasslands of the 
Great Plains, but their numbers are now 
few, compared with the seemingly inex- 
haustible abundance which the settler 
found on his trek westward in the early 


part of the last century and which pro- 
vided an important and toothsome item of 
his food supply. 


E ARE living in parlous times, when 

it is necessary to place restrictive 
measures of many kinds on the statute 
books of Federal and state governments. 
All should favor such restrictions to the 
extent that they tend to bring back the 
halcyon conditions of past times or place 
wild life on a sound basis consistent with 
the industrial and recreational demands of 
a populous country. As good Americans 
we shall take them in the best of faith, 
hoping for a great renaissance in agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, and better living 
conditions that will include the charm, the 
stimulating and wholesome influences of an 
abundant and varied wild life population. 
We know, of course, that restrictive meas- 
ures are necessary and that they must be 
vigorously applied where man is unwilling 
to exercise self control in the general pub- 
lic interest. We are thinking human be- 
ings, however, and enlightened public sen- 
timent will guide the great bulk of our 
people to conform with both the letter and 
the spirit of conservation laws. 

Those of us who are concerned with the 
handling of organic and renewable natural 
resources realize that measures restricting 
the taking of big game, fur-bearing ani- 
mals, birds, and fish, while necessary, are 
held by many to be anathema. When they 
violate a restrictive law or regulation de- 
signed to protect the public interests, how- 
ever, people must be prepared to pay the 
penalty. To the extent that the restric- 
tions are fair, carefully worked out by 
study and trial, they should stand on the 
statute books and serve the public wel- 
fare. Otherwise changes can be made in 
regular course so as to meet essential re- 
quirements. 

I feel sure, sensing the thoughts of those 
charged by the states with the protection 
of our fauna and flora, that a conscientious 
attempt is being made to place in the stat- 
utes measures that are restrictive only to 
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that is and will at 


the 
the same time permit a reasonable take of 


extent necessary 
game and fur species. Such laws will 
afford wild life the needed measure of pro- 
tection and will safeguard the interests of 
our rapidly growing population in wise use 
and enjoyment of our wild life resources. 

Research work, carried on in the past 
and designed to aid in wild life adminis- 
tration, has pointed out constructive meas- 
ures and shown us the way out of many of 
our dilemmas. But in the financial cir- 
cumstances now confronting the Govern- 
ment, investigative work unfortunately has 
had to be radically curtailed. Also it has 
been deemed wise by the lawmakers for 
the time being not to continue in such 
large measure as before the acquisition of 
areas where wild birds, mammals, and 
fishes may be assured of food and haven. 
Also, by reason of the present economic 
situation, it is difficult for both the states 
and the Federal Government to provide 
funds for the employment of needed game 
protectors. In these constrictive lines con- 
servation officials find their programs seri- 
ously hampered, and the hoped-for progress 
considerably impeded. 


HAT regulations and laws are flouted 
by certain elements of the hunting pub- 
lic is beyond question, and poaching is 
bound to result in overkilling in many 
tions of the United States. Some of us 


sec- 


have been interested in the out-of-doors 
long enough to know what hindrances to 
the work of the game administrator are 
the divergent opinions and antagonistic at- 


titudes of many co-workers and well wish- 
ers, some of whom patently have had lit- 
tle opportunity personally to get the facts 
and correctly diagnose the situation. Much 
hearsay is injected into their presentations 
and in the handling of matters of this kind 


the administrator must steel himself in 
patience as he endeavors to find the solu- 
tion of problems and point the way to be 
taken 


scattered 


Between the many conserva- 
tion organizations that pay special atten- 
tion to matters concerning the protection 
of our es one senses at times a lack 
of unanimity of thought and action, a dif- 
ference of "deas as to how needful meas- 
ures for the betterment of wild life con- 
ditions should best be framed and _ sup- 


ported. When a house is on fire is no 
time to quibble over technicalities or to 
insist that one method of operation would 


surpass all others in effectiveness. Let us 
remember that we are dealing with a re- 
source that may vanish while we argue. 
Let us recognize the necessity of consti- 


tuting ourselves into a unified conservation 
corps, one that will press forward to es- 
sential objectives with charitable feelings 
for those holding divergent opinions re- 
garding methods of attaining our goal. 
Throughout the United States thousands 
of individuals and the many members of 
great conservation organizations show in 
their several ways deep and abiding inter- 
est in this problem. In general they are 
giving their conservation officials gratify- 
ing support. Constructive suggestions that 
come from the public to official conserva- 
tors are heartily welcomed. Generally it 
is not difficult to iron out differences in 
views. Sometimes, however, agreement 
cannot be reached without further study, 
but the help of all who are interested is 
most deeply appreciated. 
Many public agencies engaged in game 
protection became discouraged in the prose- 
cution of the tasks imposed upon them 
when political considerations were injected 
into conservation work. By and large, men 
of long experience find political interfer- 
ence or dictation harmful. They appreci- 
ate that the introduction of political fa- 
voritism usually spells disaster for the re- 
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source concerned. May the day come, and 
that soon, when men fully qualified for 
their work and working steadily and efh- 


receive full civil service protec- 

their endeavors; and may we all, 
izing a common menace to sound 
conservation effort, work unitedly and har 
moniously for the preservation of our nat- 
ural resources in wild life. 
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fowl prompt this letter and, as a pretace, 
I agree with your premise, but disagree 
ly with your method of approach. 
In the Mississippi Valley natural foods 


ts stennll 


abdoumn ror ducks, 


and this is particular] 
rn lakes. This statement 





ue in the northe 
probably is true of conditions fee the 
\tlantic coast with its immense stretches 
f marshes and natural feeding grounds. 
In the West it is only partially true. | 
have recently had an opportunity to see the 
almost unbelievable number of spring 
migrants on th —rr River in eastern 
Oregon and I dah and, due to the lack 
atural foods, the ducks by the hundreds 


are feeding in De wheat and hay fields 
In the various inland lakes in Orego! 


iving reference to Klamath, Tule Lake, 


‘ner and Malheur—the natural food is 
nore than sufficient for the bird life 
But when we reach the Pacific coast we 


yraphical condition entirely dis- 
imilar to anything else in the United 
tremendous reac 
narsh land in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys that are comparable in 
I bilities to the lakes above 
entioned, but there not the 

Pacific coast 


States. There are hes of 


are Same Na 


ural feeding grounds on the 


is prevail on the Atlantic coast, by reaso1 
. the rocky seashore and absence 
marshes 
\bout forty years ago some misguided 
but well-intenti ned individual conceived 


the calamitous idea of planting carp in the 
Columbia River. At that time this river, 
st nd largest in the United States, 


150 miles from its mouth 
width of about 5 miles, and the numet 
is | that still exist, had a natural 
food used by the Indian, the early whit 
ducks. I have reference to 
he almost extinct wapato—almost extinct 
of the carp. 
own eighty 
g Columbia River that we 
feed with wheat and restrict ourselves to 
ten ducks per Sunday, although the law 


with an average 


man and the 


Three of us acres of lakes 


bordering on the 


allows fifteen, shooting only singles and 
doubles and never disturbing large flocks 
It is not a commercial enterprise. We bait 


for the simple and good reason—and I am 
:mphasizing what follows with italics be- 
cause it is the crux of the whole discussion 
—there is no food for any form of wild 
life. When I say any food, I intend the 
full force of the English to be conveyed 
for there is literally and actually not a 
single spear of growing plant life in any 
of those lakes because of the carp and, as 
must be obvious, this wonderful stretch of 
country that formerly teemed with ild 


wilt 
life, would not now support a single duck. 





Our Conservation Department is An 


OPEN FORUM 


The Only Department of Its Kind in America 
in Which ALL Sides of Controversial or Im- 
portant Wild Life Questions are Discussed 
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There are no adjacent grain fields for 
ducks to forage as they do in other parts 
country for precipitous bluffs, 
covered with timber, rise on each side of 

river. 

What I would suggest is a national plan 
posed under the Duck Stamp Act 
by natural feeding places, provided 
by the government, will be initiated first to 
provide food for the wild life and then 
follow that program with an act prohibit- 
i rivate baiting, but only after the gov- 
ernment has established reserves on which 
is ample food. 

Unless this is done in that order you will 
not receive the whole-hearted support from 
en which your principle so richly 





sportsn 


deserves, for you are attempting to “hitch 
the cart before the horse,” and we are 
with you only after some provision is made 
for federal owned feeding and resting 
7 

ianCs 


experiment and 
possible to grow natural 
ods that carp cannot destroy, such as 
pond weed, but obviously such experi- 


I am informed that by 


trial it may be 


menting and planting would be _ prohibi- 
tively costly for any private group. 
Ore Frep Bercescu. 


The Conservationist 
By Harry R. E. Hampton 


down that lonesome road, 


AS I look 

4 That leads to Conservation, 

I sometimes think, “Why pack this load, 
mostly tribulation ?” 


ne—almost alone— 

In a world of thoughtless men— 
But when our fish and birds are gone 
n’t come back again! 


this bill, eh, 

saving bass.” 
Karumph! Ahem! 

This three-point-two will pass.” 


duce Jim? 
It deals with 


Well, 1 dunno, 


oft one 
With leading legislators 


Such conversation meets 


Who take no chances with their “seats’— 
Such is their simple natures. 
Let’ rm a mighty sportsmen’s club 


And ask for a reform. 
have we been playing dub; 
It’s time to turn the worm! 


“We'll make the dues so soft and low 
That none can pass the buck, 
And all can join it, high and low— 


Let's make it half a buck!” 


1 
SO pea 


s the ardent advocate 
Of Outdoor Conservation. 


By midnight oil, both soon and late, 
He scans the situation. 
“When all is said and done,” he says, 
“We boys must take the lead. 
That ‘sportsmen’ now must mend _ their 
ways 
We all must be agreed. 


“So, let’s make that a pledge in blood— 
No more to break the laws— 
By this we can do worlds of good 
And give the Powers pause. 
‘All thus will know we are sincere 
In seeking law enforcement; 
We'll rally banners, far and near, 
To give us their endorsement.” 





oks ee his hearers mild— 
Some out the door are creeping; 
ome gaze at him with eyelids wild— 
And some are sweetly sleeping. 


S 
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“It I don’t get ‘em others will,” 
Says one in soit outburst, 
“My chances will be less than nil, 


Unless I get there first.” 


“I know a place where I can bag 
Some fifty birds a day,” 

Another says, “So what's this gag? 
Why should I stay away?” 


“That's right,” agrees a third among 
The gathered sporting gents, 
But, just to help this boy along, 
I'll give him fifty cents.” 


Thus, blind, they follow hard this trail 
As long as they can do it, 

But when their sporting efforts fail, 
They rave and shout, “I knew it! 


“Nobody will obey the laws, 
Nobody will enforce ’em. 

The game and fish are gone because 
The situation bores ’em.” 


Some few plod on—it is their choice— 
They know not qualms nor fears. 
They seem to hear a little voice 
That whispers in their ears, 


“Look down—far down—that lonesome 
road 
That leads to Conservation, 
And do not weary of your load— 
You'll reach your destination.” 


That Wisconsin Rabbit 
Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The Biologi- 

cal Survey is starting to spread poison 
in this vicinity, in fact more or less all over 
the northern forests of Wisconsin, to kill 
off the surplus snowshoe rabbits. This 
whole country is aroused in protest, but 
these people apparently are a law in them- 
selves. They will not admit that anything 
but the snowshoe rabbits will become a vic- 
tim of their poison. We want to secure 
data on what such poisoning has done in 
the West, as material to stir up activity 
against this practice. 

Will vou please send me any data you 
may have, and if it is not asking too much 
would you please give my request publicity 
in your paper, asking anyone with informa- 
tion to send it to me? 

Three Lakes, Wis. D. E. Lamon. 

Note:—In reply to our letter to the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department regarding this 
rabbit poisoning the following letter is self- 
explanatory, and indicates that the State De- 
partment has been backing the sportsmen in 
opposing dangerous Federal poisoning.—H. McG. 
ig DiToR Outdoor Life:—The records of the 

department show that a request was made 
upon it by the Regional Forester for authoriza 
tion to use poison in control of the snowshoe rab 


hits This request was made on October 3, 1932 
This approval was not given by the department 
Under the statutory provisions of the state of 


Wisconsin, it is provided that this department 
may cooperate with the Department of Agricul 
ture and Markets in issuing the necessary per- 
mits to use porson, 

In view of the general recognition of the situa- 
tion that the snowshoe rabbits, particularly, are 
in excessive numbers throughout the state, and 
hecause of this fact, causing untold damage to 
plantat . particularly, and small growth timber, 
a regulation has been adopted by the Conserva- 
tion Commission authorizing the snaring and use 
of traps as indicated by the enclosed copy of the 
regulations In this connection your attention is 
also called to the regulation issued previously by 
the Commission governing the hunting of rabbits 
through the extension of the open season and 
increase in bag limits. 

It was felt that these efforts should be effec- 
tive measures toward the elimination of rabbits, 
without the necessity of resorting to poison 
Basically, there seems to be a general state-wide 
objection to the use of poison for such purposes. 

Paut D. Ketteter, 

Wise Conservation Director. 
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Wisconsin’s “Licensed Shoot- 


ing Preserve” Law 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—In 1931 the 


Wisconsin legislature passed what is 
known as the “Wisconsin Licensed Shoot- 
ing Preserve Law” by a vote of 97 to 1. 

The purpose of the law was to provide 
some incentive for landowners to propagate 
and release pheasants. It permits the holder 
of a preserve license to shoot 75 per cent of 
all pheasants, cocks or hens, released during 
the season. Since Wisconsin has only a 
very short open season on pheasants there 
would have been no chance for a preserve 
license holder to take his allotment and a 
special open season was therefore consid- 
ered advisable. This open season now ex- 
tends from October 1 to January 5 inclu- 
sive. 

Except for the 75 per cent restriction 
there is no limit to the number of birds a 
hunter may shoot in a day or season or to 
the possession limit. This is left entirely to 
the holders of the license, some of whom 
are now operating on a daily-fee or “charge 
per bird” basis. It is interesting to note 
that the average retake of liberated birds 
has been less than 35 per cent. This means 
that large numbers of birds have left the 
preserves where they are the targets for 
intensive shooting and have stocked farms 
for miles around. 

Another feature of the law is that pheas- 
ants taken from a preserve may he held in 
possession legally twelve months of the 
year. This eliminates one of the most 
obnoxious “overheads” of hunting. Many 
hunters are obliged to give away many 
birds held in refrigeration in order to dis- 
pose of them by a certain date. 

To identify pheasants taken from a 
licensed preserve the operator places a seal 
on each dead bird before it is removed 
from the preserve. This makes it impos- 


She 


DITOR Outdoor Life: I am sending 

you a picture of a string of 27 big- 
mouth black bass that I caught recently in 
Lake Okeechobee. After I got my first 
strike I dropped my anchor and never 
moved my boat till I was through. The 
first bass on the string weighed 12% 
pounds. The first seven weighed 116% 
pounds. We have, I believe, more black 





ne 


—e 


sible for a game hog to shoot free state- 
owned pheasants and then claim that they 
were legally shot on a preserve. 

Although the law has been operative for 
nearly three years there have been no com- 
plaints that it is discriminatory. The reason 
for this is that many preserves, open to all, 
are operating on a daily-fee basis. 

Wisconsin game breeders rejoice that 
they are at last finding a market for the 
tremendous surplus of pheasants that was 
driving them into bankruptcy. As game 
farming becomes profitable the number of 
pheasants reared will greatly increase since 
a competent game breeder can rear four 
times as many young per hen as are pro- 
duced in the wild state. Their chief trouble 
has not been production but consumption. 

he Wisconsin Licensed Shooting Preserve 
Law should solve this problem. 

Wis. Otto G. BEYER, 
Secretary-Treasurer United Game Breeders 

and Gamekeepers of America. 


Elk in Virginia 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—In your recent 

October number I was much interested 
in Capt. Askins’ article on the elk. After 
having solemnly been told that the elk has 
been driven steadily westward until he is 
found now only in the Western fastnesses 
and that, if certain things had not hap- 
pened, “the elk would still be drinking from 
the Mississippi River,” it is disconcerting 
for us to find, on page 22 of this same issue, 
that the only state that has a state-wide 
open season for elk (restricted in certain 
counties for “bull elk, with horns plainly 
visible above the hair”) is the Old Do- 
minion of Virginia along the Atlantic sea- 
board! 

Even then, after I have had my little 
laugh, the article in question well repays 
the reading. 

Conn. Paut Griswotp Huston. 


bass and larger ones in Florida than any 
state in the U. I have caught one that 
weighed 1434 pounds and several that went 
13 and hundreds that went to 9 and 10 
pounds. I saw one that was caught that 
went 214%—the record black bass for 
Florida. I catch as many black bass as 
any angler in Florida. 
Fla. Jack E. OLiver. 





Above is the photo of Mr. Oliver’s bass, which he courteously and thoughtfully sent\ 

to prove beyond question his right to be a Hero. If the first seven of the 27 weighed 

1164 pounds, you can figure for yourself the Heroic strain it must have been to get the 

boat back to shore when the sport was over. Under separate cover we have sent Mr 

Oliver our Special Hero’s Medal ae “= Occasion of the Saving of Florida from 
the Blac ass 
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—WINCHESTER— 


TRADE MARK 





Supreme Leadership in Year's Major 
Skeet Shooting Honors 


Now that the year’s biggest skeet shooting news is all in 
and scores have been officially checked, the credit rating of 
Winchester Guns and Shells reads like a Skeet Who’s Who 


Harry C. Hath 


Skeet Gun. 





Edward Lindsay, 





World's Record Long Runs 
410 Gauge—134 Straight 


away, of 
gust 12 at Braintree, Mass., shoot 
shells in a Winchester Model 42 Skeet Gun. 


20 Gauge—224 Straight 


L. D. Bolton, of Detr 
at Detroit, shooting a Winchester Model 21 


16 Gauge—183 Straight 
of Houston, Texas, August 4 


Dighton, Mass., Au- 
ng 34-inch 


Ist—Mrs. R. G. Va 
of Waban, Ma 
t, Mich., September 3 2nd—Mrs. Sidney R. Si 
3rd—N ie R. H. P e, 
of Boston, ee 


Great Eastern Champion- 
ships, at Lordship, Conn., 
Sept. 17-18 


Ladies’ ladivideet Championship ° 


of Detroit, Mich. 


ey , 85 x 100 
All three shot Winchester er Shells. Mrs. 
Small also shot Winchester edad 21. 


~ 


core, 90 x 100 


- Score, 88 x 100 





Harry C. HATHAWAY at Houston. Mr. Lindsay already held the All-Gauge Individual Championship Ouiver G. MITCHELL 

f uf “eae 12-Gauge record- e kk ngest run ever made— Oliver G. Mitchell, of Natick, Mass., tied for of Natick, Mass., maker of 
¢ Dighton, Mass., who set 229. He shoots a Model 21 Skeet Gun. second place with one other st ter—score, the World's Amateur 12-gauge 
the World's inZ a 96 x 100 At Br aintres , August 12, he Skeet Re rd of 223 St traight. 
of 134 straight. sner of Amateur 12 Gauge—223 Straight or. a, a poaeeee husetts State Individual 1933 1 Gauge Skeet Chem- 
. ues “ . : — 2-Gauge eet Championship with a perfect ion of Massachusetts. Mem- 
the Easte 2 States All-Gauge liver G. Mitchell, os Na * k, Mass., August score of 100 x 100. In al l events me ti ned, ber of Waltham Gan Club 
Phenaten ‘hip with 100 x 100. 12 at Braintree, Mass., shooting Winchester Mr. amen used Winchester Rar Skeet Team, Lordship and Saxon- 


Ranger Shells. 


22” and 3” 410 Gauge Events 
Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass., won both In- 
dividual Championships, with 42 x 50 and 43 x 50. 


He shot Winchester Repeater Super Speed Shells. 


The All-Gauge Team Championship 
Won by the Waltham Gun Club No. 1 Skeet Team, 
of Waltham, Mass. Score, 466 x 500. Four of the 
five shot Winchester Ranger Shells; the fifth shot 
Western Shells. 


Eastern States Championships, 
at Saxonville, Mass., 
Sept. 23-24 


Ladies’ Individual Championship 
Mrs. Sidney R. Small, of Detroit, Mich. — 90 x 100 
Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass. — 90 x 100 
Mrs. Small won the shoot-off, with 22 x 25. She shot 
Winchester Ranger Shells in her 20-Gauge Winches- 
ter Model 21 Skeet Gun—except in the shoot-off, 
when her supply was exhausted. 


Shell 


The 2'/2-Inch .410-Bore Championship 
Won by Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass. Score, 


43 x 50. Dr. Vance used Winchester Repeater Super 
Speed Shells—as he likewise did in winning the Mas- 
sachusetts State 3-Inch .410-Bore Championship at 


Holliston on August 19. 


All-Gauge Team Championship 
First—Waltham Gun Club No, 1 Skeet Team, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Score, 476 x 500. All five mer mber s of 
the team shee tt Winchester Ranger Shells. The mem- 
bers of this great team, and their individual scores in 
the Great Eastern Championship at Lordship, are 
given under their photograph, reproduced below 
The same five men shot at both Lordship and at 
Saxonville. 





Consider this record of outstanding achieve- 
ment. If you shoot skect, it should impress 
you profoundly. If you do not, yet are shot- 
gun minded, it should make you decidedly 
more aware of Winchester when buying 
gun and shells. 


ville winners. 


All- agi Individual Championship 


W Harry C. Hathaway, of Dighton, Mass. 
Score 100. He aa W ene Ranger Shells. 


National Telegraphic Matches 


Held in Connection with the Great East- 
ern Championships, September 17 and 18 


The Individual Championship 


E. Neuschwander, of San Francisco, Calif., tied 
tor first and won the shoot-off. Scores, 99x100 
and 98x100. He shot a Winchester Model 21 
Skeet Gun and Winchester Ranger Shells. 


The Team Championship 


Second place was won by the Pacific Rod & Gun 
Club Skeet Team, San Francisco, Calif. Score, 472 
x . E. Neuschwander, 99; J. P. Cuenin, 96; 


W. G. Becktell, 95; Don Westwater, 92; Ralph 
Russell, 90. All except Russell shot Winchester 
Model 21 Skeet Guns. Neuschwander and Westwater 
shot Winchester Ranger Shells. 














Mrs. R. G. Vance Cleft), of Waban, 
Mass., and Mrs. Sidney R. Small, 
of Detroit, Mich., turn-about win- 
mer and runner- up of Lerdship and 
Saxonville Ladies’ Championships. 





Waltham (Mass.) Gun Club Team, winners of both the 1933 Great Eastern 
Team Champic 
receiving the Field & Stream Cup ~~ repli cas of it from the donor, Eltinge F. 
Warner. Left to right: Clarence T. 

Oliver G. ‘Mitchell, 


nship and the Eastern States Team Championship. 


tchell, score 95; Thomas C. 


At Lordship 


Eley, 94; 
96; Dr. R. G. er 95; Mr. Warner; O. J. Bunten, 8&6. 








Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass., 
winner of Massachusetts State 3-inch 
410-Gauge Championship, 22-inch 
and 3-inch Championships at Lord- 
ship, 2Y2-inch title at Saxonville. 
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HE average Middle Atlantic states 

surf fisherman may hook, with his 

usual bait and rig, sharks, rays, 
channel bass, weaks, and so on, down to 
the abhorred skate; and yet there is one 
foe not entirely unworthy of his steel (or 
split-bamboo, to be more accurate) which 
he will land but seldom, unless he knows 
just what he wants, and how to get it. 
The kingfish is aristocratic in appear- 
ance, choicy by disposition, and different 
by nature. If a surf fisherman really 
wants kingfish, he had better angle for 
kingfish—for if he does not do so, they 
will usually pass him by. 

One day last summer, a number of surf 
fishermen at the slough were giving a 
dress rehearsal of “Toilers of the Sea.” 
They baited, cast, rested awhile until the 
crabs had time to remove the last morsels 
of bait from their hooks, reeled in, baited, 
and cast again. It was good fun, every- 
hody was getting exercise and nicely sun- 
burned, and _ the 
prin iple of fish con- % 
servation was being 
carried out with an 
almost painful com- 
pleteness. One long, 
lean, overalled Jer- 
seyman, however, 
had cornered a mar- 
ket the existence of 
which was apparent- 
ly unknown to the 
othe rs—he was 
catching small, fat, 
dark-banded_king- 
fish as fast as he 
could cast. 

His success was 
easily explicable to 
one familiar with 
the ways of our 
coastal fish, and yet, 
to the uninitiated 
anglers it must have 
seemed a bit as- 
tonishing 

The northern 
kingfish (Menti- 
curhus saxatilis) has 
recently been ex- 
tremely scarce in New Jersey waters, but 
1932 witnessed the return of this species in 
numbers which surprised and delighted 
some of us who had not expected ever to 
see them plentiful again so far north. By 
the first of June Ocean City anglers were 
having royal good times with them; by 
July the schools had arrived at Beach 
Haven. They lingered in New Jersey till 
the end of October, in spite of storms 
which sent the weakfish southward early. 
They were unusually plentiful all season, 
all along the Middle Atlantic coast. Of 
course the kingfish have been very ir- 
regular in their migrations ever since 
angling records first began to appear. 
The old-time fishing authorities describe 
the delight of anglers during the occa- 
sional seasons when the kingfish came in 
force to the waters in the vicinity of 
New York harbor. Nevertheless we all 
hope, with some reason, that they will 
continue abundant for some years. 


Ben C. Robin 
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Kingfish—An Aristocrat 
of the Surf 
By R. D. Cain 


Az kingfish a gamy surf fish? In spite 
of the condemnation by Stick and 
Heilner, patron saints of all good surf 
fishermen, there is a great deal to be said 
in favor of the dainty “barb.” 

That he is by nature a true game fish 
is my own opinion, gained trom ex- 
perience in fishing for him in the bays 
with light tackle, as well as from the fact 
that he is closely related to the croaker 
and channel bass, gamest of the game. 
Hooked on light tackle, he dashes about 
swiftly, and has a special fury at the end 
of the battle which makes him difficult 
to net. This opinion is confirmed by some 


Are kingfish a gamy surf fish? Yes, says our author, despite Stick and Heilner 


of the fishermen of former days who took 
him, fishing from boats, in the vicinity of 
New York—Louis Rhead, for one, and 
John Brown, author of “The American 
Angler’s Guide,” 1876. 

The latter goes so far as to say that 
the barb or kingfish is considered as giv- 
ing more real sport than either trout or 
bass. There is something very quaint in 
his description of a _ well-known king- 
fishing resort, and something shocking in 
the monetary consideration mentioned: 
“This house is most cheerfully recom- 
mended for its delightful situation, great 
cleanliness, excellent fare, and kind and 
obliging family, as well as for the highly 
respectable company usually frequenting 
it. N. B. Mr. Bannister provides a boat 
and bait, and is the oarsman for the day. 
His charge is $1.25.” 

When we turn to the question whether 
the kingfish is equally fine sport in the 
surf, we recognize the fact, of course, that 


son 











he is scarcely comparable with fish like 
the weakfish, of several times his weight, 
let alone the great basses and sharks. 
Nevertheless he is larger than many a 
highly-prized trout of fresh water, and 
although he seems to come in easily at 
first, under the rush of the heavy waves 
and the power of the big rod, he seldom 
or never fails to make a dashing run in 
the last breakers, and has several tricks 
for escaping if not too deeply hooked. 

Menticirrhus is a true surf-feeder, and 
lives in the sloughs and off the inlet bars; 
so closely does he follow the shore line 
that he is far less common in the pound- 
net catches than most other species. He 
is an old favorite with the South Jersey 
pier fishermen, and used to be a great 
source of sport inside Hereford Inlet at 
Anglesea in the days when Grassy Sound 
boasted the “best inside fishing any- 
where.” Like other surf-loving fish he 
likes a bit of rough water, and in Virginia 
during the summer 
commerical handlin- 
ers take him off the 
inlet bars among the 
breakers. So, when 
the “kingie” is in the 
neighborhood, the 
beach caster has as 
good a chance at him 
as anyone. 


HERE are onlya 

few tricks about 
taking kingfish in 
the surf, and they 
are almost absurdly 
simple. Use very 
small hooks. If you 
do not expect any- 
thing except kingfish, 
a hook smaller than 
1/0 is desirable; if 
their relatives, the 
croakers, are sus- 
pected of being about, 
a 1/0 or 2/0 will 
take kings, and be 
large enough to 
make out with for 
the bigger fish. The 
kingfish has a very small mouth, as any- 
one can see at a glance. 

Use small baits, of shedder crab or 
bloodworms, preferably—otherwise, clams, 
mussels, or small bits of squid, such as 
bits of the tentacles. Altogether, I prefer 
shedder crab. The kingfish is a bottom 
feeder, and molluscs, sand worms, and 
small crustaceans are his usual diet. 

Keep on the alert. The kingfish strikes 
peculiarly, sometimes lightly, sometimes 
sharply. Give him a good deal of time, 
but when you feel a strong tugging, sink 
the hook well, and reel in, even if you 
feel little resistance, for his first trick 
usually is to run toward the shore. 

Try out various holes, and lengths of 
cast. The kingfish move in and out with 
the tides, and sometimes a change of po- 
sition or a longer cast will bring results 
—more frequently, in my opinion, than 
with most other surf fish. The kingfish 
is truly an elusive prize. 

















Keep a bait among them. Usually 
when they start striking they will cgn- 
tinue for some time, and as has been re- 
marked by Southern fishermen regard- 
ing the channel bass, they probably mill 
about watching for more pieces of bait 
where they have seen one. After all, 
food does not usually come their way in 
so tempting a form as that which the 
anglers’ fat baits assume. 

Aside from the points I have just men- 
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they take advantage of the undertow and 
put on quite a performance, not uncom- 
monly ridding themselves of the hook 
when, due to their small mouths and 
tricky ways of striking, it had not been 
sunk home. Of course, no one who tries 
to yank his fish out of the last breaker 
by main strength, or runs back up the 
beach, will find the kingfish so worthy an 
opponent as will one who plays him 
yroperly. The trout can also be removed 








Ghe wagias sh 


in order. 


tioned, regulation surf-tackle is 
The surf-casting rod is heavy not because 
of the fish taken, but { for casting, just as 
important here as for the larger species. 
As I have said, most of us find the 
kingfish sufficiently good sport to be 
worth our while. Not mentioning the 
strikes which were never hooked, we lost 
a truly remarkable number of kingfish 
last fall, in the edge of the surf, where 


native quickly by the 
1 method. 
At dawn a 

f, a sharp 
rec. leet 


very 


from his pool 
to the heaving silvery 
the reeling in of a 
or of line, the quick 
sand’s edge—what though 
only a kingfish? al 
valu - his flavor as food, the “kingi« 
is well worthy of the attention be stov 
and playing him. 
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How Is Your Leader Tapered? 


By J. P. 


ee one of my articles in Outpoor LIFE 

1entioned some of the things anglers 
ce uld ‘ts irn from tournament casters about 
rods, reels and lines. The competitive 
casters are continually experimenting to get 
better equipment so that they may improve 


their accuracy, cast a little more delicately 


or increase their distance, and what they 
have learned will help anglers. 
i 
One of the things which the tournament 


considerably is the 
link between the 
of the most im- 
portant parts of their equipment. They 
have found that to control the movement 
and placing of a fly to the best advantage 
with a tapered leader they must have one 
that has a much “faster” taper than that 
obtainable in the usual run of tied gut 
leaders. By that I mean that the heavy 
end must be a great deal thicker than the 


have studied 
for this connecting 
the fly is 


casters 
leader, 


line and one 


fine tip. If the leader has the usual 
“slow” taper, that is, not much thicker at 
the heavy end than at the fine point, far 


greater care must be used in casting. If 
a little too much power is applied to the 
forward cast the fly will k downward 
and backward before it reaches the water, 
and if a very gentle cast is made the leader 
is likely to fold back on itself and not 
straighten out With a leader that is 
tapered down from a very heavy end to a 
fine point the thick and rather stiff part 
will throw the fine part over nicely so 
that the whole leader will straighten out at 
the end of the cast. 

I have seen. high-priced, nine-foot 
tapered leaders that varied only .004 of an 
inch in diameter at the thickest and thin- 
nest parts. This particular leader meas- 


hook 


Cuenin 


ured .011 point and 


ot ti 


of an inch at the fine 
t heay y end, \ leader 
length measuring .011 at the tip shou 
than .020 at the thi 
1 in a six-foot leader the 
end should be twice as thick as the tip 
wants to have good control 
Many fly fishermen who run 
ouble of having the leader foul 
on the line uld overcome the difficult 
ss effort if the leader were proper! 
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measure not 1ess 


} 
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aster 
1 
over the fl; 


nto th tr 


is another thing about leader: 
ould be taken up by the organi 
tackle manufacturers, sporting 
dealers and anglers, and that is to 
lo something about standardizing sizes 
Any hunter can enter a sporting goods 
tore and know exactly what to ask for if 
ants duck shells or rabbit shells, or 
get a pair of boots that will fit him 
ng for the size that fits his feet: and 
general run of articles aside from 
leaders the angler can get exactly what he 
by asking for it by a numbered size, 


OK s 
( 


| 
he can 


by aski 


in the 


ew 


wants 


or by weight, length or color. But when it 
comes to leaders not one angler in a hun- 
dred knows the meaning of such names as 
“refina,’ “padron” or “marana,” which are 
the trade names of certain kinds of gut, 
and if they do happen to know what these 
names mean they seldom know the exact 
sizes of the different kinds. Another point 
in connection with this “refina” and 
“padron” business is that the average 


sporting goods dealer does not have leaders 


made up under these names even if the 
angler happens to know the meaning of 
them. 


| 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 





Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
$10.00 


Pflueger 


AKRON 


No. 1893 
60 yards... .$5.00 


No. 1894 
80 yards. . . .$6.00 


GIFTS THAT 
LAST 


A Pflueger Reel makes the ideal Christ- 

mas Gift. Everybody loves fishing 
—and every fisherman and fisherwoman, 
too, loves Pflueger Reels and Baits—the 
quality tackle built out of three generations 
of experience. 


Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
— Mailed Free 


It will give you an amazing amount of in- 
formation about fish and fishing as well as the 
latest numbers of Pflueger Reels and Baits. 


Shows accurate illustrations of leading 
game fish—tells where you may find them— 
their feeding habits, etc.—also helpful in- 


4 


structions on fly casting, bait casting, 
surf casting, salt water fishing, etc. 


Write your name in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 
Dept.OL!2 Akron, Ohio 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL12, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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i th Over 
Bone-lined Jans, 
Ponerful Fliukes! 


EEP-LAKE trout, Pacific salmon, 

or Florida sailfish—it is the big 
ones you get that count most. And 
you hook and hold more big ones with 
Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks. 


Perfected by Mustad’s many years of world 
leadership in making hooks for all coun- 
tries. All standard patterns and styles... 
ringed, smelled, in flies and on all baits. 
sk your dealer. Write our nearest office 
for folder—FREE. 


USTAD 


rand FISH HOOKS 


0. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


a of Fish Hooks 





World's Largest 


NEW YORK 02 Broad 
LOS ANGELES Mas on Theatre Building 
CANADA: 284 King St., W. Toronto, Ontario 








LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE | 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 












572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








_—_ 








Make Money at H ome / 


Experience unnecessary, we tell you he 
demand! Write for Mushroom Book free. 
f\mericen Mushroom industries, Ltd. 

219 Woolnough Bid nto, Ont 






EARN upto INTL on 





There's No Better 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
THAN A 


MONTAGUE 
ROD 


NISHERMEN — everywhere know Montague 
k Rods and the exceptional service they give. 

The most popular split-bamboo rods in the 
world—famous for fine casting and great fight- | 
ing power For your fisherman's Christmas— 
pick out a Montague Fly Rod—Bait-Casting R rd 

Trolling Rod. Or for salt water, one of the 
various special styles. Prices $3 to $60. Sold 
by leading dealers. Catalog folder shows all 
styles, sizes, grades, gives prices, and is FREE. | 


Montague Rod and Reel Company 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Split Bamboo Rods 


Drawer A-M Montague City, Mass. 











We hear and read about using fine, 
medium or heavy leaders; but what might 
be fine to one angler may be medium or 
possibly quite heavy to another. Occasion- 
ally we hear the terms “trout,” “heavy 
trout,” etc., as designating the sizes of 


leaders, but like the Spanish names, and 
“fine,” “medium” and “heavy,” they are 
unsatistactory because they do not mean 


the same thing to all anglers—for a heavy 
trout to a fellow who fishes small eastern 
streams would be a minnow to the chap 
who gets eight to 15-pound, or heavier, 
steelhead trout. 

My suggestion is that all the dealers in 
leaders, the men who supply the sporting 
goods stores, should number the sizes of 
gut according to the thickness in thou- 
sandths of an inch. A single piece of 
gut or a level leader made up of gut that 
measures .010 of an inch should be known 
as No. 10, or if it is heavier and meas- 
ures .015 of an inch let it be known as No. 
15. Tapered leaders could then be listed 
as tapering down from No. 18 to No. 9, or 
No. 15 to No. 8. With this method in 
operation the novice as well as the old 
timer would know what to order, and the 
fellow who recommends certain kinds of 
tackle for any particular waters would 
be able to tell people just what size leader 
he thinks should be used. 

If measuring to one-thousandth of an 
inch seems to be too delicate an operation, 
then the leader makers might reserve a 
little leeway by using only even numbers 
such as 6, 8, 10, etc. A No. 10, it would 
be understood, would meaasure between 
009 and .011, and a No. 16 would be 


| more than .015 and less than .017. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 





Or ALL the wall- 
eyes I have in- 
spected and heard of 
being taken this sea- 
son, there = not 
been a single “large” 
fish of the species 
taken in the waters 
I have fished. They 
run regularly from 
17 inches to 2l 
inches, very few 
are under the mini- 
mum and still fewer 
are over the maximum. 














in these same _ rivers 
such an unusual thing 
wall-eye to be 


REMEMBER 

when it wasn't 
for a 6 or 8-pound 
taken on a live minnow_ or wooden wob- 
bler. I caught 4 and 5-pound wall-eyes 
quite often on the old white and red-head 
wooden wobblers and the red and white 
bucktail and pure white bucktail spinning 
baits that traveled down where they lived 
with a %-ounce sinker up the line. Now, 
they would run a piece in the local news- 
papers if a wall-eye weighing over 5 
pounds were taken. 

Part of an old gang I fish with came 
back from the French River region the 
other day. Same old story—those bass up 
there didn’t like the idea of smashing the 
old wooden minnows. The boys used night- 
crawlers and a single-spoon rig with simple 
hook. 

If there is a New Deal working in Pike- 
ville and Muskytown and Bassburg then 


it’s a sure shot that the artificial bait mak- 
ers can wake up and start dusting off their 
drafting boards and passing out a line of 
new deep darters and bottom wobblers and 
whirlers, 


for sure as death there’s some- 
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thing gone different with these game fish 
here in the old U. S. A. this season. 
Another fad the fish have chosen to fol- 
low this season is that of rising with gusto 
to the very small types of artificial plugs. 
There is a perfect craze at the present time 
in the sections of the Middle West where 


I have fished for a certain small, deep 
traveling artificial minnow, equipped with 
two sets of medium small treble hooks. 


This type is made in a new semi-transpar- 
ent celluloid composition, in the perch fin- 
ish, the blue and the deep purple finishes— 
the latter two, no doubt, representing in a 
modernistic manner the old river chub min- 
now. And they are catching wall-eyed 
pike and bass on them, brothers! 


The more open-minded lads who have 
gone in for the New Deal are getting 
remarkable catches in any kind of water, 
wilderness or otherwise. 

Lions Are Friendly 
(Continued from page 9) 
excellent shots with the camera, and we 


counted this a very successful and enjoy- 


able day. Many more were to follow as 
the lions became more friendly and more 
tractable. 

There was one lioness—we named her 


Lizzie for future reference—who was most 
venturesome and was always first upon the 
kill. She became so courageous that she 
joined in a tug of war each day, and ap- 
peared to enjoy it. We would wait until 
she was eating by herself and then would 
jerk the kill with the car. Lizzie would 
grab at it with her teeth and claws and 
hang on like a bull dog. Then we'd stop 
and Lizzie would let go her hold and stare 
at us. We'd keep that up, starting away 
with the kill and then stopping again and 
again, until the tuft of Lizzie’s tail started 
swishing. That was the danger signal. 
We were aware that we weren't playing 
with any circus lion, and we knew when to 
leave well enough alone. 

Often during the days that followed we'd 
have a tug of war with the whole lion mob. 
It was quite a sight to see us pulling six 
or more lions along at a trot, all of them 
hanging grimly onto the kill and their tails 
sweeping the air in vicious circles. When 
we wanted to take some pictures that’s how 
we got them out of the bush to the open 
plains. 

On the third day, after feeding our big 
cats we returned to camp by a long and 


circuitous route, taking pictures of scat- 
tered herds of zebra, wildebeeste, gazelle, 
eland and giraffe along the way. Near 


the lion camp we found an old abandoned 
hut and a manyatta—a corral of thorn 
brush. Masai tribesmen had built the en- 
closure to protect their cattle at night. 


E DECIDED to use the hut in a pic- 

ture if we could get the lions over 
there, so we set some of our native porters 
to work clearing away the grass and thorn 
brush, and putting the old mud structure in 
order with a few extra windows to give us 
a wider scope of vision. Even while we 
were working one of the males, which we 
had named Jim, came out and lay on a 
large ant hill to see what we were doing. 
We left a zebra carcass in front of the hut 
as a lure and we had just gone when Jim 
sauntered over to the kill. In a short time 
the others joined him. 

After this we gave our lions a rest for 
a few days while we attended to some other 
duties, but when we went back they were 
right on the spot waiting for us. It had 
been more than a week since they had madz 
a kill for themselves, and they had come 




















to look upon us as their bread winners. 

We prepared to get some special shots 
with the repaired hut as a setting. A 
zebra kill was placed inside the hut and 
we set up our cameras about fifty feet 
away. The lions went through their act 
as if they had rehearsed it many times. All 
of them went inside except Lizzie, who 
thought she would go in through the top. 
She always was a great one for doing the 
unexpected. With one bound she landed 
squarely on the roof, went through the 
frail structure as if it were a spider's web, 
and landed upon eight badly scared lions. 

They didn’t wait to go through the door, 
but burst through the walls from every 
side and completely wrecked the old hut. 
However in a few minutes they calmed 
down and returned to drag the kill outside 
and eat it. After this performance we were 
so well satisfied with the pictures we had 
taken that we decided to return to camp 
and let them feed in peace. 

One day a vulture soared close above 
Lizzie. At first she didn’t appear to notice 
it, but the next time the bird tried it Liz- 
zie sprang straight into the air and caught 
it in her claws, killing it. I mention this 
merely to show the lion’s speed and agility. 


N THIS mob of lions there were only 

two males. The dark one we named 
George, and the light one Jim. George 
was a big brute and his strength was tre- 
mendous. Once I watched in astonishment 
as he lifted a full-grown zebra which was 
so heavy that he couldn’t walk forward, 
but carried it in reverse. 

George seemed to be a favorite of the 
females and always fed with them. Poor 
Jim fed alone on what was left. The 
hatred between these two became so great 
that fights were almost a daily occurrence. 
They sparred and maneuvered with a clev- 
erness and dexterity that would give point- 
ers to a highly trained boxer. 

They soon became so vicious that it was 
dangerous to go near the mob and from 
our previous experience with lions we knew 
that unless we got rid of these two males 
they would soon make the others vicious 
and intractable. We didn’t like to *kill 
them, for both were beautiful beasts, but 
it was either that or have all of our work 
go for nothing. 

We couldn’t shoot them with a rifle for 
that would have frightened the rest away so 
we laid plans for a lion-spearing picture. 

Now across the Kenya border live the 
Nandi warriors who have won wide re- 
nown for the dexterity with which they 
use spears. We sent down to their yillage 
and brought back fifteen of their most ex- 
pert spearmen. Cameras were set up, the 
Nandi warriors were rehearsed in the part 
they were to play—and it’s difficult to re- 
hearse any one for a battle with a lion— 
the lion might not stick to his lines. 

At last everything was ready and we 
lured Jim away from the rest of the mob. 
Instantly he charged, rushing toward the 
nearest crouching warrior, who met him 
head on and transfixed him with a spear. 
The lion’s momentum carried him directly 
onto the native and bowled him over, but 
the warrior’s big shield protected him from 
being bitten or clawed. The team work of 
these Nandi spearmen was wonderful to see. 
Before the lion could recover his equilib- 
rium and do any damage the onrushing 
savages had attacked him. Jim died game- 
ly, biting savagely at a spear shaft trail- 
ing from his side. 


EXT we singled out George, who was 

harder to get started than Jim had 
been. After he was surrounded he charged 
four times before he meant business. When 
he became serious his speed was terrific. 
He knocked several of the spearmen over, 
but their deadly spears did the work, and 
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George came to his untimely end while the 
cameras recorded the kill. 

The lionesses didn’t seem to blame the 
deaths of George and Jim on us. Perhaps 
they held the Nandi tribesman alone re- 
sponsible. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that these lions were never 
afraid of people in motor cars, but let them 
see a black savage a mile off and they 
would slink for cover. They remembered 
the Nandi spearmen. 
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An unusual and arresting article by 
a young man who is one of the 
best pistol shots in America 
Practical Hand Gun Shooting 
By CHAS. ASKINS, JR 








\ short time aiter the two males were | 


killed we discovered that Lizzie and an- 
other lioness had cubs. One lioness would 
always remain in cover while the other 
came out to eat. That’s how we found 
it out. 

When the cubs were about the size of 
bulldogs we separated them from their 
mothers, captured three of them and took 
them back to camp. We hastily built a 
makeshift cage, fastening some sticks to- 
gether with bark rope and put the three 
cubs inside. The next morning when we 
went out to feed them they were 
The old lioness had traced her cubs to 
our camp, had broken open the cage and 
had taken them home with her. What at- 
titude the lions would take toward us 
after that episode worried us quite a bit, | 
but all of them were just as friendly as 
before, and in a few days the cubs boldly 
came out to eat with their elders. 

Almost all the professional hunters of 
Kenya and even the natives have come to 
know about our tame lions. When they go 
down this trail and see them coming, like 
so many friendly dogs, they kill a buck or 
zebra and feed them. 

We all take great pride in having tame 
lions right in the heart of nature’s zoo. 
Since then I have taken old and seasoned 
hunters out there, and when those lions 
come bounding toward the car they get as 
great a thrill as any tenderfoot. You see 
those veterans of the wild animal coun ay 
tremble and grip their rifles tightly as 
curious mob comes closer and closer. "Tt 
is certainly a novel sight—all the more_re- 
markable because hunters of long experi- 
ence had never thought it possible. 





| DO not wish to give the impression that 
all wild lions are as good-natured as this 
group. It is probable that these animals | 
had never been shot at which would ac- 
count for our unusual success in a ling 
them. We have tried it with other 

and the results were anything but satis 
factory. One time Mike and I tried drag 
ging bait for a lion on the Teneeie ika 
border, but when he came upon the kill 
and saw us in the car he charged im- 
mediately. We managed to shoot him 
just as he sprang for the back of the open 
car. It was a close shave. 

After Mr. Hoefler had left for the west 
coast of Africa I went out alone to take 
some pictures, and ran off about 500 feet 
of film of our tame lions. 

This time we were able to get them so 
tame that they would lie under the truck 
for shade. All the time that we were near 
them we had kept the engine running for a 
quick getaway if necessary. But one day 
when several of them were lying under the 
truck Mike turned the engine off. In- 


gone. 









“| Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 








But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 
much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 
stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 
heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
I ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved mm 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c, all drug stores. 
Beautiful new "Afso and blue 1934 Calendar- 
her TUMS and NR—Just 


send na ess, enclosing stamp, to A. H. 
TEwIs COMPANY, “Dot TAA-18, St. Louis, Mo. 











TUMS ARE 

ANTACID... 
NOT ALAXATIVE 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable NR 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 














FOR aera ae te 





BULL’S-EYE SPECIAL REELS 


1s gift for any husband, brother, father, friend who know®# 

*rice $5.00 at any good tackle dealer's. .* . The A. F. 
Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co., 3322 
Taylor St., Elyria Ohio. 


Ask Our Book Shop for 
a Price List of Outdoor Books 














Christmas Hint! 
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FOR WINTER fishing in Florida or the 
Gulf Coast—for just as good fishing farther 
th when the robins come again. 


SALT WATER LINES 
FRESH WATER LINES 


Give your sea angler an Ashaway Zane 
Grey Line. Hand laid, of best linen, guar- 
anteed strength 3 lbs. to each thread. For 
fresh water, an Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish fly line, or Ashaway Extra Strength 


bait casting line. Sold at leading sporting 
goods and hardware stores. Catalog show- 
ing lines for all fishing, FREE on request. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 306, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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stantly the lions raced out; they had 
learned to be unafraid only when the en- 
gine was running. 

It was some time afterwards that Mike, 
another man and I were encamped on a 
small salt lake on the Serengetti plains. 
The three of us were sleeping in a small 
tent with our feet toward the open door. 
Some slight noise must have caused me 
to awaken, and what I saw gave me a 
start for there, standing with head and 
shoulders in the door, was a huge lion. He 
was smelling about near our friend’s feet. 
Luckily the man was asleep and didn’t 
know anything about it. In shifting about 
the lion brushed against an iron trunk 
and the lid, which was open, came down 
with a bang. Frightened, the lion fled, 
and the three of us sat up to see what 
would happen next. 

In a short time he was back and drink- 
ing out of the only can of fresh water we 
had. Things didn’t look so good for us, 
still sitting there in our cots, and we lifted 
the lid and let it crash shut again. At the 
noise we could see in the starlight another 
lion jump up that had been lying within 
ten feet of our tent door, and the two of 
them made off together. The second lion’s 
tawny coat blended so completely with the 
grass that we didn't see it until it jumped 
up. We decided that these two lions be- 
longed to our semi-tame mob and had de- 
cided to pay us a friendly call. 


OME time later I took some friends out 

to see the “pets,” but although we scouted 
for almost a week we couldn't find them. 
Several months afterward I took some 
men hunting into the Sorrenero country. 
When we were returning to camp one 
evening we had to cross a deep ditch along 
an old game trail. Here the grass was 
very high and thick. Quite unexpectedly 
we struck a rock and stalled the car, and 
before we could get it started again we 
were surrounded by lions. 

My men had their rifles to their shoul- 
ders in a flash when I recognized our old 
friends and shouted to the men not to 
fire. It was a pretty delicate situation. 
The lions were all around us and there 
was I telling the men not to shoot—that 
they were perfectly harmless. They must 
have thought I had suddenly gone batty. 
But though they trembled in apprehension 
and kept their rifles in readiness they didn’t 
fire. Then I was able to convince them 
that these were our tame friends that had 
strayed some ten miles from their former 
haunts. What would have happened if 
some one had started shooting is impossible 
to say—certainly the situation might have 
held serious possibilities. 


WE HAD some fresh meat in the car 
and the lions knew it. That’s what 
attracted them in the first place. And for a 
few minutes it looked as though they were 
going to come right into the car and get 
it. Finally, however, we were able to 
clear the rock and drive out into a more 
open space where we threw some of the 
meat out and watched them eat. 

Looking toward the donga we saw a 
big-maned lion. He was very shy and 
would not come closer than fifty yards, so 
I knew that the lionesses had a new hus- 
band and master. This handsome big fel- 
low was much larger than George or Jim. 
Since we expected to be in that vicinity 
for some time, we again took up the task 
of feeding the lions, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore the big fellow cast off his fear and 
came up to eat with the rest of the mob. 

We discovered that one of the lionesses 
had had cubs recently. They were no 
larger than house cats, and each day when 
their mother came out to feed, one of the 
other lionesses obliged her by taking care 
of the children. 
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E WERE highly entertained on sev- 

eral occasions when we watched the 
three cubs playing about the big male. He 
seemed to enjoy being mauled by them and 
he would lie perfectly still while one played 
with his tail, another chewed his ear and 
another climbed up on his side ard launched 
an attack which always ended with the little 
fellow rolling off to the ground. 

One day when we were watching the 
lions from the car a pair of hyenas came 
to the edge of the high grass on the up- 
wind side. We were not aware of their 
presence until one of the lionesses slipped 
quietly around behind them and charged, 
driving them toward our car. As _ they 
came toward us another lioness broke cover 
right after them. The second lioness over- 
took one of the hyenas and brought him 
to a sliding halt within thirty feet of us. 

We could see her terrible, unsheathed 
claws sink into the hyena’s side as she 
held him to the ground, and growling 
wickedly, sank her teeth into the unfor- 
tunate scavenger’s neck. After biting him 
several times she ieaped off the lifeless 
body and stood for a time looking at the 
dead brute as though in disgust. 

We had become so interested in the kill- 
ing that we had temporarily forgotten the 
lions feeding close by on the meat we had 
thrown to them. 3ut when we looked 
around we saw them all alert, gazing in- 
tently upon the victorious lioness and her 
dead victim. 

Lions will never tolerate a hyena in 
striking distance when they are feeding. 
Yet it is a strange fact that I have often 
witnessed jackals feeding with them on the 
same carcass. 

That was the last time I fed our tame 
lions, but have recently been told by some 
hunters that they are still in that same 
vicinity and ready to be fed by any traveler 
who comes along. 


Steelhead Fly Fishing 


(Continued from page 11) 


Now some important pointers on equip- 
ment. 

First let us take up the question of tbe 
fly rod for steelhead fishing. So much has 
been written on the fighting power of these 
big, sea-run rainbow trout that the novice 
seems to have the idea that he must use a 
very heavy and powerful rod. While a 
good rod is required, if it is properly pro- 
portioned it need not be extremely heavy. 
A well-made rod nine to nine and one-half 
feet in length and weighing from five and 
three-quarters to six and one-quarter 
ounces will kill any steelhead one might 
hook. Many of the rods used on such 
streams as the Klamath, Eel, Rogue and 
Umpqua weigh from seven to eight ounces 
or more, but that weight is not really nec- 
essary, and in most cases it is entirely out 
of the question as I will explain later. 

The rod for steelhead should not be ex- 
tremely soft in its action, nor should it be 
very stiff, and it should not have the action 
of a well designed dry fly type of rod, 
which is quite thick toward the butt and 
very fine at the tip. The comparatively 
weak tip of the dry fly type rod will not 
pick up and lay out as long a line as can 
be cast with a rod in which the taper is 
more gradual and the action or bending 
is carried well down into the butt joint. 
By bending down toward the butt I do not 
mean that the rod should bend to a great 
extent right down to the handle, as was 
the case with bamboo rods of thirty years 
ago. Compared with split cane rods of 
today those old sticks feel like pieces of 
soft rubber tubing. 

The rod that has become known as the 
dry fly type could be used for steelhead 


fishing just as it can be used for fishing 
with wet flies, or bait for that matter. 
The only objection to it is that it will not 
handle a long line as easily as a rod with 
a more gradual taper from butt to tip. 

I mentioned that very heavy rods for 
steelhead fishing are not necessary and 
that they are a hindrance in most instances. 
With ordinary care in handling hooked 
fish a five-ounce rod will beach any of the 
largest steelhead trout one might hook, and 
that includes the twelve to fifteen-pounders 
that are sometimes caught. What the 
power is needed for in a rod is the con- 
tinual lifting and casting of a long line. 
Far more strain is placed on a rod with 
long casts than when a heavy fish is being 
played. This is especially the case when 
an inexperienced caster is attempting to 
handle too much line. To go to extremes 
in rod weight and power places too much 
strain on the wrist and arm of the angler. 
I know men who tire very quickly when 
fishing for steelhead because their rods are 
too powerful. While a fly rod may seem 
like a flimsy thing, something that a small 
boy could wave back and forth for hours, 
it takes a very strong arm and wrist to 
stand up under the strain of making long 
casts repeatedly with a really powerful 
rod, and the man who exercises his casting 
arm but little, and that means probably 
ninety-nine out of 100 of us, will do much 
better with a rod that is not too powerful. 
He will not only fish with more comfort 
but he will actually make longer and bet- 
ter casts. 


O ILLUSTRATE that point about 

making longer casts with a lighter rod 
I will bring in a tournament casting 
friend who was deeply interested in in- 
creasing his distance with a fly. He had 
been using a rod of medium power and 
with that rod and the line to fit he could 
average around 105 feet, with an occa- 
sional cast up to 110 or 115 feet. He was 
struck with the idea that a more powerful 
tournament distance fly rod would add 
five to ten feet to his casts. He bought 
theerod, rigged up a heavier line to fit it, 
then went to work on the platform, and 
with the new rod he had great difficulty in 
reaching the 100-foot mark. The reason 
lies in his lack of strength to properly 
bend the more powerful rod, and if a rod 
does not bend sufficiently its spring power 
is not used. 

If a skillful tournament caster, a man 
who knows how to get the most out of a 
rod, is handicapped to such an extent by a 
rod that is too powerful for him, it is easy 
to understand why the average angler 
should not make the mistake of getting 
too much power in his rod. 

One more word about the casting power 
of a rod. As I said before, a fly rod must 
bend to a certain extent or all of its spring 
power is not used. To explain this point 
let us use a bow as an example. The 
archer who is using a bow that requires a 
fifty-pound pull will not get the driving 
power out of his implement unless he bends 
it to the full extent, and the fly fisherman 
striving for long casts will not use the 
spring power that is in his rod unless the 
rod is bent sufficiently to develop this 
power. 

The line for steelhead fly fishing, as for 
any. other kind of fly fishing, should fit the 
rod. By that I mean that it must have 
ample weight to make the rod bend. A 
well-made rod for this type of fishing and 
weighing around five and three-quarters 
ounces will require a C tapered line, and 
rods from six to six and one-quarter 
ounces will handle a B tapered line. The 
fly line should be spliced to a backing line 
of six to nine-thread linen or a light silk 
plug casting line. This backing, which is 





















necessary to handle the long runs of steel- 
head trout, should be not less than sev- 
enty-five yards in length, and 100 yards 
or more will be better if the reel will hold 
it without crowding. 


O ADD to the distance one may cast 

with a steelhead fly fishing outfit, and 
distance is a great help in this game, the 
angler should learn to “shoot” considerable 
line. After the shoot has been mastered, 
the amount of line that can be sent out 
through the guides depends upon the line 
that is used. If the entire tapered C or B 
line is spliced to the backing a very long 
shoot cannot be made, but if the fly line 
is cut in half and the heavy end of the 
tapered line is spliced to thirty or forty 
feet of size G or H enameled line, a shoot 
of twenty-five to thirty feet can easily be 
made. In my article, “What Anglers Can 
Learn from Tournament Casters,” which 
appeared in the January, 1933, number of 
Ovrtpoor Lire, I explained how splicing is 
done and why the half of a tapered line 


will shoot better than an entire tapered | 


line. 

The reel for steelhead fly fishing must 
be large enough to hold the fly line and 
backing, and the click or drag must be 
stiff enough to prevent an over-run or 
backlash when a fish strikes or makes a 
sudden turn during the fight. If the click 
is not stiff the smashing strike of a fish 
will cause the spool to spin and that will 
loosen enough coils of line to cause a 
snarl, then there will be one more story 
going the rounds about “the big one that 
got away. _ 

To test the click tension to determine 
if it is stiff enough for steelhead fishing, 
fill the reel with line as heavy as that 
which will be used in the actual fishing, 
hold the reel firmly in the left hand and 
with the right hand give a sharp pull on 

line. If the coils of line on the spool 
loosen or flare up, the tension on the click 
spring must be tightened. If there is no 
adjusting screw on the click, the spring 
can be replaced with one that is heavier 
and stiffer. 

Six to nine-foot leaders are long enough 
for steelhead fly fishing. They should be 
of good quality and of a size sufficient to 
hold real fighting fish that may weigh up 
to fifteen pounds or more 


HE flies for steelhead are usually 

bright or gaudy rather than neutrally 
colored. Such patterns 7 the Railbird, 
Silver Doctor, Royal Coachman with jun- 
gle cock, and the smaller salmon flies will 
take fish. Many of the steelhead anglers 
are turning to hair flies and this type is 
proving excellent. A Royal Coachman 
tied with a white bucktail streamer wing 
is very good and others tied with the body 
hair of deer are quite popular. The 
stranger to western steelhead waters can 





get his flies in the towns along the streams, | 


and if he does this he will be sure of hav- 
ing patterns that the fish will take. Hook 
sizes run from No. 8 to No. 4. 

High waders are necessary, and the foot 
gear to be worn with these must be chosen 
with care. Wading shoes studded with 
hobnails, whether the nails are soft or 
hard, are useless, for they will slip on the 
rocks beneath the water. Thick, stiff felt 
soles are good, but the best non-skid rig 
for these western streams is made by stud- 
ding the entire sole of a wading shoe from 
toe to heel with sharp steel spikes like 
lumbermen’s calks. Most of the anglers 
are using screw calks about three-eighths 
of an inch in length. The soles of the 
wading shoes must be thick and quite stiff 
to hold these calks. 

Fly fishing for the big steelhead trout of 
the Pacific Coast streams is one of the 
finest sports that can be had with fly rods 
in the United States. 
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YOU cAN LEARN TO MQUNT 
YOUR VALUABLE TROPHIES « Le. 


» 40) 33 Ad -t-1:1 1:9 NOT FOR ME, JIM. 
IN FACT, MY ENJOY- 
_$ MENT FROM THIS TRIP 
ISN'T HALF OVER YET. 
DROP OVER TO MY 

HOUSE SOME EVENING— 
‘LL SHOW YOU WHAT 1 
EAN. 























" HERE THEY 
COME, JIMS 









WELL, BOB, 
THAT WAS A GREAT 
TRIP—SEEMS TOO 
BAD THE FUN'S 


= OVER. 
k 1 
y ~“% \ 








YES, AND 
\ THEY'RE FLYING 
FAST, TOO. 




















WELL, SIX MONTHS AGO | 




















| WONDERFUL COULDN'T. BUT I'D HEARD SO 
%{ B08? BuT || -- = |) MUCH ABOUT THE NORTHWESTERN 
1 DION'T | SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, | DE- 
fA KNOW YOU CIDED TO WRITE FOR THEIR FREE 
THERE YOU ARE— COULD DO BOOK. TO MAKE A LONG STORY 
REMEMBER THAT LAST yl) RA TAXIDERMY SHORT, | DID LEARN TAXIDERMY 






MALLARD THAT CAME 
WINGING IN SO LOW? 

DOESN'T HE LOOK 
NATURAL? 





RIGHT HERE AT HOME, AND YOU 
CAN SEE THE RE- 
SULTS. I'VE REALLY 
DOUBLED THE FUN 
1 GET FROM MY 
HUNTING TRIPS. 






aad WORK. 
i CRE 















































BUT “N/ NOTAT ALL. IT COSTS ONLY I'M CERTAINLY 
ISN‘T IT A FEW CENTS TO MOUNT A GOING TO, BOB. 
EXPENSIVE?2|| BIRD—IN FACT TAXIDERMY GIVE ME 
yu A\| HAS NOT ONLY PAIO ALL ITS THAT ADDRESS 
7 Aj | OWN EXPENSES, BUT I'VE AND I'LL WRITE 
Sip e@l| MADE PLENTY OF MONEY DO-)\ \ TopAY—1 HAD 
h ING THIS WORK FOR a. NO IDEA WHAT 


JIM, WHY DON'T YO \'D BEEN Mis- 
TAKE UP TAXIDERMY? ell SING. 


— 
1” INSTEAD OF THROWING AWAY 
THAT GORGEOUS PLUMAGE, IT’S A 
LOT OF SATISFACTION TO RE-CREATE 
IT. TO ME, TAXIDERMY IS THE 
GREATEST HOBBY IN THE WORLO— 
AND NOW | REALLY HAVE SOME- // 
THING TO SHOW FOR MY 
HUNTING TRIPS. USEFUL 
ARTICLES LIKE THESE ARE 
SURE GREAT FOR THE , 





























Be a Taxidermist 


Learn At Home in Spare Time to Mount Birds- 
Animals—Heads-Fish.-Tan Furs-Make Leather 


Sportsmen! ALL IN ONE COURSE 


You'll learn every branch of taxidermy. 1) 
— your sescare from mounting game specimens (2) Taxidermy Cr: 
unting an shing. Save Work — making delightful useful articles — 
those beautiful trophies! Deco- lamps, ash-trays, book-ends, etc. from mounted 
rate home and den. Wecan posi- specimens (see rabbit lamp to left). (3) Tanning 
tively teach you this grand art all kinds of furs, and leather making. Game spe- 
right in your own home. Highly cimens not needed. Use most common birds and 
f ent in} hobt =i & { | gnimals; squirrels, crows, rabbite, pipec pas. ot owls, 
ascinating hobby. Easily anc frogs. Send the coupon for FR 


quickly learned. Old, reliable . 
school. 200,000 graduates, Suc- | , Make Money in Spare. Time, 
cess guaranteed. Mount trophies for other sportsmen. A fine side- 
line business or good profits for full time. Un- 
Send for 
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crowded field. Many students earn $10 to $20 per 
week while learning. If you need money for a 


new gun, boat, fishing tackle, ete. Here’s the 
FR FE E 0 0 a way to get it. INVESTIGATE TODAY! 














Tear off and mail the coupon : NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL ! 
to the right. We'll send you g OF TAXIDERMY ' 
FREE, with no obligation, a 64M Elwood Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 5 i 
pene 48- “page a Tells g Send me your, free patented hook : 
x ow to ox 

Sauer lcauiihel oletusan Oat - how I ma: leare this fascinating a ' 
your copy now. Please state : easily, quickly by mail. Noobligation. § 
your age. a ee H 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL |... ! 

OF TAXIDERMY 1 4 
. M Elwood Bidg., Omaha,Neb. ‘ Sa Sanaa naannasnaunumamananmans 












How to “Chrome” Tan 
Deer Skins 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HROME tanned leather is rapidly 
taking the place of buckskin for 


making such outdoor garments as 
shirts, leggings, gloves, etc., and in many 
instances it is superior to the grade of 
buckskin produced by amateurs. In fact 
chrome is one modern product that com- 
pares favorably with the genuine Indian 
tan for outdoor purposes. 

Real Indian tanned buckskin requires 
weeks of patient breaking and chewing. 
The grease is chewed out of the hide and 
neutralized with saliva and its fibers are 
thoroughly subdued and _ softened by 
squaw teeth. This is not necessary with 
chrome, which may be finished with less 
labor and in much less time. In fact 
good chrome is easier to produce than 
poor buckskin and the latter is notorious 
for its bad behavior in wet weather. It 
absorbs water like a sponge, stretches 
until the garment is practically shapeless 
and is liable to dry stiff and hard. 

\ number of operations and solutions 
are required to make chrome leather and 
it will hardly pay the amateur to stock 
up with these materials to handle one or 
two small hides. It will pay him, though, 
to chrome finish deer, moose and horse 
hides singly, and the smaller skins such 
as woodchuck, dog, sheep, etc., in lots of 
four to ten. In these cases the cost per 
square foot of finished serviceable leather 
is very low. 

If the hides are fresh, they may be 
beamed and dehaired immediately, but if 
dry and hard, they must be soaked or “re- 
laxed” in a solution of warm soft water, 
soap chips and borax. Use enough soap 
to make a fair suds on top of water 
when well stirred. Soak skin until it is 
soft, then carefully “beam” it, scraping 
with dull knife edge with hide smoothed 
over a solid beam. Be sure every hard 
spot is well softened, otherwise it will 
refuse to take the tan and never remain 
pliable. 

To remove hair from a softened and 
beamed hide, lay it in a solution of: 

Boiling water, 1 gallon 

Laundry soap, % cake 

Cool this and add 

Sodium sulphide, 1 heaping tablespoon- 
ful 

Dry unslaked lime, 1 pint. 


OAK until the long hairs are loose, re- 

move hide, lay over a beam and scrape 
with rounded edge of hardwood stick. 
Replace hide in the solution and soak 
again until the fine short hairs begin to 
slip. Scrape again, soak hide in fresh 
water and scrub well with a stiff fiber 
brush to clean. 

You must now use a bating solution to 
kill the lime. The best and oldest form 
of a bate and one still used in many 
modern tanneries to produce chrome 
leather is a solution of clean (free from 
straw and litter) chicken manure in one 





gallon of water. Add a little bran to 
hasten fermentation if you wish. Soak 
the hide in this from 36 to 48 hours de- 
pending upon thickness of skin. Thick, 
heavy hides require the longer period. 
This counteracts the lime and brings the 
hide out smooth and soft. Wash well in 
clear water. A solution of boracic acid 
can be used as the bate if you prefer. 

Now the real tanning starts. Four 
solutions are needed, but fortunately the 
materials are not costly. Keep the solu- 
tions in wood pails or half barrels ex- 
cept No. 2, which should be covered in 
a stone crock or jar. 

Squeeze the hide as dry as possible 
from the last rinsing water and immerse 
in: 

Water, 1 gallon 

Salt, 1 pound 

Alum, % pound 

Sulphuric acid, 1 fluid ounce. 

Leave in this solution from one to two 
days depending upon weight of hide, re- 
move, squeeze out, rinse in water, squeeze 
dry and put in solution No. 2 which is: 

Bichromatic potash crystals, 1 ounce 

Water, 1 gallon. 

The potash is first dissolved in a little 
hot water. Keep in this solution from 
one to two days, rinse and wash extra 
well to eliminate the potash, hang skin up 
for several hours in air, then soak one 
day in: 

Hyposulphite soda, 1 pound 

Borax, %4 pound 

Water, 1 gallon. 

Wash well and hang up until perfectly 
dry. Now dampen the skin and break it 
well over a fleshing beam or breaking 
standard. This latter can be a saw blade 
set back up in a block of wood. The 
hide is drawn back and forth over the 
dull back of the blade. 


HE last solution is largely responsible 
for the soft permanent texture of your 
finished leather and is made of: 

Laundry soap, % cake 

Stearic acid, % as much as soap 

Sal, or washing soda, 1 cup 

Neat’s-foot oil, % pint 

Water, 1 gallon. 

The soap and stearic acid are shaved 
and melted in a little boiling water. Then 
balance of water is added, then soda and 
last the oil. Keep this in a warm place 
and turn the skins over, stirring them 
about frequently. Leave them in for one 
day. 

Now hang the hide up until dry and 
give it the final treatment known as 
“crutching,” because in tanneries the dull 
edged crutching knife has a_ shoulder 
handle like the top of a crutch which 
fits under the arm and permits the oper- 
ator to put his weight against the knife. 

Amateur tanners may fashion a piece 
of hardwood into the form of an axe 
head. Hang the skin up by one edge and 
grasp the bottom edge firmly in left hand. 
Set sharp edge of block against the hide 
at about a 30 degree angle and scrape 
down with all your strength. Do this 
until the grain or outside face of the 
leather is polished hard and smooth. 


AY! 


Mit, 


2 
_ 








Now sandpaper the flesh side with fine 
sandpaper glued to a wood block or 
handle. The finished hide will be smooth, 
soft and pliable, will not absorb as much 
water as buckskin and will not stretch 
and sag. 


How to Dress Small Game 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HE quickest way to dress coots and fish 

ducks is to chop off head, wings, legs 
and tail with the camp axe. Push up the 
skin in a bunch at the bird’s back, rip it 
open with your fingers and jerk half over 
the head and half over tail—feathers and 
all. You will then have to remove the 
lungs, cut around the vent and pick off 
such stray feathers as are sticking to the 
meat. With practice you can finish five 
of these birds in 10 minutes and that is 
about all the time they are worth. 

Rabbits are dressed in almost the same 
way. Chop off head, legs and tail, rip 
open the skin on, the back and pull it each 
way. Empty the abdomen of a rabbit the 
moment you pick it up in the field. Rip up 
the belly for six inches with your pocket 
knife and shake out the contents with a 
sharp downward flip. This takes only a 
minute and should never be neglected for 
a shot-up rabbit may start to spoil at once. 

Squirrels can be skinned like rabbits, but 
here is probably a better way. Cut skin 
around the tail and slit down the inside of 
the hams to connect with this tail cut. Put 
your foot on the tail and strip the skin up 
in a sheath over the body. Peel down to 
the first joint of forelegs and cut. Peel 
hide over head, cutting around ears, eyes 
and nose as you reach them. This method 
prevents loose hairs sticking to the meat 
and permits you to save the cheeks, a deli- 
cacy enjoyed by many hunters. Don’t try 
to skin a squirrel unless your knife is 
whetted to a keen edge. 

Grouse, quail and upland game birds 
should be dry picked to be at their best. 
I prefer to remove entrails through a three- 
inch split in the back. Other hunters make 
a cut below the vent and clean from this 
opening. The split-back plan is quickest 
when you dress the birds in the field as a 
smart shake empties the abdomen and this 
method is better for birds that are to be 
fried. The vent cut is slower but gives the 
bird a better appearance when it is baked 
whole. 

If a bird has lain for several days it will 
pick hard and you will probably tear the 
skin until it is a messy-looking job. In 
this case you might as well skin it at once 
instead of by degrees. Chop off head, 
wings and feet and peel off skin and feath- 
ers together. Very little fat is wasted if 
you go slowly. Quail that have been shot 
several days are particularly hard to pick 
and I usually skin them. 

The breasts are about all that can be 
saved of very small game birds such as 
snipe and plover. Clean these birds by 
pressing a thumb on each side of the breast, 
then with a quick push break the skin back, 
taking feathers, backbone and entrails with 














it. You can clean grouse this way, but 
first make a slit in the breast skin. The 
legs and back can be recovered later if 
you wish to save them. 

In camp, dry pick the larger ducks, draw 
them and plunge in a kettle of boiling water 
and scald for 10 minutes. The down will 
now rub off easily and this partial cooking 
does no harm for camp roasting or frying, 
Nobody will care if part of the skin comes 
off and you have saved the half hour usually 
required to pick the down from a single 
duck. 

At home, dry pick the duck and pour 
melted paraffin over the skin. Let the wax 
harden and when you flake it off the down 
comes too. Waterfowl have oil glands in 
the base of the tail which should be cut 
out, otherwise they give even the better- 
meated ducks a strong, rank taste. 


Woodcraft Rope and Twine 


UNDREDS of years before hemp and 

manila twine were discovered, pioneers 
and woodsmen tied bundles of sticks and 
arrows, lashed tepee poles together and 
sewed up bark baskets and utensils. They 
used the natural material found in almost 
every part of the country: sprouts, vines, 
inner bark and thin rootlets of certain trees 
and shrubs. 

Grape and wistaria vines grow sufficient- 
ly long and strong to anchor boats and 
canoes, tie logs into rafts and even serve as 
cables for short suspension bridges or 
swings over dangerous places in the trail. 


Smaller ropes of great strength can be 
quickly made of hickory and ironwood. 
Trim a shoot or sprout and leaving it fast 


in the ground, twist the top around until 
the fibers are broken and separated and 
the entire stick is as supple as rope. Many 
rail fence riders have been lashed in place 
with such withes. 

Finer twine can be made from the inner 
bark of the slippery elm, basswood, pignut, 
red cedar and white oak among the many 
suitable varieties. Strip off the bark in 
long narrow pieces. Remove the outside 
layer and boil the inner bark in a solution 
of wood ashes and water. Then pound it 
with a wood club until the fine strands 
separate. These can be pulled loose, 
straightened and twisted or braided into 
the desired size cord. 

The whole bark of the pawpaw or 
leatherwood can be split into thongs for 
quick use as fish-stringers, pole lashings or 


bundle twine without any previous treat- 
ment. 
Roots of the white spruce, tamarack, 


hemlock, cedar and moosewood make splen- 
did cordage. Use the smallest roots whole, 
but scrape the bark from larger sizes and 
split them in quarters or eighths. Then 
boil or soak in water until they are soft 
and pliable. Remember that any bark 

root twine handles and works best when 
wet. You can prepare a quantity of such 
material in advance and hang it up to dry. 
When needed, 
or ties with ease—M. H. D. 


For Poison Ivy 


R. McNAIR of the Marshall Field 

Museum recommends this treatment 
as highly successful. Procure at a drug 
store one ounce of Tincture of Iron which 
contains approximately 15 per cent ferric 
chloride. Dilute this with one-half ounce 
alcohol and one-half ounce water. This 
makes two ounces of remedy with a ferric 
chloride content of about 7 or 8 per cent, 
which is the maximum strength advised. 
Paint this liquid on the infected parts 
with a camel’s hair brush.—M. H. D. 





boil or soak it until it twists | 
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SPORTSMAN 











sportsman and outdoor lover than 
equipment an important part of their kit. The 


dealer, or order direct if he cannot supply you. 








Axe with the spring- 


Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or 
sleeve. Guaranteed 
accurate. No 182, with 


sta ones dial, post- pocket. 














| EVERYTHING 


| 





| CHRISTMAS = 


—for only 60c to $3.25 


No other gift you can make will give greater pleasure to every 

a Marble Compass, Axe, 
Knife, Match Box or Gift Set. Byrd, Peary and practically 
every great explorer and sportsman have made 


glamor of adventure and assurance of dependable quality go 
with every Marble gift. You can obtain them from your local 


MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


blade. Price, No. 49, $2. 


Price Noo? $3.850 ai Outing Equipment 
a Sights, Cleaning Imple- 


Matches always 
dry and ready for 
instant use. 
ily carried in your 
Made in 
seamless nickel- 


6. Ne 
Hoe with a eohekan plated brass. Write Today! 
dial, $1.50. price, No. 181, (A-8D 


Marble’s 
romance and 





Complete 
Marble’s Marble’s Woodcraft Knife ¢ 
Safety Pocket Axe Keen as a razor—tempered and r e e 
Safest to carry and pen ay See eye ps bee e 
- »e eather handle< 44¥ein 
keenest to use. The only ather handiean c You will want the Free 32- 


page book on Marble’s 


ments, Knives, Axes, etc. 
Dozens of useful items for 
every hunter and fisher- 
man—and pages of useful 
gift suggestions. 


Eas- 














Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 












Rich 


Hunting Shirts 


All-wool plaid shirts 


may be had in the 
following colors: 


Red and black, 


ine 
ais 


| WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, 


black and _ white. 
See your dealer. 





John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa 
Kindly send your catalog immediately 
ee eee 
+ EERE 
Name of Dealer ie 


green and black,and 
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HERE’S 





YOUR 
CAMPER 
WOULD 
LIKE FOR 





Wouldn't he be tickled 

pink to get an Abercrom- 

bie Tent—a real Ex- 3 

plorer's Tent—rain, wind, 

bug, snake, and varmint-proof—made 

of genuine Aberlite fabric, easy to 
: _ ae CAMP nasa 

pack, easy to pitch! Two sizes $26.40, 

$33 Or an Abbielite Sleeping 

Robe interlined with warm light lambs wool, lined with | 

camel-hair blanket, talon-fastened—only $27.50 . Or an 

Air Mattress, a Cooking Kit—anything the camper uses. 

We have them ALL. Write today for FREE CATALOG to 


Dept. 0. I 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 











Here is a proven LEATHER 
Hunting Coat that is absolute- 
ly waterproof, soft and pliable, 
fortable light weight, 
igh and durable. Made of 
ial buffed horsehide—six 
nths’ waterproofing process. 
Dead marsh grass color gives 
broken-in,’’ weather-scarred 
arance Will not scuff or 


tear. Free arm action. Large, 
bloo of game pocket. Per- 
f luck, rabbit or bird 


, cap and shirt 
a Also Trap Shooting 
“Out ing Jackets, Sheep- 
Vest etc. Hunters re- 
nothing but highest 

Satisfaction guaran- 
Attractive prices. Write 
free catalog showing com- 
line of Mid-Western 
Clothes for Men and 





port 
praise 
teed 
ror 
plete 
Sport 


Women 





Manufacturers of quality 
leather goods for over 
0 years 


Leather breeches to march 
ater. 





sear oN arose 
vil legged conte. 


BERLIN GLOVE.-CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








DEPT.O 














Keep rust + off 
THE TRUSTY BLADE 


Axes, hunting knives, tools—one wipe with 
Esso Handy Oil and they are protected for weeks 
against rust and corrosion. Carry a can in your 
pack—leak-proof cap keeps it out of the bacon. 
Of course there’s a can in the car, too—it earns 
its keep in no time. On sale at dealers every- 
where. Esso, Inc., N. Y. City. 
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Rough and Ready 
Sleeping Bag $7.75 


Warm, Waterproof, 
Economical 


A Wonderful Xmas 
Gift 


Storm-proof. 
Cold-proof. Wear-proof. And now low in price. Covering 
is extra-strong, waterproof cloth. Filling is all 
no cotton— properly quilted to prevent 


A real man-size bag, made to stand abuse 


new, 


warm wool 
shifting Zipper down center opens and closes in a jiffy. 
No blankets to carry. Form-fitting around neck, Light 
in weight. Rolls up. Easily carried. 

If your dealer can't supply, we will ship direct, all 


paid for $7.75. Money returned tf not 


entirely satisfied. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE 
COMPANY 
——_ — ——— Ohio 


TIP TO CAMPERS 


S.0.S. Magic Scouring Pads clean dirtiest 
camp pans and tools quickly without ex- 
tra soap, messy steel wool or wasteful 
powders. Take along a box on your next 
fishin’ trip and try "em after a big fish fry. 


| The S.0.S. Company, 407.5 P},Sk: 


Chicago, Illinois 


charges pre 


























Prices high enough to 
maketrappingpayyou 
well. Send now for Big 
illustrated Fur Price List 
also low prices on traps, 
baits, skinning knives, 
fur stretchers, and other trapper’s 
supplies, all FREE--Write 
E. A. STEPHENS & COMPANY 
608 Stephens Bidg. Denver, Colorado 





















“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 1§ St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Tra il Kinks 


Outdoor a gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Black Oak Duck Blind 


HIS blind is one of the most popular 

and successful in use on Middle West 
lakes. It is simply a frame of light timber 
such as sassafras or willow logs or even 
2x4 or 4x4 scantlings. This frame is built 
just large enough to enclose the duck 
hunter’s boat. One of the short ends 
swings open to permit the boat entering. 
One-inch holes are bored every five inches 


se A 
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in the top of each timber and short black 
oak brush is thrust in the holes. Black 
oak holds its faded red leaves practically 
all winter and these form a screen that 
effectually conceals the hunter and his 
boat without alarming the ducks. The 
blind is anchored at some favorable place 
in the lake a week before shooting starts.— 


M. H. D. 


Protecting Your Buck from Flies 

UY five yards of cheap thin brown do- 

mestic, fold once and sew up both sides, 
making it into a large sack. After killing 
your buck, splitting it from stem to stern, 
drawing, hanging up by the horns in the 
shade and propping open as wide as possi- 
ble with a stick, slip this sack up over it 
and tie around the neck with a cord. 

You then have something that will keep 
out flies and dirt and yet permit proper 
cooling of the carcass which is most essen- 
tial in warm climates. Launder after your 
hunting trip and put away for next season, 
It will last for years—E/mer C. Haynes, 


Tex. 
you want to skin a squirrel in jig time, 
pit.ch up the skin at the middle of his 
back, draw a sharp knife across the back, 
work your fingers under the edges of the 
cut, pull both ways and that’s that. It ruins 
the skin, of course, but we never save them, 
anyway. If the squirrel’s body has become 
stiff and his front legs are curled up, they 
should be drawn forward before the skin- 


To Skin a Squirrel Pronto 


ning process begins. This prevents the 
skin’s catching behind the “elbows” as it is 
pulled over them—J. H. Chamberlain, 
Penn. 


Quick Cooking Beans 

EFORE leaving home cook until they 

are soft as many beans as you expect 
to use in camp. Then drain them and lay 
out in the sun to dry. When perfectly 
dry, sack up. At camp, put what you need 
for a meal in the frying pan, add a little 
water and seasoning and cook for a few 
minutes. If well dried, beans so prepared 
will keep a number of days and are very 
handy for light-pack hikers—Edwin L. 
Bigelow, Ariz. 


The Colorful Chameleon 


HAMELEONS change their color by 
means of cells lying in the lower skin 
layer. These cells have a number of 
branches leading to the skin’s surface and 
contain granules which may be red, black 
or yellow. The flow of one or more 





colors towards the surface, and the with- 
drawal of others, produces the predomi- 
| nating color of the moment. This ani- 
mal’s ability to change color has been 
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emotion 
and temperature seem to bring as quick a 
response as the color of its background. 


—M. H. D. 


somewhat exaggerated. Light, 


The American Antelope 
(Continued from page 19) 


to the natives, left for the lions and hyenas, 
killed without mercy—anything to get rid 


of the grass-eaters. Presently they had 
succeeded, but now a queer thing happened. 
The lions didn’t eat grass, so they hadn’t 
been killed, but the wild cattle upon which 
the marauders formerly existed were all 
gone, so they turned on the tame cattle, 
and what they were doing to them was 
a-plenty. All of which reminds me of the 


sheepmen and the coyotes, and every time 
I hear of a coyote killing a sheep, I say, 
“Go to it; they didn’t leave you anythi ng 
else.” 

Dave Messenger, now seventy-five years 
old, was to big game hunters what Fred 
Kimble was to duck shooters, that is a mar- 
ket gunner. The one with a rifle and the 
other with a shotgun, both were extraordi- 
nary shots, and keen observers of the game 
they hunted. Fred Kimble began his duck 
shooting about sixty years ago, when wa- 
terfowl were plentiful beyond any means 
of computation, while Mr. Messenger 
hunted big game perhaps fifty-five years 
ago, when buffalo and antelope were still 
in untold numbers. His particular business 
was to supply mining and other labor camps 


in the West with fresh meat. He killed 
elk, antelope, mountain sheep, deer and 
bear. Presently each of these men had a 
change of heart. Kimble has killed few 
ducks in the last forty years, while Mes- 
senger has killed no big game except an 


odd beast in the last twenty years or more. 
He says he would not kill a head of big 
game now except when hunger drove him 
to it, which is not likely to happen. 


E ARE all accustomed to thinking of 


the disappearance of big game as due 
to the encroaching settlements, as due to 
hide hunters, as having gone to supply 


camps with meats, where no other meat was 


obtainable, and in a minor measure to men 
who hunted for sport. Mr. Messenger 
takes another view of the subject, so far as 
antelope are concerned. He says .hat 
antelope disappeared from their former 
range because of sheep herds which ate 
off the antelope pastures in the summer, 
and the antelope starved to death the fol- 
lowing winter. We might as well accept 


this conclusion as true, for sheep have been 
responsible for the disappearance of most 
of the big game in the West, even the 
bears. Whatever could eat grass had to 
be exterminated, and whatever couldn't eat 
grass might eat sheep, and had to be de- 
stroyed, too. Thus the antelope as 
a game animal, though if he ever does in- 
crease the protests of sheepmen and farm- 
ers may lead to an open season on the few 
bands that remain. 

It is too bad about sheep, for they are 
innocent little critters. Nobody would have 


is gone 
is gone 


a word to say against sheep if they were 
kept in enclosed pastures, as they are in all 
except the mountain states. What makes 


all shooting men and game conservation- 
ists unfriendly to them is giving them pos- 
session of the national forests. If that be 
permitted or fostered by the Government 
the sheep will be limited only by the 
amount of grass that can be grown on all 
the unfenced lands of the mountain 
Only a very limited amount of game can 
exist in competition with sheep, and the 
competition is unfair because the sheep are 
protected and the game killed by the 
sheep herders, on orders from the sheep 
owners. Under present conditions we have 
elk starving because sheep have eaten their 
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states. 
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winter pasture; antelope starving for a 
like reason; mountain sheep diseased by the 
tame sheep; deer eaten at all seasons by 


black bear shot and poisoned be- 
might eat a sheep; grouse nests 
» blue grouse disappear- 
ing. The national forests and parks are 
supposed to belong to all the people, sup- 
posed to ) be the greatest recreation ground 
in all the world, but it is coming to what 
a cousin a mine said of the Panhandle of 
Texas, way back seventy years ago. Upon 
his return from a visit to that far country, 
his neighbors in Illinois asked him just 
what kind of country Texas was anyhow. 
He said it was a great country in some re- 
spects, but if he had to farm it there, he'd 
just remain in Illinois and have them meas- 
ure off his farm up in the sky. That might 
apply to tourists from the East; just meas- 
ure off your park up in the sky at home and 
go visit it, for nothing will remain in the 
mountains except sheep anyhow. 


herders ; 
cause they 
tramped out and the 


| ERE is what Mr. Messenger says of 

antelope hunting in the old days: “You 
want some dope on antelope hunting. Well, 
I have killed hundreds of them and can 
give you our method of hunting them. It 


would different now if there were any 
left. I do not agree that they were killed 
off by everyone shooting at them. The 
antelope disappeared long before modern 
long range rifles came into use, that is, the 
large herds. I have seen the time when I 
could count up to 5,000 head in a day’s 
ride in Wyoming. The sheepmen and their 
herders killed a good many, but I believe 
the greatest number were killed by hard 
winters after the range had been ‘sheeped 


mmer. 
killed if one knew 


over’ during the su 
“Antelope were easil) 


how, and went after them with the inten 
tion of getting meat. There were a good 
many methods of hunting them, but one 
man alone had little chance except to flag 
them. Tie a rag, handkerchief or a hat 
to the top of a sagebrush and then hide. 


Sooner or later the antelope would see the 


flag, and then were bound to approach close 
enough to tell what it was. This method 
of shooting antelope was certain but very 
slow. It might take a half day to get a 
shot. 

“When we were hur ting for market, if 
there were two of us, we would separate 
as soon as we sigl Reads bunch; one riding 
at an angle in plain sight of a band, keep- 
ing such a distance as not to frighten them. 
Being very curious about any proceeding 
they couldn’t understand, the herd would 
stand and face him. Meantime, if the coun- 
try was hilly or had cover enough to hide 
him, the other man would take the oppo- 
site side and keep out of sight. When the 
two were opposite one another with the 
band between, they would turn and ride 
directly for the antelope. These little ani- 
mals are very excitable and easily driven 
into a panic. Sometimes they would begin 


to mill like cattle, and then we would ride 
right among them, after which it was just 
too bad for the antelope. Another method 
in common use was hide and shoot 
above the band, making the bullet rico- 
chet beyond them if possible. When this 
was done like as not they would turn and 
come direct for the hunters. Once they 
started in our direction, nothing could 
stop them until they passed by, no matter 
how many were killed. However, if a 
wagon had to be loaded in one day, the 
best scheme was to get them to milling, 
not so difficult when three or more men 
were in the party. 
“We killed antelope 


to 


all kinds of 


with 


rifles, .40-65, .40-82, .40-90, .45-90, .45-70, 
and I believe more with a™4-40 than any- 
thing else. We wanted to do a lot of 


shooting and that rifle was light and the 
ammunition cheap, seventy-five cents for 
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a box of fifty shells, where the cost is two 
dollars now. After nearly fifty years of 
big game hunting, and using all kinds of 
rifles on all kinds of game, I find that any 
good rifle with sufficient power, with a 
good man behind will get the meat. The 


largest herd of antelope I have seen in a 


good many years was north of Rawlins, 
Wyoming, 176 head in the band—eight 
years ago.” 


The age of romantic adventure died with 
the close of the nineteenth century. There 
remains for us only war, the flying of air- 
ships, hold-ups, and bank robberies. Mod- 
ern war proved an ugly and a disappointing 
thing and we didn’t like it. Airships are 
becoming too safe and hold-ups too dan- 
gerous. A love of adventure was born in 
us, for the glamour of knighthood came 
down to through the ages—the knight 
errant, armored cap-a-pie on his great war 
horse, fearing no man, fearing no numbers, 
in search of danger and risk of death. No 
man except the adventurous came to Amer- 
ica, in the beginning. The “roundhead” or 
Pilgrim came because they wouldn't let 
him fight in England; the plumed cavalier 
because the Stuarts would fight no more, 
but there might be wars across the sea. 


N THE wild land known as America, 
cavalier and roundhead alike found a 
country that pleased them well, an unknown 
life, unknown and desperate danger, and in 
the red man of the forest the greatest big 
game that then existed in the world. And so 
they became pioneers, hunters and Indian 
fighters, as did the sons who came after 
them. Presently Virginia became too tame, 
and he must trek westward to that great 

wilderness known as the Plains. 
The Plains became the Mecca of every 
ith with adventure born in | 


American yot 
him. For game, for adventure, for dan- | 
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us 
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the world 
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Plains-land in all 


so we find him crossing the Plains, bound 
by ox-train for the gold of the Pacific 
Coast nasenner of trappers headed for the 
beaver count more — explorers 
writing journ nd books; but all guided 
by a wild sweet as infallible as that of 
the wild goose flying south. Across the 
Big Muddy River there were the elk, the 
buffalo, the gri izzly bear, the antelope and 
the Pawnee Indian—a land a great prom- 


ise lacking nothing whatsoever. 


And so we find him, seventy-five or a 


hundred years ago, maybe in a little band, 
maybe a pair of hunters, maybe no more 
than a lone trapper in the mountains. He 


owned his rifle, horse, a pack mule, the 
clothing he wore, a blanket, and that was 
all he needed. He lived on the country, 
shot his own meat, ate roots and he rbs in 
place of bread, and became wilder tha Aw 
red man, because they had a home a4 

had none. For adventure he had the bliz- 
zards that raged, the fires that swept the 
tall grass, the grizzly bear, the Blackfeet 
and the Sioux, playing their game of war. 
Presently, uniess prematurely killed, he 
would live in comfort, summer and winter, 
and he became the most hardy and the most 
dangerous single-handed fighter that the 
world has ever known. His adventure 
never ended until the buffalo, the elk, and 
the antelope yielded to civilization, as did 


his painted foes—their calico ponies traded 
for a motor car, their red lances laid aside, 
their war game ended—all alike gone, the 
white adventurer and the red with the game 
upon which they existed, the buffalo, the 
antelope and the elk. Not one of them 
will ever come back. 
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HERE’S more “down right” com- 
fort, style and wear in a Hirsch- 
Weis Stag than any garment you’ve 
ever worn! Biting winds 


haven’t a chance to pierce 
the 24 oz. All-Wool Oregon 
Flannel—Driving rains and 
winter snows can’t soak 
through (Hirsch-Weis water- 


POSTPAID 





proofing and double construc- 


tion prevent that). Sizes 34-48 
Built for action! 8 Big COLORS: 
roomy pockets (game pocket Plaids: 


across back). 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you use coupon. 


Hora WATERPROOF @ 


‘Stag 


clear Red & Black 
Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids . 
Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 
Forest Green 
Breeches to 
match $8.50 





meRecn- WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. ‘‘0” 
‘hest 
Os l enclosed. Send STAG \ Size Color 
ad Waist f 
a Send Breeches | Size Color 
i Cata of Garments in Actual Colors. 
N 
Ad 
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DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


PILES esc 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 


| Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 


x « * * 





day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
PageCo., 2223- '3-L Page Bldg.,Marshall, Mich. 


When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 


(1 FOR HIS CHRISTMAS ....A 


ARCTIC DOWN 
WOODS **«Sitcring nose 
Solid comfort the coldest night—anywhere! 
Choice of weights, sizes, fabrics, $54.50 to 
$62.50. Buy from any good hunting goods 
st direct. Catalog FREE ... Woods 
Ltd., 3310 Lake St., Ogdensburg, 





ores, or 








Mfg. Co., 
N. Y 


NEW DEAL ro TRAPPERS 


» WE mE 
= “SFE skunk Tracks a= 


Fur prices high. Trapping pays big. 
We outfit you at little cost. Bargains 
in traps and everything you need. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
Dept. H St. Louis, Mo. 


MORE MONEY FOR FURS 
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HE longer I shoot skeet the more 

convinced I am that it is the great- 

est game ever devised for the users 
of shotguns. Skeet has brought home 
to shooters the need of properly fitting 
guns and the benefit of straighter stocks 
than those used in game shooting for the 
last 50 years. Skeet has also made it 
possible for the average man to learn 
whether or not his gun fits, what is 
needed in a gun to make it fit and how 
the gun should balance for his style of 
shooting. 

As an example of what a_ properly 
fitted gun will do for a shooter I may 
point to the case of a man who broke 
22x25 the first time he shot a round of 
skeet. He continued to break around 22 
for months, then he was struck with the 
idea that he needed more spread to get 
into the 25 class, so without consulting 
anybody he sawed 4 inches off the end of 
the 30-inch barrel he 
was using. Then his 
troubles began. His 
scores dropped down 
below 20 and re- 
mained there, for his 
gun was throwing a 
4-foot pattern at the 
distance at which he 
broke his _ targets, 
and we all know that 
even though a gun is 
pointed correctly a 
4-foot spread will 
leave “holes” large 
enough to cause 
misses. Finally he 
became convinced 
that he had made a 
mistake and began 
trying various guns 
to determine what he 
needed in a new gun. 
One day he started a 
round with a 20 
gauge pump and 
missed the first 12 
targets. Becoming 
disgusted he picked 
up a 20 gauge double 
and broke the next 
12. straight. 30th 
guns patterned about 
the same and there 
was not more than two ounces of difference 
in the weights of the two guns. The im- 
provement in the shooting was not caused 
by sighting over a pair of tubes, but be- 
cause the double had a longer and straighter 
stock than that on the pump gun, and 
this stock was better suited to this 
shooter's style of gun pointing. 

I have another friend who had been 
an excellent trap and field shot for many 
years. He had quit shooting for about 
10 years and then took up skeet, and as 
he had parted with the field guns he 
formerly used he tried a 20 gauge re- 
peater at the new clay target game. With 
this gun loaded for skeet, with never 
more than one shell in the magazine, he 
missed frequently by shooting too high. 
He knew that he was sending his loads 
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Capt. Chas. Aakine 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 16 


above the targets he missed, but on the 
outgoing birds he could not force himself 
to hold low enough to connect. 


NE day we went out to the skeet field 

to do a little experimenting with the 
balance of his gun, which we knew was 
very light in the muzzle. As we were 
alone and could break the rule about the 
number of shells that could be placed in 
a gun, we loaded the magazine with five 
shells. With this additional weight for- 
ward of the breech the gun did not feel 
light in the muzzle and he began to hit 
the outgoing targets regularly. 
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POWERFUL SKEETERS 


of the best skeet shooting in America 


We then marked the point at which the 
gun balanced when fully loaded, and after 
determining this a piece of lead of the 
proper weight was placed in the forward 
end of the magazine to make the gun 
balance exactly the same as when the 
magazine carried five shells. 

If these men had been shooting in the 
field they probably would never have 
learned what was wrong with their guns. 
In the first place they would not have 
had a sufficient number of shots to do 
the necessary experimenting, and even 
with plenty of birds at which to fire 
they would have been more or less keyed 
up when shooting at game and therefore 
their minds would not have been entirely 
on the matter of testing the drop of stock 
or noting whether or not the muzzle felt 


uns 






too light. Men who have used pump or 
automatic guns in the field for years have 
become accustomed to the balance or “feel” 
of their guns with the magazines loaded 
to capacity. If they used these pump guns 
at skeet and had them loaded with one 
shell in the barrel for the singles and an 
extra shell in the magazine for doubles, 
they might be inclined to over-shoot, par- 
ticularly on the outgoing targets which 
require holding under, for the muzzle 
will undoubtedly feel lighter with only 
one shell in the magazine, and with a 
lighter muzzle a man may swing a little 
higher than he intends to point his gun. 


KEET as it is shot today is about as 

nearly perfect as it is possible to make 
a game that is played with shotguns. 
Beginners, and 16-yard trap shooters of 
long _ experience, 
sometimes object to 
No. 8 station, but 
after they learn to 
hit targets at this 
stand they admit 
that the ce iter posi- 
tion does what it 
was supposed to do, 
and that is to teach 
fast shooting. While 
all of the shots are 
what they should be, 
I have been advo- 
cating a change in 
Rule 4, which now 
reads as_ follows: 
“No shooter may 
shoot at any broken 
target, or at any 
target which varies 
noticeably from the 
prescribed line of 
flight. If the shoot- 
er shoots at such a 
target he shall be 
required to shoot 
over again and shall 
abide by the results 


The Pacific Rod and Gun Club team which won second place in this year’s National of the second shot. 
Telegraphic skeet shoot. Left to right, Don Westwater, d 
wander (who tied for high individual with 99), C. R. Danielson, president of the club, 
J This San Francisco group consistently does some 


G. Becktell, E. Neusch- The referee shall 


decide when this is 
necessary.” 

With the excel- 
lent trap equipment we have today there 
is no excuse for targets that vary a great 
deal from the prescribed line of flight ex- 
cept when a strong wind is blowing or 
when the trap boy fails to properly seat a 
target on the carrier. If the wind is blow- 
ing from one trap toward the other some 
of the targets heading into the wind will 
rise abruptly and some of those traveling 
with the wind may take a sudden dive. If 
the wind is blowing across the field many 
of the birds will curve. We can do nothing 
to prevent the irregular flight of many of 
the targets in a wind, and it is not neces- 
sary to do this, for under such conditions 
all of the shooters will be on a fairly 
equal footing. All of them will get out- 
of-line birds, and they should be com- 
pelled to take them. But when we come 
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Sir Greenhead 
Is On His Way! 


Nos are getting crisp. Northern 


hunting grounds are having snow. 





Cold-weather wildfowl—well fattened, sleek- 
plumaged, husky—are teeming South by 
night, on the move much of the day. Restless, 
wary, at their top form for speed, they have 
been shot at enough times to know what it’s 


all about. 


NOW you need Winchester Super Speed 
Shells. For their lightning get-away . . . their 
remarkable far-reaching high speed . . . their 
controlled shot string—short, compact, deadly 
at double the usual range .. . their clean kill- 
ing famous Winchester wallop away yonder, 
60, 70, even 80 yards! 


From an original unre 
touched photograph. 
Courtesy C. M. Powers. 
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NEW 
SHELL | 

FOLDER 

FREE 





SHOT SHELLS 








YOU WILL GET SERVICE! 


You get a heavier powder load, scientifi- 
cally balanced both with a heavier charge 
of chilled shot (except in BB, which are 
soft) and with their new progressive-burn- 
ing powder’s own new way of doing things. 
By developing their pressure gradually, 
your Super Speeds fail to hit you with the 
sharp severe recoil that ordinarily would be 
right there. Yet they propel their big charge 
of shot so much faster and farther, and with 
so much more sustained energy! Do it, too, 
with that remarkably effective short shot 
string, that is mot intended for short range. 


Besides far better for long range, you 
will find them a big improvement in shoot- 
ing in high cross winds. There being much 
less shot drift, you can hold closer, conse- 
quently more accurately. 


Leader Super Speed and Repeater Super 
Speed. For deer (buckshot or single ball) 
in Repeater only. At your dealers. Get some 
for long range TODAY. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 




















RIFLEMEN: Read this 
Special Christmas Offer 


Order right NOW and one of those famous 
Griffin & Howe re-styled, re-equipped, re-fin- 
ished Model 54 Winchester Rifles will be ready 
for you in time for Christmas Choose your 
caliber: .330 Gov't. 06—.270 Win.—7 mm 
250-3000 Sav.—or .22 Hornet. Your gun will 
have G. & H. special inlet standard cheek rest 
of walnut—steel pistol grip cap—horn forearm 
tip—Lyman No. 48 receiver sight—q. d. front 
«ight cover—q. d. sling swivels—Whelen shoot- 
ing gun-sling—complete, $80. Other special 
styling to order Remember—your order for 
Christmas must be placed at once. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makersof Fine Rifles 
Dept. OL, 202 East 44th St., N. Y. C. 

















The Only PATENTED 


GUN CLEANER 


Oil and Solvent combined; 
simply apply; no ramrodding. 
GENEROUS Protect that straight shooter. 

SAMPLE In handy spout cans at your 


c Sport Store or write 

10 McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE | 

1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 
besos —_ 

IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 
King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—imake the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters—rifle and shot 
gun Send 

for catalog 


































Floor, 
Arcade 
Bidg., Cleveland, 

Ohio 


Co., 4th 








On the Guns 


SAVE 4 You Buy 


ANY shooters tell us they 
have saved 25° %, and more 
on the cost of shooting 


equipment, through the help we 
give them. 

We tell them how to select the 
right type ot equipment for the kind 
of shooting they enjoy most; thus, 

avoiding the many disappoint- 

ments of purchasing unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable guns and accessories. 

Through the medium of the 

American Rifleman magazine which 
is sent to all members each 
month, we also keep them fully 
informed of the very latest de- 
velopment in all types of shoot- 
ing equipment. 

The American Rifleman is the 

only magazine published er- 

clusively in the interest of gun 
lovers. Every issue is a veri- 
table textbook of the shoot- 
ing lore of yesterday, and 
today. 12 issues mean a 
year's education in straight 
shooting. 

A year's subscription costs 
but $3.90, and includes all 
the services of the N. R. A. 
Uses the coupon below to 
ask for full particulars. No 
obligation, of course. 


















NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
$12 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me further information con- 
cerning your money saving plan, and tell me about the 
various other benefits of membership, too. 
Note: A sample copy of the American Rifleman 
magazine will also be sent if you attach Ge in stamps 
to cover mailing. 


Nome 
Address 


City 


Ee ee ee Age 











F. W. King Opt. | 





| enjoy it? 
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to the question of faulty targets caused 
by failure of the trap boy to properly 
place the target on the carrier, we find a 
condition that may handicap one shooter 
severely, for all of the others in a squad 
may have fair targets and this one bird 
carelessly laid on the carrier will fly out 
at an unexpected sharp angle. 

What I am suggesting is that Rule 4 
be changed to provide that the shooter 
must take every unbroken target that 
leaves the trap house, and then reduce 
the size of the chute opening through 
which the targets pass from the trap 
house so that any target on a calm day 
that would be out of line more than 
three feet either side of station No. 8 
would hit the side of the chute and break. 
As I said before, with the trap equipment 
we now have we can, on a calm day, 
throw targets within a few inches either 
side of a line directly over station No. 8 
when the targets are properly placed on 
the carriers, but we cannot hope that a 
trap boy will get every one of a thou- 
sand or more targets exactly in the right 
position on the carrier. If we cannot 
overcome the occasional failure on the 
part of the trap boy, then let us make 
misplaced targets break as they leave the 
trap house. With a smaller opening 
through which the targets would have 
to pass, a bird that would be greatly 
out of line over station No. 8 would hit 
the side of the chute and break. 


What Is Good Shooting? 
By Chas. Askins 


AT is good shotgun shooting? We 
all know what it is at regulation traps 
or at skeet, where a man has to break 95 
per cent in order to feel that he is making 
a showing, but what is it afield? If a man 
could regularly kill 90 per cent of the birds 
shot at, do you suppose he would really 
Of course men differ and con- 
ditions differ also. There are times, prob- 
ably, when any one of us would like to 
“show off,” like the little boy who had 
just learned to stand on his head, and 
amaze our audience with perfect shooting. 
We have all tried that “amazing” business, 
I suspect, and generally it doesn’t work. 
There is no more irritating shooting com- 
panion than the man with a reputation for 
being a crack shot, who thinks he has to 
maintain it at our expense, even to taking 
the birds that fairly belong to us. 

How well do you have to shoot in order 
to follow the sport with the greatest keen- 
ness? My own notion is that about 60 
per cent of kills to empty shells will keep 
a man highly interested. Shooting is a 
gambling game, a game of chance, a game 
in which Lady Luck takes a hand. Two 
gunners at opposite extremes of ability 
might tire of it because the element of luck 
was pretty well eliminated. The first would 
be the man who killed all the birds and the 
second the chap who didn’t kill any of 
them. There is a point where the two could 
come together, each getting a maximum 
of pleasure, and I have arbitrarily fixed it 
at 60 per cent of kills and 40 per cent of 
misses. Sure, I know, not many of us can 
shoot well enough to “cut too much wood.” 

Here is a little story, though, in point. 
It was the beginning of the dove season, 
the birds were lazy, hadn’t been molested, 
warm day, no wind, and they came in close. 
I started out fo kill 12 doves, but killed 
nine straight and the monotony of the 
thing caused me to quit and start home. I 
wasn’t getting any kick out of that and it 
looked to me like just “killing” doves. On 
the way in a dove passed me and I missed 
him with both barrels—had a darned good 
notion then to turn right around and go 
back and shoot the other three. 


Again, it was a different sort of day. 
It had rained, the weather was cool, and 
the wind was blowing half a gale. Here 
came a dove driving before the wind, going 
like the proverbial bat out of hell, and | 
missed him with both barrels. That was 
only the beginning. When I had fired six 
shots I had one dove. Gun was the same, 
birds the same, but conditions differed and 
the shooter became more or less rattled, 
though he wouldn’t admit that until it was 
all over. At the end of the afternoon I 
had averaged four birds to 10 empty shells. 
I have been enjoying the dove shooting 
ever since. 


pre is a little bit queer and all of us are 
a little bit queer too. I knew an old 
gentleman who had been a fine shot in his 
younger days. He shot when opportunity 
afforded, but hunting was just a rainy day 
recreation and he didn’t take it seriously. 
Now, past 80 years old, he discovered that 
he couldn’t shoot so well any more. He 
couldn’t see any reason for that. He could 
walk well enough, see well enough, handle 
his gun well enough, only he couldn’t hit 
so often—in fact not often at all. He didn’t 
propose to tolerate that, but got a new gun, 
the kind that the best authorities specified. 
Now he shot, as some claimed, in season 
and out. He couldn't bag more than one 
bird in five, but was very sure that one of 
these days he would get back in his old 
form. Now and then he had a little hitting 
streak and the world was filled with pink 
rose blooms. I never have known any other 
man so keen on his game. They say that a 
very rich man would give a million dollars 
for one year of his youth. Maybe the old 
gentleman’s gun had brought back all the 
days of his youth, year on year. 

I knew another man, 78 years old, still 
an active business man who could get away 
on a shooting trip but one week in the year. 
He took me quail shooting with him down 
in southern Illinois, in November. As it 
happened it rained nearly all that week but 
the old boy wouldn't quit; that was his 
week to shoot, and rain or shine he shot. 
He was a tireless walker, a marvel of en- 
durance to me, 55 years younger. We hit 
it off and the one was as much a boy as the 
other. He shot well and at the end of the 
day remembered every shot that had been 
fired by either of us. That trip killed him 
for two weeks later his son wrote that the 
old gentleman had died of pneumonia. May- 
be it was as well; perhaps a death in shoot- 
ing harness is as good as any. 


NewAéA Goods 


New Remington Model 31 20 Gauge 
‘THE first of the Remington Model 31 shotguns 
in 


20 gauge reached me the day. 
This gun has been on display by traveling repre- 
sentatives of the Remingtons for some months, but 
has not been stocked widely or on sale. 

The Model 31 is now made in 12, 16 and 20 
bore. The barrel lengths run in any gauge, as I 
understand, from 26 to 32 inches, all being cham- 
bered for shells of 234-inch length. Chokes vary 
from cylinder to full, or modified, as 
However special boring may be had if ordered, 
as, full, %4 choke, modified, % choke, improved 
cylinder and plain cylinder. 

The plain cylinder is effective on quail, wood- 
cock, grouse and like game, in 12 bore. In the 
smaller bores, and particularly the 20, the least 
amount of choke that should be put in the barrel 
is improved cylinder, a 45 per cent choke. The 
barrel of the gun sent to me is choked 50 per cent, 
and is effective on doves up to at least 40 yards. 
The 26-inch barrel is intended primarily for quail 
shooting. Perhaps a better general purpose barrel 
for all kinds of game, including pheasants, grouse, 
rabbits, and some duck shooting would be choked 
55 per cent. The same pattern would be thrown 
by a 50 per cent 16 gauge and by a 45 per cent 
12 gauge, using 1%4 ounces of shot. 





other 


advertised 














For upland shooting this Model 31 20 bore 
right. Though I haven’t weighed 
to be about 6% pounds, 
lighter than a Remington 20 
The weight is about 
This Model 31 pump 
intended for use with the ounce 
%-ounce loads the gun should have 
und lighter. 

hed the conviction that the ounce 
sapable of accomplishing everything 


ess it 
nd 
bed barrel. 
ice of shot. 





| * ( 
being a half pou 
itomatic with rit 


for an ¢ 








been a half pc 





dinarily be demanded of a field gun, 

1 it doesn’t make much difference what bore 
you shoot that ounce load in. A 12 bore is a bet- 
ter gun with an ounce of shot than most of us 


the is nearly perfect with that amount 


16 


of shot; and the 20 bore handles the ounce with 
the best of them, provided the shot are very hard. 

These Remington Model 31 pump guns are 
bout the smoothest functioning and fastest in ac- 
tion of any pump gun that has ever been made. I 
have no trouble in firing three shots on a passing 











bird, and if the gun is any slower than an auto- 
matic, it is not in my hands. However, I'll have 
to confess a personal bias in favor of the pump. 
Model 31 pump guns are made in the usual 

ard grade, trap grade, and higher 

will come in standard or will be 

r. Any man who knows his stock 

can have it in these Remingtons. 


come with pistol grip, checkered 





e-end; trap guns in straight grip, 
od. Balancing point in the gun I 
h back of the front end of the 
igton 20 bore guns are cham- 

1 cases only, as are all other 


A. 


ton make.—C. 





Shotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questi ar wered by mail, 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and 0) on n Rifle sand Pistols. Enclose 
stamp for reply, and give complete address 


ns 
S 


only a small per- 


3-cent 


plainly. 


A Bookful of Information 


Editor:—I would like answers to the following 
questions: 
1. WI is a full choke 
you tell one by its pattern? 
2 Will a fi 
fied or cyli 
3. Is the 
the 
4. Will a 
1uge? 
5. What we 


barrel, i. how can 


shoot farther than a 


111 choke gun 


nder bore 


ttern for a 12 gauge and 
full choke ? 


far 


density of pa 
if both are 


shoot 


<U gauge same 


20 gauge as as a 12 


uld cause two 12 gauge Winches- 


ter (1912) full choke guns to be of different 
ameter—inside bore. 
6. How can I tell if my stock fits me? 


7. Would advise having a small dent re- 


yc u 
barrel? 








moved from my 

8. Does salt water pit a barrel or just remove 
the polish?—R. C., Nebr. 

Answer You can shoot the gun in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards, counting the shot within the 
circle which should run 70 per cent or better of 
the charge. Usually I shoot at 20 yards, and if 
ll but the s uttering pellets are within a 13 to 
14-inch circle, that is a full choked gun. This is 
easier to do than to shoot and count patterns. 

If t shooting farther you mean killing at 

ger range, the full choke will do that, increas- 

x the range from 3 to 5 yards over a modified 
choke. One degree of choke will shoot as far as 
the ther, but the modified choke won't have 
enough shot in the pattern to kill beyond a certain 
distance, s 45 yards 

The 12 and the 20 shoot into the same size of 
circle, and then the gun that has the most shot in 
the charge will have the denser pattern, 12 gauge 
in this case. The 20 bore will throw shot about 
s far as the 12, but the pattern will be so thin 
that it won’t kill. 

I do not know what caused the Winchesters in 
question to be different in the bore, unless one of 
them had been rebored by somebody. Couldn’t 

ke difference in patterns, provided the 
choke was re ted in proportion to the bore. 
I example er Fox, bore .750-inch, choked 
down to .7 r standard gun, bored .730, choked 

\ t 69 s 4 z le att be ut the same. 
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If you have any doubt about the fit of your 
stock it probably doesn’t fit you. Most people ca 
shoot this stock, 14 inches long, drop at heel 2 
inches, at comb or cheek 15% inches. If your stock 
differs from that in having more drop, I doubt if 
t fits. Small dent would not interfere with t 
shooting, but be some satisfaction to you to get 
it out Makers can do that Yes, salt water is ad 
tor a gun, pitting and rusting it. Keep it out of 

gun if you can or if you shoot on It water 
the sea et your gun cleaned as soon as 





A .410 or a 28? 

Editor:—I have been thinking of getting a 
small ze shotgun and have a 28 gauge in n 
Sor of r friends tell me that the new .4 
loads are better. The gun is to be used to st 
( l 1 pheasants. Which of the two guns 

think would be the best for this shooti1 

Ar nformation 1 could give me about the 28 
gauge would |} eciated.—_W. G. R., C 

Answer I can only give you my pers 1 
notions about the .410 and the 28 bore. If I 
wanted the gun in pump action would take the 
410, if in double barrel would 1 fer tl g | 
TI . 2 s 
Ww g 
- 














chi a t | 
with it, though I am pretty much a big bore ’ 

1 have no intention of going below a 20 
general shox I want an ounce of shot, but | 
that need ni tt you. I have killed ma a 
chicken at 40 yards with a 28. It will kill pheas- | 
nt ist as far I think, using the 27-inch ca 
and 34 of an ounce of shot.—C. A. 

Best Gun for Grouse in Penn. 

Edit Which is the best gauge, choke 

I ength of both doubles 


ranting 1se in 


to be 


and pump guns to 
Pennsylvani 
by an o1 





the 


used 


grot 
tains, if the gun is 








fair shooter?—D. D. S., Penn. . 
Answer The best gun I know of fe 
use in y bile wi 
uble barrel or over 


barrel, shoot 
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LUBRICATES 
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CLEANER 
PREVENTS 
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riflemen, 
shooters—all 
like 3-in-One for its triple action. 
It not only lubricates the working 
parts of any gun perfectly, but 
keeps them cleaner and pre- 


Hunters, 
or skeet 


trapshooters 
of them 


also 
vents rust. Three fine oils are 
blended in 3-in-One to make it do 
this triple job far better than any 
ordinarv oil. In handy cans and 
bottles. 


Buy it anywhere. 
Member N. R. A. 





-IN-ONE 01 











| Special eye-piece for looking at the Sun, included FREE. Can be 
1 and 1% ounce of sed a8 Microscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.85. 
J .O 
45 per cent choke. The 1 + Reda . BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. Ha 
gu heavy in 12 bore and you w l _— of 
have go to 1 same choke, 45 per cent, which 
is the e as improved cylinder and the load | og SES ea era 
Ree oes =| NEW SILENCERS 
that the 12 gauge would throw a little more + ; 
pattern. If I wanted to use a pump gun I w l 
oo ¢ f rio . sth 2S.in harrel ? } 
go toa. 1 gun with 25-inch barrels, 20 Cal 22. $6>— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 
; i P ent, shot « ge one ounce I ( 

1) * end stam or fol ler) 

would spread about the same as the oth« . da 
d be t as effective up to at least 25 | 

maybe 30 rds. If a very poor shot I’d | 
any one of those guns bored plain cylinder in the 
first barrel. That would cut down your range but 
enable you to hit better. I surely wouldn’t tolerate os a 
1 gun of over 63% pounds if I had to carry it in 
the int t and take gr as they rise ut ee ese L es @ 
expected ght can be had in an or - 

y un, with 26-inch barrels | FRELOADING TOOLS 








Again—Pitch 
I am mal 1 new stock for my 16 
RB A tic because the stock on tl} 





tor ght d too long for me I } ea | 
hort I want to make the stock 13% incl 
le d with a 3-inch drop at the heel. What 


pitch should I this stock?—A. J. G., Ter. | 


give 

















for Pistol, Revolver, Rifle, Cartridges, 
and Shotshells 





(DEAL No.3 
age “AvUsTABLE 
MBER 




















, : : gy 
Answe The pitch of a shotgun is measured 
by standing the gun squarely on its butt pl ———_ 
then me the variation of the muzzle from as ——"] 
1 To do this readily, stand the 10: g ; 
i i Seg Ee a : No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges .25-20, 
-% e it MP Use . r 30-30, .38 S. & etc., $6.50. x 
bree : e the t join the frar 2-2 0 Tool for riml cartridges, .30 
et the l, tak g care to kee +} } t Govt 06, et $6.50. 
1 the fl 4 how 160 Page Book Gives 
en. 6xon | Valuable Ballistics: Com- 
is ate Sa eet tH ; plete data on Reloading 
an inch, fF een ie : ter and reloaders 
tch. eo that hre , find the Ideal Handbook 
‘ to interesting and indispens- 
wal : Authors Whelen, 
h -drop If guns have more thar and Askins are 
d ’ to 2% inches the pitch should he 1 } ithorities. Sent 
fg d 234-inch drop, ar or 50 cents. 
nitch. If your stock is to have a 3-inch d The 
the nitch | } mor hout - finch } | . 
pitch would be more, about a Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
be t think a very at deal of that 85 West St. 
eit t ler 1 ( Middlefield, Conn. 
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A Big Game Hunter’s Battery 
By H. H. Lake 


W* all go on big game hunting trips 
from time to time. Some of the 
lucky ones find the time and means to 
actually go, and the rest of us sit down 
in an easy chair after everyone’s asleep, 
and the house is still, and open the pages 
of Outvoor Lire. Presto! We are whisked 
away on a magic carpet, and are immedi- 
ately climbing the mountain slopes after 
bighorn, or facing the biggest and mad- 
dest lion in Africa, and when the trigger 
is pulled we are all subconsciously pull- 
ing that trigge er ourselves and imagining 
ourselves in the hero’s shoes. 

To all such kindred spirits the matter 
of equipment is of interest. We have 
heard considerable controversy about the 
powers of such and such a cartridge; we 
have had much well-meant and often good 
advice from our cousins across the pond; 
and sometimes we wonder whether our 
own ideas as to just what is necessary 
to stop large or dangerous game can pos- 
sibly be as wrong as we are told they are. 

For instance—I happen to own a plain 
405 Winchester, which for years I im- 
agined was powerful enough for anything 
that walked on four legs. I know the gun, 
I can put its bullets where I want them 
to go, and I can do it pronto. The re- 
sults were impressive—to me. But I have 
had that gun sneered at so much that it 
is getting to look like a low-powered 
beanshooter. 

The next best thing to going yourself 
to the far ends of the earth, and using 
all the big cartridges on all kinds of big 
game, is to have access to some one who 
has been there and has done it—recently. 
My friend, Fred Hollender, has done con- 
siderable shooting of big game, and is 
even now off on another trip. As we sit 


together in his house, we are surrounded 
by the finest collection of trophies I have 
ever seen as a testimonial to the hunting 
experience of any one man. There are 
lion and grizzly bear rugs on the floor, 
and the walls show five record moose 
heads; a magnificent lion head and shoul- 
ders with the whole skin, tail and all, 
stuffed into the back part, soft-tanned so 
that it can be pulled out and exhibited; 
the heads of African buffalo, rhino, eland, 
oryx, impalla, the prized sable antelope, 
Thompson's and Grant's gazelles, and a 


der, all muzzle-loaders. He got results 
with this equipment, even though he had 
to carry five or six guns whenever he 
went on a long trip, including spare parts. 

Fred’s equipment, however, represents 
the last word in the ingenuity of modern 
gunsmiths. His guns are made to order 
to embody all of his own ideas, developed 
by a great deal of shooting experience. 
The barrels of his rifles are turned down 
to a graceful taper, thinner than any of 
our sporters ever dared to be, and balance 
so well that a 9-pound rifle handles like 
a light shotgun, and incorporate a score 
of his own ideas, including the lowest 
and firmest telescope mounts I have ever 
seen or heard of. 


RED is a .30-06 fan. He thinks this 

caliber, or cartridge, with all its possi- 
ble variations in loads is ample medicine 
for any big game, with but two possible 
exceptions—buffalo and elephant. Moose, 
lions, tigers, even the big Alaskan brown 
bears, he swears can be killed quickly 
and surely with a 220-grain delayed ex- 
panding bullet. For long shots he uses 


the 180-grain boat-tails, with hollow 
points. Nothing more is necessary, and 
he proves it. 


3ut he is an exceptionally 





The special Mauser action, chambered for .30-06 cartridge. Note the .22 tube shown 
opened for loading 


hundred other heads, comprising almost 
every species. He has shot walrus and 
polar bear, and thinks nothing of hopping 
off in a plane for an Alaskan trip each 
summer, as he likes that country best. He 
has also done a great deal of European 
shooting, the pages of his game register 
reading like old Sir Samuel Baker’s ac- 
counts of the bags made in 1840-50, when 
ten elephants or ten buffaloes were only 
a good day’s sport. 

But Sir Samuel used 10 bore double 
rifles, and a single rifle weighting 21 
pounds and throwing a 4-ounce belted 
missile backed by 16 drams of black pow- 








A comparison of big game shells, reproduced about shree- quarters actual size. Left 
to right: .30-06 hollow-point boat-tail 180-gr.; .375 M. & G.; .450 Kynoch; .500 


Special M.; Sharps Buffalo (B. P. ) 





good shot, quick if need be, deliberate 
if he has any choice in the matter, and he 
has ideas about placing his bullets where 
they will have the greatest effect. He 
thinks a low neck or spine shot the most 
effective in anchoring his game, and 
would rather wait and take a side shot 

t 250 or 300 yards, after the animal has 
turned to look back, than to pop away 
taking chances at an animal that has just 
started. Many of his kills are made with 
a single shot. 

The gun shown in the accompanying 
cut is a special Mauser action, fitted with 
a Zeiss scope, the power of which is vari- 
able, and may be changed in a few sec- 
onds from 0 to 4-power maximum by an 
ingenious marked wheel device which 
permits the change in power and field 
without disturbing the alignment of the 
scope, which is securely locked by sturdy 
low mounts, lower than those shown in 
the cut. The cross-hair effect is obtained 
by etching lines with acid across the ob- 
jective lens. These “cross hairs” can 
never be jarred out of line, and of course 
are not affected by climate or age. Emer- 
gency sights are provided in case any- 
thing happens to the scope. These are 
down out of the way until needed, when 
they can be flipped up. One and one-half 
power is the one most used. 

In the fore-end wood of each rifle is 
inserted a short, slender, finely made 
rifled tube, the fore-end being split and 
hinged to drop the breech end of this 
tube, which takes a .22 long rifle car- 
tridge fired by a separate lock operated 
by a lever on the left side of the rifle and 
a thumb trigger button just to the left of 
the receiver. This tube is lined up with 
the main rifle barrel by an eccentric ad- 
justing wheel, until it shoots true to the 
cross hairs of the scope. Ejector, too! 
Yet the whole rifle is as beautifully 
balanced as if the tube were not there, 
and weighs as follows: No. 1 rifle 8 
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pounds; No. 2 rifle 8% pounds; No. 3 
rifle 9 pounds. All have set triggers, full 
pistol grip, and cheek-piece as shown in 


cut. All three are so well balanced you 
would guess a pound lighter than the 
scales show. 


HE always has his .22 caliber rifle with 
him, loaded and ready for instant 
he finds it indispensable in gather- 
ing small game, meat for the pot, and for 
amusement. Of course a great deal of 
time and money was expended in getting 
these guns just right, and to meet all the 
owner’s ideas. The checkering is of the 
finest order and every screw and bit of 
metal and woodwork on the guns shows 
evidence of thoughtful care and the most 
finished workmanship. Some of the 
owner’s older rifles, by German makers, 
weighed as much as 10 pounds, in the 
Mauser action, .30-06 caliber, but were 
very well balanced and easy to handle. 

Some years ago Captain Curtis acquired 
a new Springfield sporter, and I took him 
out on Long Island to some sand pits to 
target the new gun. We worked on it 


use, 


quite awhile, and later on he happened 
to say (in print) that the gun was now 
well sighted and perfect in every way, 


and that he had an ambition to see a big 


lion over the sights of that gun. Some- 
one residing in Africa read the remark 
and took the time to write a letter ad- 
vising that he would be very foolish to 
ever get himself in a position where he 
had to face a lion with a gun like that. 
He thought the caliber inadequate for 
the purpose, cited the .500 Express as 


more appropriate, and wound up by 
prophesying that the lion might become 
very angry if annoyed with the Spring- 
field with probable disastrous results to 
the hunter. 

Well, Fred wouldn't 
man. He says he knows 
that the 30-06 in the hz 
cool shot who has no real fear of any 
animal, and who knows where, when, and 
how to place his shots, is a large enough 
gun for any kind of cats. Furthermore, 
he doesn’t ask you to accept his mere 
opinion, or take his unsupported word for 
the fact, but with all the glee of a boy 
trots out his projector and throws on the 
screen an action picture showing Fred 
and his rifle out in the open facing a lion 
as big as they come—and how he does 
come! First, three zebras trot across the 
screen and the middle one drops kicking 
with a broken back, and is killed with a 
head shot with the .22 barrel, to be used 
as bait. It is left lying for one hour 
when the hunter returns and notices from 
a distance a wide circle of vultures 
around the carcass. This is a good sign 
the guide says, that Simba has found the 
bait. 

Sure enough, he’s there, all right, but 
down low in the grass, and Fred has to 
get down and crawl up to see him well 
enough to shoot. A guide is just behind 
Fred taking the picture. The lion either 
hears the whir of the camera or sees 
them and leaves the bait, coming forward 
to investigate, slowly at first, then at a 
low, swift cat-like rush. Fred thinks 
charging lions never leap or bound, but 
flatten out and then come in a fast run, 
and are hard to see in the grass until 
quite close. Fred lets him get very close, 
too close, in fact, but spills him in a way 
that is most convincing as to the decisive 
stopping power of a 220-grain .30-06 
bullet. And he has a lot of other reels 
highly informative as to the proper way 
to stand them on their heads. 


agree with that 
from experience 
ands of a good 


N another picture he kills three lions 
over a dead zebra which he planted 
for bait, the first two dropping to the 
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shot, and the last one charging swiftly 
in that same low-running rush—and 
dropping to a single bullet about 15 feet 
in front of the gun, stopped so decisivel) 
that he literally stands on his nose, and 
you can see Fred dodge as the lion flops 
over, and work his bolt for another shot, 
which is not necessary. This was a .30-06 
hollow-point boat-tail Western bullet. 
He has some pictures of the big bears 
of Alaska dropping to the same _ .30-06 
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toughest and most dangerous game, whicl 
he thinks is buffalo. This gun is designed 
for buffalo and elephant shooting. It 
special Mauser action with a short 
heavy barrel of tremendous metal, 
bered for a special blunt bullet of 
caliber, both full patch and_soft-point 
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feet, but not always, for they are tougher aaa _ 
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Fred feels confident that this gun would 
rival the performance of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s 2l-pound rifle with which he 
killed hundreds of elephants with the front 
shot. It is fitted with flat open sights 
after the manner of the old English Ex- 
press rifles, with leaves for 100-500 reer 
Designed for immense power and short- 
range work, it is still effective at as long 
a range as the open sights will permit 
good holding. Despite its weight this 
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gun is also beautifully balanced and 
handles quickly. The bullet jacket of 
this big cartridge is very heavy, and the 
solid point does not mushroom even on 
heavy bones. But it crashes on through 
almost anything and the paralyzing effect 
of this large round-nose bullet driven at 
high speed is so great there is no need 
for mushrooming, as deep penetration is 
important in the solid heavy muscles and 
bones of such game as buffalo. 

Through all this hunter’s adventures, 
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in many lands, he has never felt that he 
was ever in any real danger save when 
hunting buffalo in tall grass. He fears 
mosquitoes more than any game, and 
thinks they are much more dangerous to 
man. As I look through the pages of his 
register and note the hundreds, and in 
some cases thousands of heads of danger- 
ous game he has killed, such as leopards, 
and the great German boars, I am re- 
minded of Nash Buckingham’s old story 
which he called “De Shootinest Gent’man.” 


The Non-Corrosive Non-Mercuric Primer 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


T IS doubtful if there has been a single 

invention or discovery pertaining to 

sporting firearms that has been hailed 
with greater joy among shooters generally, 
than the introduction some few years ago 
of the non-corrosive primer. All will re- 
member that this primer was first used in 
the .22 rim-fires, and that later the new 
priming mixture was adapted to primers 
for central-fire rifle and pistol cartridges, 
and lastly to primers for shotgun shells. 

Many shooters who laid in a comfortable 
supply of the early non- corrosive .22 cali- 
ber rim-fire cartridges, will recall that the 
cartridges kept on hand for several months 
did not perform as well as fresh ammuni- 
tion. Many hangfires and misfires were 
experienced due to trouble arising from the 
new priming compound, 

At that time it was not generally under- 
stood among shooters why this trouble 
should occur, but we were getting non- 
corrosive results and that pleased us so 
much that we were charitable enough to 
overlook the occasional failure of a car- 
tridge to perform properly. Now we know 
definitely what it was all about, and can 
point out what has been the real trouble 
with the non-corrosive primer until very 
recently, and why chemical engineers have 
worked assiduously to bring about the im- 
proved and highly satisfactory non- corro- 
sive, non-mercuric primer for both rim- 
fire and center-fire cartridges that we are 
enjoying at the present time. 

Ever since the invention of the percus- 
sion system for firearms, by the Reverend 
Alexander John Forsyth, D.D., a Scotch 
clergyman, in 1807, fulminate of mercury 
(discovered in 1774 by Bayen, chief army 
physician to Louis XV) has played an im- 
oat ant part in primer composition. . 

In the early days of the non-corrosive 
primer it was found necessary to use a 
comparatively large amount of fulminate 
of mercury in the primer of rim-fire car- 
tridges to secure satisfactory ignition. The 
use of this fulminate did not affect the non- 
corrosive results of the primer, but as age 
crept upon the ammunition it did have a 
decidedly deleterious effect under certain 
conditions. 

Fulminate of mercury is hydroscopic, 
that is, when exposed to the air it absorbs 
moisture and deteriorates, and when deteri- 
oration takes place two things happen. 
First, the primer is weakened. Hangfires 
and misfires occur as well as irregular 
grouping on the target. Second, metallic 
mercury is liberated which attacks both 
copper and brass, making the metal brit- 
tle. This is why the early non-corrosive 
.22 rim-fire metallics gave trouble when 
kept in warm damp places. The bullets do 


not seal the shells air-tight, hence warm 
moist air reaches the priming compound 
with the deleterious results outlined above. 
This is why the first non-corrosive proved 


highly satisfactory when new, and very un- 
satistactory when it began to age, espe- 
cially if it had been kept in a warm damp 
place. 


;;VEN more serious trouble than hang- 
fires and misfires cropped out with the 
advent of the new non-corrosive high- 
speed .22 caliber cartridges. As the ful- 
minate of mercury in the primer deteri- 
orated with warmth and dampness, it at- 
tacked the copper or brass case and weak- 
ened it so much at the head or rim that the 
increased pressure of this new ammunition 
now and then burst the shell, allowing the 
hot powder gases to escape to the rear, usu- 
ally damaging the gun and sometimes in- 
juring the shooter. 

To take care of this increased pressure 
set up by normal high-speed rim-fire car- 
tridges, or in cartridges with weakened 
cases caused by faulty primer action, the 
newer revolvers and pistols, and some of 
the newer rifles, are so made at the breach 
that the rims and bases of the shells are 
solidly supported by metal, preventing as 
far as possible the disrupting of the cases. 

Rim-fire cases are further weakened at 
the time of firing by the action of a primer 
containing fulminate of mercury, which is 
no doubt one of the reasons why now and 
then one of the early rim-fires burst the 
case when loaded with a mercuric primer. 

Happily, however, all or nearly all the 
non-corrosive rim-fire cartridges are now 
loaded with a non-mercuric primer, mak- 
ing them stable, uniform, dependable, and 
removing all the objectionable features in- 
cident to cartridges loaded with a primer 
containing fulminate of mercury. 

However, it should be remembered that 
all ammunition should be kept in a dry 
cool place of moderate, even temperature. 

With the placing of non-corrosive .22 
caliber rim-fire ammunition on the market, 
shooters everywhere began clamoring for 
non-corrosive center-fire cartridges which 
meant, of course, a non-corrosive primer 
for center-fire shells. Came a day when 
their wants were satisfied, at least for the 
present. Then murmurings were heard 
here and there. Thousands of shooters re- 
load their center-fire cases. Some do this 
as a matter of economy; but a great many 
reloaders assemble their ammunition com- 
ponents in order to get fine reduced loads, 
adapted to various game and target work, 
that are not procurable at any price over 
the counter. They found that cases using 
the new non-corrosive primers became brit- 
tle and soon cracked or burst, making it 
necessary to discard the case after it had 
been fired a few times, depending on con- 
ditions. 


HOOTERS who insisted on reloading 
modern high-power cartridges, such as 
the .30-06, the .250, and others giving a 


breach pressure around 50,000 pounds per 
square inch with normal factory charges, 
found that cases could be reloaded on an 
average of only three or four times (some- 
times the case cracked firing the factory 
load) before the cases split at the necks 
or ruptured near the bases. Of course, 
when the cartridge was fired with the reg- 
ular factory load, and thereafter light 
charges used exclusively, the cases would 
often stand 10 or 12 loadings. This was 
because the light charges lacked the dis- 
ruptive pressures of full power loads. 

All this trouble came about because in 
order to get non-corrosive results, fulmin- 
ate of mercury was used liberally in the 
primer. When the shell was fired, the 
mercuric compound given off by the primer 
amalgamated with the brass case, making 
it brittle and weak and incapable of with- 
standing the high pressures of successive 
full power charges without breaking or 
splitting. 

Granted that the shell came through the 
firing of the factory load okeh, the con- 
tinued use of mercuric non-corrosive 
primers for the firing of subsequent re- 
loads meant the deeper eating of the mer- 
curic compound into the structure of the 
shell, until the combined action of primer 
and pressure made a break through the 
walls of the case. 

In his dilemma the poor shooter was left 
but one of two alternatives if he was to be 
able to reload his fired cases many times. 
He could fire the factory load and then 
reload with light charges and, as a rule, 
be able to use the case over and over again. 
Or, he could pull the bullet from the case 
(a bullet puller should be used for this 
work), empty out the factory charge of 
powder, punch out the non-corrosive mer- 
curic primer, and then prime the shell with 
the old chlorate primer, and reload the 
case many times before a break or crack 
occurred. But in pursuing this latter 
course the shooter was right back where 
he started. The old chlorate non-mercuric 
primer, though not injurious to the brass 
case, was exceedingly corrosive, and the 
shooter had to exercise great care in clean- 
ing to keep his pet barrel from speedy 
ruin. 

The shooters now knew definitely what 
they wanted—a non- corrosive non-mercuric 
primer. Such a primer would solve sat- 
isfactorily all their reloading troubles. 

Winchester was first to answer the 
shooters’ demands, and early in 1932 placed 
on the market their Staynless (non-corro- 
sive) non-mercuric primer. Shortly after 
these were brought out Remington an- 
nounced their Kleanbore (non-corrosive) 
non-mercuric primer. 


MEASURED by every standard of 
practicability the new primer leaves 
nothing to be desired. The shooter may 
fire his high-power factory loaded car- 
tridges with the assurance that not a sin- 
gle case will be made brittle, or weakened, 
by primer action. He may go right on 
reloading full power charges in the fired 
cases many times without danger of the 
shells bursting or splitting. Or, he may 
use reduced loads with even more freedom 
from case rupture after firing the initial 
factory charge. The continued firing of 
high-pressure reloads is bound to shorten 
the life of any cartridge case. 

There is an advantage in first firing the 
cartridge with a full factory charge even 
though the subsequent reloads may be 
much lighter. Firing the cartridge with 
the full charge expands the case and sets 
it up well to chamber walls, making the 
case fit tighter and better. Bullets of re- 
loaded ammunition will then lie more 
nearly in line with the axis of the bore 
which makes for better accuracy. This is 
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especially true of rifles having chambers 
a bit large. 

It is not practical, however, to fire a 
high-power high-pressure cartridge that is 
to be reloaded, in a lever action gun, as the 
bolt will be forced back enough to permit 
the shell to swell sufficiently to make it 
hard if not impossible to chamber for sub- 
sequent firing. When shooting a _ lever 
action rifle, use new unfired cases for re- 
loading, or pull the bullets from the fac- 
tory loaded cartridges and then reload the 
cases with powder suited to the reduced 
loads required. Only bolt action guns should 
be used for firing full power loads when the 
shells are to be used thereafter for reload- 
ing. 

When it is desired to use a big game 
rifle for small game shooting, or for short 
and medium range target work, Du Pont 
No. 80 Sporting Rifle Powder is usually 
selected. I know of no other powder quite 
so satisfactory for light and medium loads 
in big game rifles. 

My experience with the new non-corro- 
sive non-mercuric primer has been confined 
to those of Remington manufacture for the 
.30-06, .25 Remington Rimless and the .250 
Savage cartridges. But most of my experi- 
menting has been done with the Model 
30-S bolt action Remington and the new 
Model 99-RS Savage, these being very fine 
*chuck rifles. 

I have found the new primer to be every- 
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thing claimed for a primer of this kind. 


There are no hangfires, misfires, or 
made brittle by primer action. As I have 
bolt action rifles and reloading tools for the 
three cartridges mentioned above, I can fire 
factory charges, reload with reduced loads 
or full factory loads, all with confidence 
and absolutely satisfactory results. 

Although I have not used the Winches- 
ter Staynless non-mercuric primer, I would 
expect it to be just as satisfactory as the 
Remington Kleanbore primer. 

One caution should, however, 
served when using these new non-corrosive 
non-mercuric primers. They give much 
more perfect ignition than the older prin 
ers, and consequently for a given charge of 
powder, they give slightly higher breech 
pressure. Some reloaders have gotten into 
trouble from this high pressure. Th 
fore, do not use the maximum charges rec- 
ommended for the old type primers. 1 
safe reduce all maximum charges at least 
two grains of powder. This reduction of 
two grai will give approximately the 
same muzzle velocity as the old maximum 
charge recommended. 
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Now that we have non-corrosive non- 
mercuric .22 caliber ammunition, non-cor- 
rosive non-mercuric center-fire rifle <« 


ells, and 
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tridges, non-corrosive shotgun sl 
the best firearms we have ever 
would seem that the millennium for sh 
ers has at last arrived. 


Variety in Shooting Gofort 
By Townsend Whelen 


JARIETY is the spice of life. We are 
just beginning to realize that it is also 

the life of rifle shooting at targets. The 
main reason for standardizing on a course 
of shooting at the Gofort targets is to 
allow competitions to be held all over the 
country, scores to be compared, and rec- 
ords made. The standard course is also a 
very practical one. Everyone who has shot 
it consistently for any length of time knows 
that it has developed him into a far better 
practical rifle shot, and that is one of its 
purposes, the other being interesting, excit- 
ing, exhilarating sport at a minimum of 
expense. 

But because we have a standard course, 
just as there is a standard course for skeet, 
is no reason clubs must confine themselves 
exclusively to this course. They are at 
liberty to develop any course they desire, 
and they should do so when any need of 
variety becomes apparent. Here are some 
of the forms of this shooting that have been 
suggested to us by our readers: 

Show two targets at the same time. This 
is more confusing and difficult, the shooter 
having to decide which target to shoot at 
twice at the same 


first. He may not fire ea 
target. Arrange the time limit as seems 
best. 


With a cold chisel cut a shallow hori- 
zontal line across the middle of the squirrel 
target, hits above the line in the chest and 
head to count two and those below the line 
to count one. Paint the target with fresh 
“squirrel color” paint. Pull the target back 
into position for scoring after it has been 
fired at and struck, when the bullet mark 
- will show on the target when viewed from 
the firing point through a spotting scope. 
When so many hits show on the fresh paint 
that it becomes difficult to score it, re-paint 
it. 

Many suggestions have been sent in for a 
mechanism for running targets. We believe 
that a running target is highly desirable in 
A running deer target for big 
to construct, and we 


this game. 
rifles is relatively easy 


feel sure that such a target for short rang« 
.22 caliber rifles, representing perhaps a 
running rabbit, will be equally easy, al 
though it must be very practical and dura 
ble and controlled entirely from the firing 
line meet the needs of the small bor« 


rifleman. We do not feel competent to pas 


to 


on the mechanical construction of the de- 
signs for these targets which have beet 
sent to us, and we hesitate to show the 
designs to others, particularly to manu 


facturers, as the writers who worked 
these designs have, to some extent at | 
inventor's rights in them. 


Ca 


NE writer suggests that there be tw 

moving targets, running in opposite 
directions, the shooter not knowing whicl 
is to be sprung. Also that they sometime: 
be arranged to run straight across the 
range, and sometimes diagonally. Splendid! 
This should make a most exciting and diff 
cult form of shooting. 


\ great many other suggestions have 
been sent to us, most of which are b 
good and practical, and the majority 
them will oc_ur to anyone trying to intr 


duce variety into the game. All we ca 

say is “Go to it.” But let’s keep all arti- 
ficialities out of the new game. Let’s al 
ways try to make it simulate what might 
actually occur in hunting, war, or law e1 

forcement. If we limit the targets and 
rules to such conditions then I say leave 
the rifles alone, placing no restrictions or 
them. In every case the best and most 
practical rifle will win out if the shooting 
is confined to practical conditions. And b 
not limiting the arm we will soon find the 
most practical types of weapons, and may 
develop something better than anything ws 
have now. The only limitation in arn 

should be in the cartridge used, which must 
not be destructive to the targets, or unsafe 
on our 








range, 


Which brings us to the matter of range 
safety. We have had absolutely no trouble 
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Open Road 
for Boys— 
a wonderful 
gift for your 
boy, or that 
boy relative or 
friend in whom 
you are inter- 
ested. In return 
we will send you 
the telescope post- 


paid. 









Smashing Tales 
of 


Adventure 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50 
page magazine publishing sparkling 
stories of air adventure, sport stories, 
adventures in the barren wastes of the 
Arctic, of the wild jungles of the Trop- 
ics, war stories, stories of the Old 
West and of mysterious Eastern Lands. 
Business stories, school stories and four 
great serials each work $2.00 in book 
form. Open Road Pioneer Club, best 
dope on hunting, fishing, camping. 
Contests galore, lots of prize money. 
Red-blooded stories for red-blooded 


boys. 


Christmas Gift Offer 


As a special Christmas Gift-Offer, we 
will send the next twelve fat issues of 
The Open Road for Boys and the Tel- 
escope both for only $1 to separate 
addresses if desired. Act quickly. Use 
coupon. 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 

130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

For $1 enclosed send The Open Road for 
boys one year and telescope postpaid to 
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Why Wait Till 
CHRISTMAS 
for THIS 
Famous 
HUNTING 
COAT 

? 


HAT could give any hunter more satis- 
faction right now than one of these 
really rainproofed genuine Duxbak 
Coats that are so comfortable, long-wearing, 
good looking! Built to stand anything—wind, weather, 


wear. Four other styles besides this standard Duxbak 
Style 10 Coat—all with arm-free pivot sleeves, abund- 
ant pocket space, sure protection, Ask for Duxbak 


Hunting clothes at any good hunting goods store 


uti uxba p 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


“LIBERTY” 


10 Shot Automatic 25 Cal. 
The 


Box 822 








smallest size automatic, with 
largest magazine capacity—10 shots 
Side safety; proof tested; brand new 
Vest Pocket 7 Shot Liberty Auto. 
side safety; preof tested $9.78 
Holster and Box of Cartridges FREE 
Write for catalog of Rifles, Guns. Colta, 8. &W. 
Binoculars, ec. 22 De st required on C.O.D.'s 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St.. New York 










Big demand for 
furs this year. , 
Send yours to 
George I. Fox and get highest market prices PLU S5% ex- 
tra bonus on shipments of $50.00 and over. Fox is one of w York's lare- 

He sa tremendous « yutlet f oh Re lo 
e received. No deduc ae s for commissions 


this year. Send fo Fo x's authentic price 
ALL FREE SILVER FOX— 


est receivers of raw furs 
He pays the day 
handling Gett 
list. shipping tags. tra 





GEORGE 


58 
1. FOX West 30th Street 


New York 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


We are selling out, at greatly reduced prices, a stock of 
145 di.terent books Send for our list now 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, IIl. 








HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 












FOR THE MONEY. Genuine 
i RANGE TELESCOPE. 1 


the craters on the me 





X in ¢ 
SPECIAL SUPER po ‘ ‘ 
re px rful, guaranteed to see 256 times large 
times ieee? 


BROWNSCOPE CO., Dept. 52, 246 Fifth Ave.,New York 


d 16 


r in surtace an 
toget her wit ‘bh per »werful microscope. only $1.98 post paidy 


















German Luger “O): 
AUTOMATICS ~ 


9-Shot, 30 wy) 429 


Caliber-4 inch 


New German Zehna Anto. .2 50 
New German Ortgies. 32 “cal: Automatie—¥-Sbot eeeccccece 10.75 
New Winchester 97 Shotgun. .... 27.50 


SLIGHTLY Usp GUNS **"******* 


Luger 30 Cal. or 9 m. m.. @ im... ccc cece seer eeeeeeeecees $17.50 
Colt's .32 Automatic ..........++. . eeeesecccese 12.50 
25 Colt's Automatic eeee 10.50 
38 or 32-20 5S. & W. Military and Police... Serer er rere 19.00 
$1.00 denosit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St, Denver, Colo. 























from ricochets where the ground is earth 
with or without grass, or sand. <A rocky 
surface is not safe, and if the only piece of 
ground is rocky you must cover it with 
about six inches of earth, or better still, 
sand where the bullets strike. And remem- 
ber that no range is safe if the shooter dis- 
charges his rifle up into the air, either by 
accident or ignorance of its danger. The 
extreme and dangerous range of the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge of regular velocity, 
barrel pointed into the air at an angle of 
20 to 30 degrees, is 1,400 yards, and for 
high speed cartridges, one mile. 


hitleéPistol Queries 


answered by 
Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 





Selecting Binoculars 


Editor:—I would like to ask your advice on 
what I should get in a good pair of binoculars. 
I do not know anything about them except what 
I have read in Ovtpoor Lire. 

Now I want a pair of good binoculars that are 
sturdily built, that will not get out of adjustment 
easily, have plenty of power and as large a view 
as possible. My wife and I want these binoculars 
to use on our vacations out West, also perhaps 
later on hunting trips. I would like to know the 
make that you would recommend. I remember 
reading sometime back in one of your magazines 
about steadiness with certain powers and unstead- 


iness with greater powers. Could you tell me 
approximately the cost of a pair of binoculars 
such as this?—G. M. R., Mo. 

Answer:—Most suggestions for selecting bin- 


oculars start off with the statement that one should 
not select a glass of too high power because ob- 
jects will appear to tremble so much that clear 
observation cannot be secured. This may pertain 
to the tyro who jauntily sweeps the horizon with 
his glasses while standing up without support, or 
to one observing from the deck of a boat or from 


horseback, but it does not pertain in the case 
of a shooter who has trained himself to hold 
things steadily, and who realizes that a critical 


and efficient observation of an object with binocu- 
lars can be obtained only when the glasses are 
rested by sitting down and resting the elbows 
on the knees, by lying down and resting elbows 
or even the glass on some steady object, or even 
| by leaning against a tree. The only objection to 
high power in a glass is that when we get a high 
power glass that has other efficient characteristics 
it is too large, too heavy, and too expensive for 
our use. 

For this reason, generally speaking, the best 
all-around binoculars for sporting use, or general 
use by trained observers, are those of 6 power 
with an objective at least 18 mm. in diameter, or 
8 power with an objective at least 24 mm. in 
diameter (written 6 x 18 or 8 x 24). If the 
objective is larger still, so much the better. Among 
such glasses we can now find very fine ones which 
are also small, light, and not «> high in price. 

Resolving power, i.e. ability to distinguish 
small details at a distance, depends primarily on 
the size of the object lens, and secondarily on the 
power. Light gathering qualities depend upon 
the relationship of the power to the size of the 
objective. A 6 x 18 glass will have an exit pupil 
through which the light is admitted of 3 mm. 
(six goes into 18 three times) which is about the 
smallest exit pupil which will give good illumina- 
tion. A 6 x 24 glass having a 4 mm. exit pupil 
would give both better illumination and resolving 
power, but would also be larger and more expen- 
sive. 

It is also well to select a glass by a reputable 
and well-known maker so as to insure good lenses 
and workmanship. One need never doubt the 
workmanship and durability of binoculars by the 
well-known firms of Bausch and Lomb, Zeiss, or 
Hensoldt. But these firms make many kinds and 
types of binoculars, some of which are excellent 
for sportsman’s use, and some of which are not. 

Personally I prefer a pair of binoculars which 
are light in weight and small in bulk. I carry 
them with the around my neck, and the 


strap 
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glasses in the breast pocket of my hunting shirt. 


which is made large for this purpose, and is lined 
with a waterproof lintless material, so I have the 
glasses always ready for instant use. Where I 
am using them constantly I let them dangle from 
their strap, and therefore they should not be 
bulky or heavy. For example a 10 power bin- 
ocular with 50 mm. objective will be a superb 
instrument optically, but it will be too large even 
to get into a big overcoat pocket, will weigh about 
3 pounds, and will cost about $125. 

One medium-price glass that I have found very 
good indeed, and which has stood the test of about 


five years’ use by lots of discriminating sports- 
men, is the 8-power Mirakel Daylux binocular. 
It is very small and light, and very good. It 


retails at about $35. 

In some glasses the mechanical arrangements 
of the lenses and prisms is such that with printed 
instructions a careful person can take the glasses 
apart, clean all lenses and prisms, and put them 
together again in perfect adjustment. This is a 
great advantage to a wilderness hunter who might 
fall in fording a river, or have a canoe upset, 
which case, with any other make of binocular, he 
would have to send it to an optical repair house 
before he could use it again. 

One thing about modern prism binoculars you 
do not need to worry about is the diameter of the 
field of view. It is invariably ample. 

For a number of years J. Alden Loring, 
Oswego, N. Y., has made a specialty of furnish 
ing binoculars suitable for sportsmen and all out 
door use. He handles all makes and understands 
their selection thoroughly, being a sportsman and 
naturalist of long experience.—T. W. 


Remodeling an Old Mauser 


I have a Model 1833 Mauser made in 
Germany in ’95, brought home from the Spanish 
American War. It’s in fine shape, bright as a 
dollar. I would like a gun something like this t: 
hunt mule deer in eastern Oregon, where there 
are 200 to 400-yard shots. I would like a .30-06 
Springfield, but haven't got the price. I am an 
old hunter, have killed lots of big game and hunted 
and fished all my life, so I know about what I 
want, 

Will it make me a good accurate gun if I have 
it cut down to a 24-inch barrel? If so, is there 
a good peep sight made to fit on the back end 
of breech? The trigger pull is fine. Some tell me 
there is no certainty as to how it will shoot when 
barrel is cut I have a lever 32-20 Win- 
chester that I get deer with here in thick brush 
at short range, and would not think of using the 
Mauser here in western Oregon brush. 


Editor: 


action 


The eastern Oregon shots would be practically 
standing long shots. The comb seems to be high 
enough. 

Please tell me the kind of gun you would buy 
H. W. S., Ore. 

Answer:—I presume that your Spanish War 
Mauser is for the 7 mm. cartridge. If so, then 
I think you are probably in luck, because almost 


all 7 mm. Mausers are quite accurate, and most 
for other cartridges, particularly for 8 mm., are 
very inaccurate. I should say that the first thing 
to do, if you have a really good shot in your 
neck of the woods, is to get several boxes of 7 
mm. Western ammunition loaded with the 175 
grain soft-point bullet, have him shoot the rifle 


from padded forearm and elbow rest, and see if 
it is accurate. Using the ordinary open sights, 
blackened so they will not shine, if he 


can place 


9 out of 10 shots in a 3-inch circle at 100 yards, 
go ahead. The rifle is all right. 
Cut off the forearm to carbine type, about 10 


inches ahead of the receiver. It is best to fasten 
the forearm to the barrel by a military band and 


sling swivel combined like those on the Krag 
rifle. This form of fastening gives better ac- 
curacy, and is the best form of sling fastening. 
You can get one of these combined bands and sling 
swivels from R. F. Sedgley, 2311 N. 16th St., 
Philadelphia, with a butt sling swivel also for 


about $.50. 

The best rear sight will be the Lyman No. 48, 
made for the Mauser action, expensive, but much 
the best, and if you are going to make hits at 
long range you want good sights, with good ad- 
justment. It won’t help you place your bullets 
in the 8-inch vital spot on a deer at 250 yards 
if your sight error is about 12 inches at that dis- 
tance, and if you cannot adjust your sights to 
bring that hitting point within 8 inches of where 
you want it to be. The Pacific Gun Sight Co., 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, may be able to 
furnish you with a less expensive receiver sight. 
Write them and take your choice. You will prob- 
ably want a new front sight base. Measure the 
outside diameter of your barrel where the front 
sight base is to fit and write the Pacific Gun 


















vase that will fit your barrel Ser 
cific Co. for their catalogue right away s 






ramp s 
to the F 
you will know what I am talking about. Neve 
mind your front sight at first. When you have 


front sight very much higher than you will need 
Then with your receiver sight in place sight . 
your rifle, and file down the temporary brass frox 

sight a little at a time while shooting your ri 

at 100 yards with the above Western Asc 
until your rifle shoots just right for elevatior 
when the rear receiver sight is set as low as it 
will go. Then send this temporary sight to the 
firm who made the ramp front sight base, and have 


them make a gold bead front sight of exactly the | 


same height 

Chances are that the butt-stock on this rifle is 
pretty good. At any rate I would not touch it 
for a long time, not until you have very definite 
ideas as to what shape and dimensions of butt- 
stock you want.—T. W 


High-Speed Cartridges in the Woodsman Pistol 


Editor:—In Ovrtpoor Lire for June L. H. F. 
Nebr., writes in regard to high-speeds in a Woods- 
man pistol. I think he is right. Not in the heat- 
treated main spring housing, but weak recoil 


spring, is where the trouble lies. Now I have a | 


Woodsman pistol and have used high-speeds in it. 
After sending for a new housing, I soon discov- 
ered a shoulder forming on under side of frame 
where housing entered, and was unable to dis- 
mount gun after firing. I discovered I was ruin- 
ing my gun, so wrote Elliott Bros. of Los Angeles. 
Then I saw a full page advertisement in the 
“American Rifleman” about the Woodsman and 
high-speeds. I wrote them that I had found the 


Colt pistol, .22 caliber Woodsman was never in- 
tended for the use of high-speeds, and thought 
the advertisement was misleading. Mr. F. C 


Ness, editor of the Dope Bag, answered that he 
had written the Colt people in regard to my letter 
and if he heard from them he would write me 
His next letter said if I would send my pistol to 
the Colt firm they would overhaul it, and put a 
recoil spring in it. They insisted on installing 
this spring themselves, at their factory, and they 
have my pistol now. What they are doing to it I 
cannot guess, but without a heavy recoil spring 
there will be no more high-speeds shot by me 
No doubt in their later models they install heavy 
recoil springs and these pistols are all right for 


high-speeds. I am enclosing a warning which is 
placed in each box of Super-X cartridges at the 
Western factory. There should be a warning pub- 
lished in regard to using high-speeds in the older 
Woodsman pistol. If not actually dangerous, it 


ruins the cur M. W., Nev. 

The Western Cartridge Co. warning: “Super- 
X .22 L. R. cartridges have 26% increased veloc- 
ity and 50° increased energy. This increases the 
recoil absorbed by the arms in which they are 
fired. Because the recoil springs of AUTOMA- 
TIC PISTOLS are too weak, we do not recom- 
mend Super-X .22 Long Rifle cartridges for use 
in such arms. Undoubtedly, manufacturers of 
automatic pistols will soon develop recoil springs 
which will permit the use of Super-X Cartridges 
in their arms.” 


Answer With regard to the query on the use 
of the Colt Woodsman pistol with high-speed 
cartridges published in a recent issue of OvTpoor 


Lire, the Colt Co. has informed me as follows: 
“Sometime ago we put on the market a new 
mainspring housing for this gun designed to take 
care of the severe recoil produced in using the 
high-speed cartridges. The new housing made it 
impossible for this recoil to injure or possibl 
break off the top end of the housing, thereb; 
making it impossible for the slide to fly back into 


the shooter’s face. 
“Ever since we ot the new housing on the 


market, however, we have been carrying on ex- 
periments with this model and find now that due 
to the wide range of the high-speed ammunition, 


and the fact that a large number of shooters are 
using this ammunition constantly, it is well t 
recommend the installation of a new recoil spring 
and a new magazine spring in addition to the 
housing. The new recoil spring is slightly stronger 
and eliminates any difficulty the shooter may t 
encountering due to the slide coming back with 
too much speed to properly feed in the succeeding 
cartridge.” 

The Colt Co. can furnish the new housing, re- 
coil spring, mainspring, and magazine spring at 
$2.35 postpaid. They can be installed by the 
shooter himself. The pistol will operate perfectly 
with regular or high-speed cartridges when these 
have been installed.—T. W 


ye 


Sight Co., and Lyman and see if they have a | 
a ight ba at will fit y« ‘1. Send | 00 7 


your ramp base on fit a rough brass or copper 
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The New Ga 


so” Value for ‘3° 


You can have the two outstanding magazines in the outdoor 
field today for only 50c plus the regular price of either one 
individually. If you bought both of them on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well 
worth it. Even at the regular subscription prices, their total 
cost would be $5.00, but for a limited time you may obtain both 
Outdoor Life and Field and Stream for a full year at a cost of 
only $3.00, if you send your remittance with the coupon below. 






See inside 








For Your Friends 


We will gladly send a beautifully printed card to your friends with your 
compliments should you desire to make use of this offer for Christmas 
gifts. Outdoor Life and Field and Stream have for years been the leading 
outdoor magazines and as a reader of both publications you have complete 
coverage of American fishing and hunting. You could select, as a gift 
to a hunting or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen as large 
and as popular as Outdoor Life and Field and Stream. What other gift 
more appropriate or more appreciated could you purchase for so small an 
investment? 


Renewals Acceptable 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these magazines, 
may already be a subscriber. In this case, the subscription will be auto- 
matically extended an additional year from its present expiration date. 
But, in ordering a subscription known to be a renewal or extension, it 
will help if you will write ‘‘ Renewal” after the name of the magazine on 
the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 





Subscription Department 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 3312 
Mount Morris, Il. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (outside U. S. and possessions, $5.00) 
for a year of each of the following magazines: 


OUTDOOR LIFE, beginning with issue dated 


FIELD & STREAM, beginning with issue dated iad agi 


Address 





City State.......... aerate 
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NewAéA Goods 


The Bausch & Lomb Draw Tube Spotting Scope 


HIS glass meets the long felt want of a high- 

ly efficient spotting telescope at a medium price. 
There are but two spotting telescopes that ex- 
cel it in efficiency, and these excel so little that 
only an optical engineer could tell the difference, 
nd they cost double the price of this new scope. 
The characteristics of this glass are 20 power, 
with 45 mm. objective lens, 10 mm. eyepiece, and 








Bausch & Lomb Draw Tube Spotting 
Scope 





3 mm. exit pupil. The size closed is 2% by 12% 
nches, and length extended is 17'% inches, with 
a weight of 2% pounds. It will spot bullet holes 
as well or better than any glass I have seen, 
showing .22 caliber holes clearly in the bullseye 
at 100 yards, and also showing them at 200 yards 
under good light and atmosphere conditions. The 
price of the scope is $30, the tripod being extra. 


i. We 


Lyman Targetspot Scopes 


HE Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 

Conn., has just produced a new high power 
target telescope sight of 8 and 10 magnifications, 
known as the “Targetspot Scope,” and intended 
for target shooting and ammunition testing. These 
telescope sights are particularly suitable for the 
highly competitive game of small bore rifle shoot- 
ing and as their name implies they can be used to 
spot the bullet holes in the target as well as to 
aim the rifle, their optical systems having high 
magnification, resolving power and _ illumination. 
In fact the optics, for which the firm of Bausch 
& Lomb is responsible, are magnificent. 

The length of these tele- 
scopes is 22 inches, weight 
24 ounces, and the objec- 
tive lens is 1% inches. 
The &-power has a field of 
14 feet in diameter at 100 
yards, and the 10-power 
12 feet. The eye relief is 
134 inches. They are fur- 
nished with the Lyman 
micrometer click mount- 
ings giving ™%-minute ad- 





N m-rota ine ob hectire 

justments with a distance ‘ tating 4 
en Lens Of Targetspot 

between mounts of 7.2 Scope 


inches. A graduated sleeve 
at the front of the tube adjusts the objective lens 
instantly for focus at the different ranges without 
rotating the lens, and automatically rem 
lax. <Any style reticule can be furnished. 

I have used this new telescope for two weeks. 
No fault of any kind has developed with it. It 
gives the most errorless aim I have ever experi- 


ves paral- 


enced, and certainly it brought out the last 1/10 
inch in accuracy that my fine rifle and ammuni- 
be taken easily 
,»? 


tion were capable of. Aim can 
with it on as small an aiming point as a 
caliber bullet hole at 50 yards or a .30 caliber 
hole at 100 yards. Bullet holes in the white of 
the target stand out distinctly at 50 and 100 
yards. Bullet holes in the black bullseye can be 


seen at 50 yards, or they can be seen at 100 
vards if the light shines through the holes from 
the rear of the target as it is arranged to do on 
most of our well equipped small bore ranges. 


Screw lens caps are provided for eyepiece and 
objective so that the telescope can be closed wa- 
ter and dust proof when not in use. 

I cannot imagine a better Aiming instrument 
for the target rifleman or for the experimenter 
when he desires to obtain everything in accuracy 
that there is in a rifle and its ammunition.— 


fe 2 
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The .300 Magnum Cartridge 

WO types of .300 Magnum cartridge have 

been made. The .300 Hoffman type had a 
very sharp, abrupt shoulder, while the .300 Hol- 
land and Holland type has a long tapering shoul- 
der. The latter type is much the better from the 
standpoint of interior ballistics, although both 
give the same exterior ballistics. The two car- 
tridges were so different that a rifle chambered 
for one cartridge could not use the other, which 
caused much confusion. The .300 Holland is ob- 
tainable all over the world while the .300 Hoffman 
is not. For these reasons, and because very few 
rifles were built for it, the Western Cartridge Co. 
has decided to stop manufacturing the .300 Hoff- 
man cartridge and continue the .300 Holland 
and Holland only. Owners of rifles chambered 
for the .300 Hoffman cartridge can send them to 
such gun makers as Griffin & Howe of New 
York, or John Dubiel of Ardmore, Oklahoma, and 
have them rechambered at relatively little ex- 
pense for the much better .300 Holland and Hol- 
land Magnum cartridge. For the uninitiated, this 
cartridge used in Magnum Mauser rifles gives a 
muzzle velocity of 2,550 foot-seconds with 220- 
grain bullet, or about 2,850 foot-seconds with 180- 
grain bullet, and is the most powerful .30 cali- 
ber cartridge.—T. W. 


Who Said Tame Pheasants? 


(Continued from page 13) 


this time the snap shot failed and the 
quarry sailed serenely on his way. 

And so the morning went. Birds there 
were aplenty, but easy shots were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The pheas- 
ant hasn't the speed of some of our native 
birds, and his size is against him. But 
he hasn’t coped with civilization for thou- 
sands of years for nothing. He is a 
craity bird who makes the most of his 
natural ability, and is successful—where 
the environment is otherwise favorable— 
in maintaining himself under concen- 
trated shooting that would soon extermi- 
nate such birds as the ruffed grouse and 
the quail, and has a positive genius for 
catching both gunner and dog at a dis- 
advantage. 

By twelve o'clock, I had two birds and 
Jim had three, and we voted it a day. 
We trudged back to the farmhouse and 
did ravenous justice to a chicken dinner 
that no city chef—no matter how well- 
paid or famous—could hope to duplicate. 

Jim was now an enthusiastic convert 
to game farm shooting. After dinner we 
relaxed comfortably before an open fire 
while Jim plied George with questions. 
“How do you manage this business?” he 
queried. “Were all those birds we saw 
today released yesterday ?” 

“Oh no,” said George. “I released just 
a dozen birds yesterday, six for you fel- 
lows and six for two men my son took out 
just before we came in.” 


667T°HEN, where did the others come 

from?” Jim returned. “I used to do 
some woodcock shooting around here 
years ago and I don’t remember ever 
seeing a pheasant.” 

“When I started raising pheasants here 
two years ago, game birds of all kinds 
were extremely rare,” George replied. 
“But pheasants are able to clear rearing 
field fences at less than four weeks of 
age. Enclosed pens are impractical for 
pheasant rearing on a large scale, because 
the expense involved is too great, and 
birds reared to maturity in small pens do 
not develop as well, are less able to care 
for themselves in the wild, and are weak- 
er on the wing than those range-reared, 
and so are harder to dispose of for stock- 
ing purposes. I use the “range” system, 
as do most large breeders, and trap up the 
birds I sell in the fall. I rarely am able 
to trap up more than eighty per cent of 
the birds I rear to maturity. The remain- 
ing twenty per cent or more have spread 


out over the surrounding territory and 
have improved shooting for miles around. 
This year I trapped up 1,500 of the ma- 
ture birds I raised, and estimate that at 
least 300 others are still at liberty. I 
have tried, through vermin control, main- 
tenance of feed patches and other game 
management practices to keep a good 
share of these birds on the property, but 
a large proportion of them eventually 
stray away. 

“I always liberate sufficient birds to 
take care of my guarantee for each shoot- 
ing party. These, with the untrapped 
birds already there insure an excellent 
opportunity for each man to get his three 
birds without difficulty. If a man wishes, 
he may shoot additional birds at $2.00 
each.” 

“I suppose you find a lot of interest in 
this type of shooting?” Jim stated. 

“Oh yes! Most persons find that they 
actually spend less per bird shot under 
this arrangement than when they burn up 
gas and oil in hunting for satisfactory 
shooting. Most of my guests are enthusi- 
astic over this type of shooting and re- 
turn over and over again. 





667 NEVER allow more than two parties’ 


of not to exceed three guns each on the 
property in any one day, and keep them 
well out of each other’s way. Conse- 
quently the annoyance and danger inci- 
dental to public shooting are eliminated. 
This, plus the accessibility of the farm 
and the certainty of good shooting, 
makes this place very popular. It just 
happens that a party scheduled to shoot 
today cancelled yesterday morning, other- 
wise I couldn't have accommodated you 
fellows.” 

“A good break for us,” Jim commented. 
“But it’s a cinch that you’re not making 
any fortune at the price you charge.” 

“No, I’m not trying to. All I want to 
do is to make a reasonable profit on my 
investment. You see, the pheasant market 
is pretty well shot, right now, same as the 
market for all luxuries. And pheasants 
most decidely are luxuries. Few clubs or 
wealthy individuals are stocking their prop- 
erties these days, and the state conserva- 
tion departments are all cutting down their 
purchases. Prices are down and sales hard 
to make. If it weren’t for this commercial 
shooting idea I would go well into the red 
this year. As it is, I'll make a fair profit.” 

Jim nodded. 

“Why is it that there aren’t more enter- 
prises of this kind?” he asked. “It looks 
to me as though it would be a good way 
for farmers to make at least enough to pay 
taxes and interest on their mortgages, and 
those near large cities ought to be able to 
make some real money.” 

“That's true,” I chimed in, “and I expect 
to see a big new crop of commercial shoot- 
ing grounds spring up in New York and 
New Jersey within the next few years. In 
most of the other states there is at present 
little incentive for such enterprises, as 
shooting of birds produced by industry is 
permitted only during the regular open 
season for wild birds, and these seasons 
are usually too short or the bag limits too 
low—or both—to permit the breeder to do 
enough business to be worth his while. 


S6™RSHE need for a legal distinction be- 
tween wild birds and birds produced 
by industry is becoming widely recog- 
nized, though, and I predict that the com- 
mercial shooting ground will soon be 
thriving in all parts of our country under 
legislation that will encourage rather than 
throttle it.” 
“Is there any opposition to such legis- 
lative reform?” Jim asked. 
“Yes, there is quite a bit among persons 
who feel that it would encourage the post- 
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ing of m« re land against public shooting,” 

I replied. “This is a mare’s-nest, of course, 
as land is already being closed very rap- 
idly to shooting all over the country. Farm- 
ers everywhere are rebelling against abuse 
of free shooting privileges. The result is 
that signs are going up faster and faster 
and farmers are doing nothing to encour- 
age the game, as so doing would merely 
increase the trespass hazard. 

“A law that encourages the farmer to 
raise game through permitting him to sell 
it on the wing over a long open season 
really helps the sportsman in a number of 
ways. It provides him with good shooting 
at a moderate cost for long periods each 
year. It takes areas that now produce only 
vermin out of the non-productive category 
and puts them to work. It is estimated 
that in New York state alone, at least 20,- 
000 hand-reared pheasants a year escape 
from licensed farms to surrounding terri- 
tory at no cost whatever to either the state 
or the sportsmen. It reduces the toll of 
native and other wild birds by diverting 
the activities of thousands of shooters into 
a new channel. And of course it provides 
the hard-pressed farmer with a new source 
of income.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I reckon I’ve got re- 
ligion. I'll drop my pennies in the basket 
from now on. 

And Jim made a reservation to shoot 
some more “tame” pheasants the following 
week. 


Do You Believe in Signs? 
(Continued from page 23) 


location of Pop’s crow hunt, to a spot 
where he had marked three holes. We 





| 


approached these holes under the pro- | 


tection of a hedge row to a distance oi 
about 100 yards. At this point we could 
watch, unobserved, any action taking 
place in the neighborhood of our quarry, 
and still be in a position to shoot if the 
gods favored us with the opportunity. 


After about half an hour of prone wait- | 


ing, Pop as usual doing the spotting, we 


saw two chucks simultaneously, not ten | 


feet from each other, at about 150 yards, 
one apparently waiting for the other to 
make the first move out into the open 
field. This was quite a problem with a 
wary fellow like the chuck to deal with. 
The slightest noise, not to mention the 
crack of a rifle, may send him scampering 
down to hiding for the rest of the day. 
That's what puts the spice in hunting— 
the “maybe”! 


O I held my breath, said a prayer, and 


holding as steady as possible under | 


the circumstancgs, squeezed her off. 

“A miss!” said Pop. My heart sank. 
No gray head in sight now, at either hole. 
Had I pulled a boner at the critical mo- 
ment? I felt as if I had just missed a 
Rocky Mountain bighorn, such was my 
disappointment. “But wait,” said Pop, 
“there comes number two up again to 
see what it’s all about.” Luck hadn't 
deserted us entirely, after all. I con- 


nected with this one squarely. I could | 


see him go over myself, and therefore 
felt slightly less disgusted with my aim. 


We proceeded to gather this one in and to | 


examine the ground around the first 
chuck mound for evidence of my miss, to 
determine just how I had fumbled. Af- 
ter picking up my very dead target I 
turned to Pop, and upon doing so experi- 
enced the thrill of the day. 

Pop, with a smile on his face, and his 
arm shoulder-deep in the hog hole, was 
dragging forth one grizzled old veteran 
which had politely slid into his dark pit 
after my supposed miss had hit him high 
on the head. 
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druggist 


writes you a 


Letter! 











Dear Sir: 


Of the thousands of items handled in this Phar- 
macy, a great many are available in no other class 
of store. Strict government regulation controls the 
business of pharmacy. And that is as it should be. 

This government regulation means, to the cus- 
tomer, assurance of accurate dispensing of drugs. 
To the druggist, it means an opportunity to serve. 
It also means considerable annual expense of a 
kind other businesses are not called upon to bear. 


Buy your drugs and drug sundries here—and 
be assured of their freshness and safety. 


Cordially yours, 
A. Druggist 





Julius Schmid, Inc., world’s largest manufacturer of 
Prophylactics, is sponsoring this advertisement because 
its products are sold only to, and thru, druggists — 
the only lawful outlet for the sale of Prophylactics. 






















SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC $49.25 
SHOTGUNS 
This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic 
this season will, in the near future, look back 
with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 
and 16 gauge. All standard Sasndliion hs; full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder an special 
skeet boring. Send for literature. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 504, Utica, N.Y. 
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This wasn’t such a bad world after all. 
I had a pretty decent gun, and I could 


still hit the mark if I tried. So why 
shouldn't we quit now after a perfect 
score, before I had a chance to spoil 
everything again? Way down deep I 
had a feeling of doubt regarding my 
ability to continue with this kind of 


shooting. Five shots we had had, and five 
hits, all well over seventy-five yards. It 
was too good to last, so I did the sensi- 
ble thing and quit. 

Thus was brought to a close another 
midsummer “big game” hunt, another per- 
fect day with a pal and gun to be re- 
corded among treasured memories for the 
days when we can no longer squeeze the 
trigger off at the exact moment of sight 
alignment. 

In the state of Pennsylvania, where 
most farms are signed off to the once-a- 
year pheasant, rabbit, and quail hunter, 
we have not only the permission, but in- 
vitations, to hunt throughout the open 
season, 

Make a friend of the farmer, and the 
sign-printing business will feel the sting 
of a new depression. Am I right, or am 
I right? 


Ho! Alaska! 
(Continued from page 15) 


and 
to- 


head 
two types 


smaller 
the 


with 
find 


Ground caribou 
body. Strange to 
gether that way. 

After skinning out one head and eating 
a bite of lunch, | walked back to camp and 
got a pack horse, then my riding horse, and 
went back to where George had skinned out 
the second head and cut off some sixty 
pounds of meat for use in the camp. 

I now have four good trophies—two very 
exceptional white sheep and two normal 
caribou. 

Raining a little now. I don’t fancy cross- 
ing the pass back into Caribou in the rain; 
it is boggy and bad enough in the sunshine. 
We will spend tomorrow night at our old 
camp on the Caribou and the following day 
head for the Matanuska Glacier. 


September 23rd: 
| | pn again at Caribou. The weather 
was fine after all, and the return trip 
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was uneventful. It was a pleasure though 
to ride as we did through the clear trans- 
parent air of the mountains and see them 
rise, range beyond range, to the snow-white 
Alaskan Range, 100 or more miles away. 

We have spent the last few days above 
timber line and in making camp on the 
Ositna we had to keep going down grade 
until we found a few scrub willows for fire- 
wood. Above that there was not a splinter 
of wood of any sort. Right here where we 
are camped now we are at the very top of 
the timber, there being here a few small 
spruce. Above us on the mountain streams 
are a few willows and above them only 
moss and lichen. 

I have to credit these men with being a 
hard-working and efficient crew. We got 
up at 5:30 a. m. The men struck the tents, 
loaded six pack animals with the stoves, 
grub, tents, tarpaulins and game heads, and 
we rode twenty miles over the divide. We 
arrived at 4:30. The men then put up the 
tents, stowed everything away and at 6:30 
we had dinner. 

Dinner was cooked on a Yukon stove. A 
Yukon stove is the acme of simplicity. It 
is only an oblong metal box with a couple 
of lengths of stovepipe at one end and a 
door at the other. Beneath the stovepipe is 
a small oven about 12 inches by 8 inches by 
14 inches. The cooking surface of the stove 
is 16 inches by 30 inches. Now imagine 
cooking a dinner with that apparatus. 

We are going to Bush Camp by the 
Matanuska tomorrow, provided we don’t 
shoot a bear. If we do shoot a bear, we 
camp right there and skin it out, going to 
Bush Camp the following day. 


September 25th: 
ESTERDAY, the 24th, we moved to 
our present location, but it is not Bush 
Camp after all. It is a camp just under 
the divide prior to reaching the Mata- 
nuska River. The mountain panorama 
from here is wonderful, there being mile 
after mile and range after range of snow 
mountains and glacier-filled valleys just 
across the Matanuska River basin from us. 
The trip over here yesterday from Cari- 
bou Camp was uneventful, except that the 
mainspring of my movie camera broke, 
putting it out of commission for the rest of 
the trip. 
Also, I was leading my horse up a steep 





PRELIMINARIES IN THE $500.00 PRIZE NAME CONTEST 


OUTDOOR LIFE officials ponder the stupendous problem of makin 
Here are J. W. Watt (left) and Harry McGuire 


for the official committee to choose from. 


tentative selections 


at the latter's desk with part of the thousands of entries which resulted in the new 
target game being christened ‘‘GOFORT”’ 


grade to make it easy for him when he 
charged up after me and stepped on my left 
heel. 

Today, however, things began to happen 
early, and kept on happening all day. We 
had finished breakfast and had begun to 
break camp to move over to Glacier Camp 
across the Matanuska River, when I looked 
up to the divide behind us and saw a grizzly 
bear inspecting us with every sign of ex- 
treme agitation. The breeze was toward 
him and he could smell our camp smoke 
and the scent from man and horse went 
right up to him. 

“George,” I called, “here’s a grizzly!” 

George looked up. “By G—— you're 
right. Let’s go after him right now.” 

Grizzly didn’t wait, however, but started 
galloping over the ridge half a mile away 
at full speed. We climbed up the divide 
after him and found on the other side no 
bear in sight, but on the other hand, a 
series of four draws, into any one of which 
he might have disappeared. 

We traveled along the mountain side a 
little below the level on which we had 
crossed it, looking down each draw as we 
passed the upper end of it. The going was 
not good, being through soft moss about 





eighteen inches deep and sponge-like in 
texture. At every step we would sink six 
inches or more. 


HE bear was in none of the draws and 
we sat and consulted whether to return 
to camp or to continue along the slope 
crossing back to the side we had come 
from at the first low place. 


As we talked I scanned the mountain 
side opposite us about two or three miles 
away, and on it saw a black spot. Looking 
at it through glasses it proved to be our 
bear, which in the hour we had been comb- 
ing the draws on our side of the valley had 
gone completely across and was now over 
two-thirds of the way to the top of the 
mountain on the other side. 

He was a fine looking bear and George 


asked, “Do you want to climb that moun- 
tain after him?” 

“IT am game if you think there’s an even 
chance of getting him.” 

“Well, you never can tell,” says George. 
“Tf he gets our wind it will be pretty hard 
and we probably won’t get him. The wind 
looks good right now though.” 

“All right. let’s go,” I replied. 

Well, I didn’t know what I was letting 
myself in for. 

In the first place it was a terribly long 
way down to the creek at the bottom be- 
tween the two mountains. Between 1,500 
and 2,000 feet and all through the thick 
moss I have already described. 

Having arrived at the bottom, we had 
to go up the opposite mountain to a height 
considerably higher than that we had left. 
We climbed, first through spruce and cot- 
tonwood and leaf mould, up a rather steep 
side hill keeping to the south and expecting 
to reach a draw up which we could climb, 
taking advantage of the wind. 

When we came out above the timber line 
we found that the wind had changed and 
was blowing from us directly toward 
where we had seen the bear, and, moreover, 
there was a branch canyon between us and 
the draw we had expected to use. 

Our plans were, perforce, completely 
altered and instead of heading for the orig- 
inal draw on the south we headed for one 
on the north, which necessitated 
up on a long steep bank about 600 or 700 
feet high and covered with wiry blueberry 
bushes and that damnable deep moss. It 
was heavy climbing in the extreme and I 
needed frequent stops to let my thigh mus- 
cles rest and get enough power to climb 
farther. George got along much better. 
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Now You Can Win ALL of Your 
Sporting Equipment FREE 


AKE your spare time pay you profits through the 
OUTDOOR LIFE plan. You can easily win a gun, 
hunting clothing, fishing tackle, binoculars, or 

any item of outdoor equipment made by concerns ad- 
vertising in this magazine. Just show this copy to your 
sportsmen friends, and you'll be surprised at the small 
amount of effort and time needed to sell subscriptions. 


OUTDOOR LIFE practically sells itself. 


You need not decide definitely on any premium till 
you have earned it and you may change to another pre- 
mium or order a cash commission refunded at any time. 
But it helps us if we know what premium you have in 
mind. 


Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the 
easy renewals of orders you now secure should win an 
annual prize for you year after year. Once your friends 
have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR LIFE 
regularly, they will readily renew. 
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Geo. K. Shockley, of Delaware, says of our plan, “I’m 
taking this opportunity to thank you for the very prompt 
delivery of the Colt Shooting Master. Gentlemen it is 
without a doubt the last word in a target revolver of 
that caliber. Taking into consideration the price of the 
revolver that was presented to me by your company and 
the little effort that it took to get the same is almost 
unbelievable. 


“You may quote me as saying that if any young man 
wants a firearm of any kind, the best, easiest, and cheap- 
est way to get one is BY SELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


F. E. Hamlin of Long Beach, Cal., says, 
“I have received my Model 61 Winchester 
rifle and have used it. It is a real man 
size .22 rifle and I have mever seen a 
pump action gun shoot better. I have 
OUTDOOR LIFE to thank for the oppor- 
tunity offered me to win this gun. 





“Getting the required oe was both interest- 
ing and easy. Everyone enjoys the magazine very much.” 


Joe Bettencourt of Hilo, Hawaii, says, | 
“I received the 12 gauge Browning Auto- 
matic, and must say it sure is a beautiful 


gun. The 38 subscriptions were easily se- 
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the easiest way to get such a beautiful gun. 
The gun is admired by all my friends.” 
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FTER reaching the head of the north 
4 & draw we came out on a sloping plateau 
covered with moss, bog and _ blueberries, 
and finally reached the point where the 
grizzly was last seen. He wasn’t there, of 
course, and what was worse wasn't even 
in the neighborhood. 

So I sat and wondered if any bear was 
worth all that work. Then I looked back 
completely over the mountain we _ had 
started from at the snow range across the 
Matanuska. We were high enough to see 
even the Matanuska Glacier across the in- 
tervening ridge and below us. 

George was studying the mountain range 
through his glasses in the meantime and 
finally whistled and pointed. The bear was 
along the range two miles away and still 
moving. Two canyons between. 

To make a long story short, we went 
after him, trying to keep the wind right 
and failing. Two canyons proved to be 
four. The effort in climbing in and out of 
the canyons seemed beyond endurance to 
me, but we finally cautiously climbed the 
ridge where the bear was last seen, panting 
and blowing and muscles (speaking for my- 
self) aching. 

No bear. 

Once more, this time not much more than 
a mile away, there went the bear, and one 
canyon between. We did quite a bit of 
cussing and watched him. He seemed to 
change his mind, the wind having changed, 
and instead of going away from us, he 
started toward the mountain top. 

Once more we set out, staggering 
through moss and bog, and when we 
reached the canyon I stopped. I had had 
enough, at least my legs and feet had. We 
had been climbing up and down mountains 
after that bear since 7:30 a. m. and it was 
now 1:30 p. m. No lunch with us, as we 
had started in too much of a hurry. 

Thoroughly disgusted, I took off one of 
my shoepacs to ease my right foot, which 
had been hurting for some time. George 
had gone down the canyon 100 feet or so 
in the hopes of getting a glimpse of the 
bear and shooting ahead of him to turn him 
back. 


AS I was rubbing my foot, I looked up 
4% and, behold, the bear had turned back 
and was starting into the canyon to cross 
hack toward us. I whistled to George to put 
him on the alert and slowly drew on my 
sock and shoepac, making as little motion 
as possible so as not to let the bear see 
me. He didn’t, and kept getting lower and 
lower in the canyon till the near bank hid 
him. 

Then I started on a run for the canyon 
edge and saw George, who had _ heard 
my whistle and then seen the bear, running 
parallel to me on my left. Arrived at the 
edge, we peered over and there was that 
blooming bear, which had led us a merry 
chase all day. 

At 150 yards I hit him with the .405, 
and as he still seemed to have some go to 
him, both George and I let him have an- 
other apiece. We had chased him too far 
to take the least chance of chasing him 
farther. 

I said to George, “Well, I certainly 
earned that grizzly,” and he replied, “You 
certainly did.” 

Before dropping into the canyon to the 
hear, we both had a smoke and rest, and 
then went down. He proved to be a silver- 
tip with a fine skin, well haired. It took 
two hours to skin him and flesh the skull, 
i. e., cut the meat off of it. Then he had 
to be packed down the mountain and back 
to camp. Four hours more of steady foot 
slogging down stony draws, up the first 
mountain range through moss bog and 
finally to that palace of pleasure, comfort 
and gastronomic delight, the cook tent. 

Right now the muscles of my feet, legs 
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and arms are aching, and my bones creak, 
but the story had to be written tonight. 
The bear is here in camp where he was 
first seen, and goodness knows how many 
miles of mountains have intervened be- 
tween now and the moment I first saw him 
this morning. Now for my sleeping bag. 
Good night everybody. 
(Continued in Our Next Issue) 


Good Guessing Gets Grouse 


(Continued from page 25) 


vember and the grouse season ends with 
the last day of October so we let the 
birds alone. Last fall, and the fall before 
also, I took a single day’s trip up into 
that section in October, partly to look 
over conditions and see if everything was 
okeh for the deer hunting later on and 
partly, since I took the shotgun along, 
to bag the day’s limit of grouse. Strange 
as it may seem, as it did seem to me, I 
shot not a single bird. In 1927 I found 
them scarce and as wild as so many 
hawks, but last fall they were quite 
plentiful and I[ flushed many but they 
invariably got up wide and were often 
flushed out of the tree-tops and not one 
presented even a fair shot. Three weeks 
later they were the same tame fowls that 
they always had been. 

Speaking of the difference in numbers 
of birds observed in the different years 
reminds me that the birds had most of 
us guessing in the fall of 1927. At that 
time they had become so generally scarce 
all over their range that many believed 
they were doomed to speedy extinction. 
Personally, I was more optimistic and, 
while I felt certain that the birds would 
stage a come-back, I refrained from 
taking any myself although I spent some 
little time in the woods, observing their 
numbers and conditions. When the snow 
came there was quite a nice little flock 
in a certain tract of woodland where I 
tend a line of feeding stations. During 
the winter I found four different piles of 
grouse feathers together with evidence 
that pointed to roost-robbing owls as 
culprits in the murders. My little flock 
of grouse was dwindling and I called 
down all kinds of curses on the broad 
heads of those owls, even hunted them 
day after day, though without success. 
There were still grouse there when spring 
came and [I heard a big cock drumming 
when I began fishing on the nearby brook 
at daylight on the opening day. It turned 
out to be a good summer for birds and 
when fall came there were more grouse 
than I had seen for several years. Such 
being the case I have sometimes won- 
dered if those solemn old owls were not, 
really, a blessing in disguise. Sickness 
seemed to be the cause of the disappear- 
ance of the birds in many places and 
since disease is often contagious among 
birds that flock together, it may have 
been that the owls, by taking the birds 
when they were first attacked by the 
malady, prevented its spread among the 
other members of the flock. Anyway, the 
birds have staged their come-back, 
whether because of, or in spite of, the 
depredations of the owls I do not know. 

3ut to get back to my story. The birds 
that had been flushed from under the 
apple tree had disappeared, I knew not 
where, so taking an old logging road I 
started into the woods again. Almost at 
once a bird tore up out of the leaves just 
ahead and sailed away down the road. 
It looked like the best kind of a chance 
and I had the speeding form just over the 
bead on the rib between the gun barrels 
and was pressing the trigger when, with 
a single movement of the outstretched 


wings, the whizzing form banked sharply. 
Too late I noticed. The gun cracked and 
the charge of shot went hurtling down 
the old road but the bird had disappeared 
into the thick woods at the side. That 
is the way with the grouse, you can never 
be sure of your bird until you have it in 
your game bag with the flap buckled 
down. The old adage, “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” is all 
out of proportion when it comes to grouse 
and few indeed are the hunters who 
would have the temerity to say what the 
correct ratio would be. 

The still hunter who seeks the ruffed 
grouse in his native haunts must pro- 
ceed noiselessly, be constantly on the 
alert, ready to go into instant action and, 
most important of all, have his nerves 
where they will behave. There is some- 
thing disconcerting in the sudden rise of 
a grouse—a certain elemental wildness 
in that explosive roar of wings—that 
touches the primordial fear that is latent 
in all mankind and, until one has ac- 





The bird crumpled in mid-air and hit 
the ground witha thud 


customed himself to it and steeled his 
nerves against its effect, many a bird will 
escape without even hearing the ring of 
the nitro. For this reason I usually have 
more success later in the season than on 
the first opening days. The first birds 
are sure to startle me and, before I can 
regain my composure, they are out of 
range. Then, in the effort to overcome 
this first fault I shoot too quickly—snap 
at everything that rises without getting 
proper aim. There is the correct moment 
for pulling on every bird that offers a 
shot. If you shoot before this you are 
probably snapping, while if you wait until 
the psychological moment is past you are 
guilty of pottering. 

Continuing along down the road I 
presently flushed another bird. This one 
got up off to one side, after I had all 
but passed it, and flew back along the 
way I had just come. I swung around, 
following the bird with the gun barrels 
until I was leading it quite a bit, then 
squeezed the trigger. At the report of 
the gun the grouse disappeared in the 
thick undergrowth and I couldn't tell 
whether it was down or not. A careful 
search failed to reveal so much as a 
single feather and, in going back to the 
old road, I found that the entire charge 
of shot had gone into the trunk of a big 
beech tree. Time and again have I known 
birds to place such tree trunks between 


















themselves and the hunter and thus make 
good their getaway. 

Mother Nature decorated the ruffed 
grouse with a combination of color so 
skillfully mottled and blended that it 


seems to fit naturally into any background | 


and be practically invisible. The bird 
seems to be aware of this and knows 
how to take full advantage of it. If he 
happens to be on a fallen tree trunk when 
he suspects danger he simply stiffens 
himself in an upright position, stretch- 
ing his neck and hugging his wings until 
he resembles a broken branch standing 
up from the trunk. 
the ground where the sunlight gets in and 
flecks the brown leaves, he has only to 
crouch down and his own mottled brown 
color blends with the shades of the sun- 
spotted leaves. So great is the confidence 


of the bird in his protective coloring that | 


he will often remain motionless and allow 
a hunter to pass close by, only to get up 
behind him with a terrible roar of wings. 
This coloring makes even a dead bird 
very hard to find and many are lost to 
the hunter because his eyes cannot pick 
them out from their natural surround- 
ings. 


FTER lunch we dropped down to a | 


little pond and, as we could see a 
flock of black ducks down near one side, 
Hap wanted to stalk them and try to get 
a rifle shot at one of their number, so he 
worked along down that shore while I 
went into the woods on the other side. 
He got his shot but no duck and we met 
again at the lower end of the pond. He 
had just put up a bird and pointed out 
the direction it had gone. I followed it 
up and soon heard it fly although I could 
not see it. Marking it down as .well as 
I could from thé sound, I again followed 
it up. Twice more I flushed it, the last 





Possum up de ’Simmon Tree 


HAVILAH BABCOCK takes you on an all- 
night possum hunt in Inktoe Swamp with 
Uncle Spiller and his “‘passel o’ dawgs’’. 








time getting just a glimpse of the bird as 


it went into a grove of young pine. The 
thick carpet of needles under the trees 
made the walking absolutely noiseless 
and here, I thought, was my chance to 
stalk a grouse. Slowly I tiptoed along 


scanning the ground and the tree-tops. | 
Hap, who had been trailing ever since I 
was now close behind. I | 


left the pond, 
motioned him to follow quietly. 


The bird 


had been flushed four times and would be 
I guessed, | 


well on the alert and _ this, 
would be a reason why it would probably 
be flushed from a tree-top. And sure 
enough! I caught a movement out of a 
corner of one eye, was dimly conscious 
of a pair of feathery legs just leaving a 
dry pine branch, then swung up the gun, 
caught the bird as it passed an opening 
in the foliage and brought it thudding 
on to the needle carpet. 

We had been loitering about the pond 
and spent considerable time in stalking 
this bird and by the time we had reached 
the fence at the edge of the woods the 
sun was setting, but I was content. Under 
the present conditions with so many 
hunters and so little open shooting 
ground any sportsman should be satisfied 
with a pair of ruffed grouse as a day’s 
bag. Furthermore, if you will take it 
from me, it takes quite a bit of good 
guessing to get even these two. 


| CHAMPIONS 


If he is feeding on | 
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in every ski event 
depend on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


speed or distance that 
makes them champions. 
Northlands make good skiers 
better . . . help novices learn 
and gain skill quickly. Ad- 
miral Byrd chooses Northlands 
for his South Pole expedition, 


The deerhead trademark identi- 


fies these famous skis. 





“How to Ski.” 
W orld’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Pk. 














W rite for booklet, 


St. Paul, Minn. 











Cylinder Lock With Two Keys . . . 
Safety First 


Treat yourself to a 
new FARCAB 
SPORTS 


cabinet to 
guns 


private 
hold your 


clean dry place, 
away from prying 


and key. Made of 
heavy sheet steel, 
18 in. wide, 12 in. 
deep, and 62 in. 
high. 

Order one of these 
specially designed 
cabinets to-day, at 
these amazingly 
low prices: Dark 
Green i 


Finish, $1 
( B 


Ah 


25: 
t 


xO 


hicag 


money order to 


CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Send for free circular 





CABI- | 
ee An ideal, | 


and tackle in a | 


fingers, under lock | 


Finish, | 
$10.25; Walnut | 
F, | 


). ° a | 
Send check or 


FARRELL STEEL | 

















don’t WORRY 


Why put up with ABO 


years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 


Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely,comfortably— 


| day andnight. Thousands report amazing results. 


Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 534-J State St, Marshall, Mich. 








Dealers and tra ! Write Lyon at once for 

advance ‘‘inside information’”’ on the fur market. 

Big Profite for You this year, if you make the 

right Mare oy ly Send ro name and address 

immediately for Lyon’s EE For Market Re- 

ports, Shipping Tags and other Valuable Infor- 
mation. WE WILL BEND YOU FULL DE- 
TAILS BY RETURN MAIL. 
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217 DELAWARE STREET 
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- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order. 
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730 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 
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| OUTDOOR LIFE 
| in a Binder 
| 


ever offered by a sporting 


proud. 


| till you want to remove it. 


another year of the magazine. 


Protect and File 
Your Copies of 


[N OUR OPINION, this is by far the most attractive 
magazine. 
green, with copper titles and art-work, this is 


a copy of the magazine into this binder in a few 
Each binder holds twelve numbers and, at the end 
of a year, you can quickly and easily remove any or all copies and substitute 


| The practical information in Ourtpoor Lire deserves filing for future refer- 


— and no other form of binding as convenient, inexpensive and attrac- 
ive. 
Price—One Binder, Postage Paid.............. $2.00 
One Binder anda YearofOUTDOORLIFE...... 4.00 
Additional Binders, ordered at same time ....... 1.50 








practical binder 
fabrikoid of mottled 
E a binder of which you will be 
We guarantee, not only that you will be satisfied, but also that you 
will be thoroughly enthusiastic. 

A simple and convenient system of almost invisible wires enables you to put 


and 
In superfinish 


seconds, where it will stay 
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PricesReduced 


‘END the coupon for our list of 
over 155 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are good 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being oftvred: 


Airedale, by Wm. Haynes, regular prise, $1.00 one 
price $ 
American Shotgun, by =. Chas. Askins, regular price 

$2.00, sale price... $1.25 


Black Bass and Bass-Craft, 
by S. BR. Jones, reg. price 
$3.00, sale price.....$1.50 

Book of the Tarpon, by A. 
W. Dimock, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price $1.75 

Casting Tackle and Meth- 
ods, by O. W. Smith, 





reg. price, $3.00, sale 
| --..$2.00 
—— and Snares, by A 
Harding, regular price 
oo sale price........$ .70 
Dr. Littie’s Dog Book, by 
Geo. W. Little. reg. price, 


























} $4.00, sale price $2.00 

‘ Edge of the Jungle, by Wm 
\ ALA Fimmelwrghe Beebe, regular price $1.00, 
~~ * aaa $ .60 

Ferret Facts and Fancies, by A. R. Harding, regular 
PFICE $1.00, SAl@ PPICO.....0c.cece.ecccencsneeresssersssnnssnessnnecces $ .60 


Fur Farming for Profit, by Frank G. Ashbrook, reg. 
price, $4.00, sale price........... -..$ 2.00 
Game Bird Shooting, by Capt. Chas. Askine, ‘regular 
Price, $4.00, sale PRICE... ............s-cerneneeeressorsrssnesseneee $2.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, by A. RB. Harding, 
regular price $1.25, sale price is RS 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa, by E. M 
Shelley, regular price $3.00, sale price enenial $1.50 
Mink Farming, by J. L. Denese, reg. price, $1.00, sale 
price incinatliiantieesselbeniimanentiaat $ .40 
Moose Book, be Sennel Merrill, reg. price, $6.00, sale 
price «$3.00 
Muskrat Farming, by J “L. Edwards, re guler price, 
$2.25, sale price... « .65 
Out Trail, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, recular price 
$1. -..$ .60 


0, sale price... 
Outdoor Signalling, by rE lbert Wells, regular price, 
$1.00, sale price $ .60 


Packing and Portaging, by Dillon Wallace, regular price, 
$1.00, sale price $ .80 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, regular price $4.00, sale price.............-v-c00-- $1.50 
Practical Bait Casting, 
by Larry St. John, reg- 
ular price $1.00, sale 


price _) > 
Practical Fly Fishing, by 

Larry St. John, reg. price Me BASS@ 

$1.00, sale price...$ .60 ~~ 
Practical Trapping Meth- 

ods, by Pugh, reg. price 

$ .75,. sale price 15 
Rabbit Raising, by Paul 

bs. Sawin, regular price 

$ .50, sale price...$ .25 
Raising Beavers for Prof- ae 

it, by Robt. G. Hod- 

son, reg. price, $1.50, 

sale price . $ .70 
Reptiles and Amphibians, 

by Thos. Barbour, reg. 






































price, $3.50, sale 
a $1.85 
Roar of the Crowd, by 
Jas. J. Corbett, regular 
price $1.00, sale price $ .60 
Salmon and Trout, by Sage, Townsend, Smith & Harris, 
regular price, $1.75, sale price................ $1.25 


Sporting Firearms, by Horace Maphast, ‘regular price 
$1.00, sale price 
Sporting Firearms of Today. ‘tn “Use. by. ‘Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, regular price $3.50, sale price..... $1.75 
Steel Traps, by A. R. Harding, regular price si. 00, 
sale price ...... 75 
Story of Jack, and “Other Dog Stories, by Horace iotin, 
regular price $1.50, sale price -$ .30 
Tales of Rod and Gun, by Harry McGuire, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price $1.25 
Trout Lore, by O. W. Smith, regular price, "$3.00, sale 
price. . ‘ $2.00 
Wild Grizzlies of ‘Alaska, by John M. Holzworth, regular 
price, $5.00, sale price = senevemunbideel ie 





Outdoor Life Book Shop, 12 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 


© Enclosed find $.............. for the books entitled 





These books are to be sent postpaid and the 
amount sent for any book is to be refunded if your 
surplus stock of that book is exhausted. 

© Send your complete list ef Books at Reduced 
Prices. 


Name 
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City a" State 
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Fred Kimble’s Own Story 
(Continued from page 7) 


Each of us shot at ten birds, twenty- 
one-yard rise, for the qualifying round. 
Those of us who killed all our birds 
moved back five yards to the twenty-six- 
yard line for the second round. The sur- 
vivors moved back another five yards for 
the finish. 

Wild pigeons were always a difficult 
mark. They flew fast, they twisted, they 
could not be depended upon to do the 
same thing twice in succession. Out of 
the 150 entries, only fifteen killed their 
first ten birds. I was among the number. 
So was Captain Bogardus, at that time 
the champion and much feared by all 
other shooters. 

Of the fifteen who moved back five 
yards for the second round, only two 
survived with perfect scores. Of course 
Bogardus was one. I was the other. 

So we moved back five more yards for 
the shoot-off. For the first time Bogardus 
looked at me. He noticed my youth (I 
was about twenty-six), he observed my 





old-fashioned gun. Then he decided what 
he would do. He would get me rattled, 
I would miss, he would win. Bogardus 
knew all about that kind of business, 
knew just what to do. 

“I'll bet you $50 I beat you in the 
shoot-off,’ he boomed. 

I said, “I'll take that.” 

We shot at five birds. Both he and I 
scored all five. We shot at a second five. 
With the same result. We shot the third 
round of five and again our scores were 
perfect. We shot the fourth round. Same 
result. The pace was hot. 

Bogardus suggested: “Let’s settle this 
thing, Kimble, by. dividing the purse— 
what do you say? 

I agreed. The purse was $570. We 
each took $285, shook hands, congratu- 
lated each other upon fine shooting, 
called it a draw. That $285 was all the 
money Bogardus won during the week. 
But with my little single barrel I won 
over $600, besides the state medal and 
other lesser medals and a lot of mer- 
chandise prizes. And it was my first 
shoot. I went home feeling good. 


HE next year I again won the Illinois 

State, and by the third year the lure 
of match shooting had gripped me. I 
followed the tournaments regularly for 
several years after that. 

I used my famous 6 bore for the first 
time at the Illinois shoot in 1875 or 1876. 
It was held in Chicago for three days. I 
won all first prizes on all three days. But 
this was a mistake on my part. It meant 
the disbarment of my big gun. Other 
shooters began to fear it. Whenever I 
entered a shoot they would protest against 
my gun. 

I would argue with the judges that the 
size of the bore made no difference, we 
all used the same shot load of an ounce 
and a quarter, didn’t we? But this did 
little good. Even the redoubtable Doc 
Carver was afraid of the gun and refused 
to meet me. The judges began ruling me 
out of every shoot. So reluctantly I gave 
up my old standby, sold it for $95 to a 
farmer who wanted it to hunt geese, and 
bought myself a 10 gauge Parker breech- 
loader. But I never in my life owned 
another gun so good as the old 6 bore. 

I shot in a good many matches. Five 
times I won the Illinois State Shoot. I 
won most of those I took part in. They 
were all under old rules, gun down, and 
these rules are much harder than modern 
gun-at-shoulder rules. If some _ scores 
we made then seem inferior to those you 





read about being made now, remember 
that. And remember also that wild 
| pigeons were harder to hit, more uncer- 


tain in flight than clay targets. 

But the pigeons couldn't last forever. 
Around the year 1879 they began to be- 
come scarce. Overnight, it seemed, they 
disappeared. We had nothing to shoot. 
We tried tame pigeons. They wouldn't 
do—too sluggish. We imported English 
Blue Rock wild pigeons, which were bet- 
ter but expensive. Besides, another ob- 
stacle stood in our way. It was the senti- 
ment, growing now and sweeping the 
country, that to use live birds for sport 
was inhumane. Public opinion turned 
against us. 

And that was why we shooters, as I 
said a little while ago, turned inventors 
and tried to devise some substitute for 
pigeons. The first substitute was a glass 
ball. Being round it flew evenly, grace- 
fully. It made an easy mark. I once shot 
through three full days without a miss 
and later went through thirteen days 
with perfect score, making a straight run 
“ad sage They wouldn't do, these glass 
palls. 


SPENT one whole winter figuring out 

something better. If the target were 
in the shape of a saucer, I decided, it 
would sail faster from the trap. It would 
then be harder to hit. Working all by 
myself, I designed a target of this kind, 
made some up and built a trap to throw 
them. And that was the birth of the 
present day flying target. 

My friend Charlie Stock, the Peoria 
gunsmith, became interested. We formed 
a partnership to manufacture and market 
the target, which we called the “Peoria 
Blackbird,” because it was composed of 
coal tar, pitch and other ingredients 
which gave it a nice, shiny black color. 

Immediately the idea was successful. 
We couldn’t make targets enough to fill 








Next month—twelfth in the series 
“Our American Game Animals’ — 
The Rocky Mountain Goat 
By CHAS. ASKINS 





orders. And the idea has been successful 
ever since, for the targets used today, at 
the rate of one hundred million a year in 
the United States alone, are dead ringers 
of our old “Blackbirds.” 

The first state shoot at which the 
targets were used was in Kentucky. The 
entrants shot at twenty yards at targets 
thrown from two traps, at unknown 
angles. Accustomed to the slow and easy 
movement of glass balls, the shooters 
were astonished at the “Blackbirds,” 
which went out like streaks. I was the 
only shooter to make a perfect score, and 
I shot doubles against their singles. After 
that one shoot glass balls were doomed. 

Charlie Stock and I thought we had a 
fortune within our grasp. But competi- 
tors started up, sold targets and forgot 
to send us royalties. Infringers. Imita- 
tors cut prices and got away our business. 
We had to get busy. Listening to the ad- 
vice of counsel, we began a series of law 
suits. When we won in one court, our 
opponents would appeal the case, carry 
it to a higher. They wore us out. Six 
years of litigation took our money and 
all our hopes, so we decided to quit. 
Charlie Stock died. I am leaving the 
making of targets to others. 

Neuritis has crippled my arms so that 
I cannot hold a gun as other shooters do. 
I can’t reach beyond the trigger guard 
with my left hand. A pretty tough handi- 
cap. I tried to shoot a little last year. 
Holding my gun down until the targets 
had left the trap, old rules, I managed to 
break seventy-three out of the seventy- 
five I shot at. I’m not quite eighty-seven 
years old. But I have decided that it is 
time for me to quit. 
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Unusual Experiences With 
Sociable Grouse 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the fall 
of 1930 I hunted with my_ brother 
in southwestern New Brunswick, in Char- 


brother had fired at a 
deer the night before, but it got dark so 
quickly we could not find it. We went 
back early the next morning and found the 
deer dead. After opening it up we started 
out with it and on our way a spruce part- 


lotte County. My 





Mr. Ashford and the sociable grouse 
perched on his back 
ridge alighted near us, walked up to us, 


flew at our legs and picked at our shoes 
and stockings. Then he flew up on our 
backs, and then on to our heads. We had 
quite a time with that partridge. We got 
away with the deer after a while. That 
afternoon we came back to the same place 
with the camera. The partridge was still 
there, and he began his performance again. 
The bird was a male. 

Last fall I went back there several times 
and there he was in the same neck of the 
woods. He would fly on to our backs and 
heads and would follow us for perhaps 50 
yards, but would come no farther. I tried 
to feed him bread and other things, but he 
would not touch the food. He was red 
above the eyes and was a very pretty bird, 


with darker feathers than those of the 
birch partridge. 
One Sunday afternoon last November 


my brother and I looked for the partridge 
but couldn’t find him at first. We started 


whistling for him and, sure enough, he 
came flying to us. 
Mass. I. D. ASHFoRD. 


Are Frogs Cannibals? 


eon Outdoor Life:—Have been 
taking your invaluable sport journal 
for years. Would be terribly lost if I 
should miss one number. I get a great 
kick out of your Mixed Bag Department. 

Question: Are frogs naturally canni- 
bals? I have just returned from Chaffey’s 
Locks, Ontario. Spent one week at the 
Opinicon Hotel. We fished in the Rideau 


Lakes and it without saying that 
we caught plenty of big-mouth bass. As 
I care only for casting for these interest- 
ing “birds,” I used pretty good-sized live 
frogs. In casting around lily pads and 
and stumps I 


foes 


ran onto a large rait 
of grass well out from the shore, floating 
on the water. Sitting in the center of 
this was a large bull frog which would 


logs 


probably weigh between one and two 
pounds 

I said to my guide, “Watch me get a 
strike.” I cast just beyond the raft and 


dragged my live frog kicking and squirn 
across the bull frog. As quick as a 
struck and swallowed my frog, 
all and sat back in his bed. 
him in the boat when, to my 
he gulped up the frog, hook and 
all, and we allowed him his freedom. In 
my Scotch way I went on casting with 
the same bait and caught a nice 3-pound 
bass shortly afterward. I have cast hun- 
dreds of live frogs but this was my first 
experience of “frog eat frog.” 


Ohio Dr. J. M. Moore. 


ing 
bass he 
hook and 
I landed 


surprise, 


Skunk, Blackbird, Badger 
Fight 

“DITOR Outdoor Life:—Last summer 
while following a small trout stream, 
tributary of the Gunnison River near its 
headwaters in Western Colorado, I heard 
a terrible chattering and scolding a short 
distance away and investigated the cause. 
Arriving at the edge of an open grassy 
stretch bordering the stream, I saw a big 
fat skunk waving his bushy tail violently 
over his back and doing his best to get 
out of the vicinity. Mr. Redwing was 
calling him all the naughty names he 
could produce from his somewhat limited 


th the 
Nature! 
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} PROVO, 
|almost cost Smith Brimhal! 
When he mistook a large 
|} bear for a tree. 
Bimhall, after tying 
to.a stump, started into 
est to cut Wook. Sighting 
believed was a choice log, Brim- 
hall raised his ax, but -before the 
blow descended a ‘large paw 
struck him in the. chest, knocking 
him to the ground. The bruir | 
ambled away, but Brimhal!’s 
troubles were not over. The bear} 
so frixhtened his Worse that it} 
broke louse and dashed into the | 
valley below. Brimhall was forced } 
to walk 15 miles home. 


_ ao 


his horse 
the for- 
what he }} 
4 
| 


| 
i 
| 
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We'll bet it was two other fellows 


57 
vocabulary. Whenever the skunk gave 
the slightest opening the bird flew at his 
head and aimed a few nasty undercuts at 
his fleeing victim’s eyes. Apparently Mr. 
Skunk couldn’t even find time to put his 
artillery into use—at any rate, he didn't. 
The blackbird did not leave him in peace 
until he had driven him more than 100 
yards from the clump of willows where 
his mate was nesting. 


HE most interesting encounter I ever 
witnessed among wild things was a 
fight between two badgers. I came upon 
them on horseback on a lazy summer 
afternoon on the cattle range west of 
Glacier National Park. They were staging 
a battle royal on a prominence beneath a 
great, spreading yellow pine tree. It was 
the most intense fight I ever saw. Al- 
though I rode up within 15 or 20 feet of 
them, they paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to me. The larger of the two would 
grip somewhere “amidship” on 

his antagonist, lift him into the air above 
his head and shake him as a dog shakes 


secure a 


a rat. The treatment seemed to have 
no other effect than to make the smaller 
one more vicious when his opportunity 
came for retaliation, which arrived when- 
ever the larger fellow had become some- 
what exhausted from _ his _ strenuous 
undertaking. He would fasten his teeth 
in the loose skin of the other and start 


rolling in a way, apparently, to try to 
tear a piece of skin out of the big fellow’s 


side. In order to thwart the other’s suc- 
cess he had to turn cart wheels to save 
his skin. This procedure would termi- 
nate whenever the little fellow tired or 
the big one succeeded in getting a hold 
on his tormentor. Occasionally one would 
free himself from the other and run 
down a hole that had two openings. In 
a few seconds they would usually ap- 
pear at the opposite entrance and con- 
tinue the fight above ground. 


Aries observing the performance for 
d fifteen or twenty minutes I decided to 
pose as referee and prevent further foul 
tactics. So I climbed off my horse, pro- 
cured a stick about 6 feet long, and en- 
tered the ring. I called a foul and 
brought the stick down on the offender's 
back as a means of enforcing observance 
of the ruling. The result was instanta- 
neous—but it wasn’t what I had expected. 
They both took cognizance of the fact 
that I was there and, to my surprise and 
great discomfort, instead of making for 
cover, both started for me with teeth 
yared and eyes blazing with righteous 
indignation. I did my best for about 50 
yards and they gave up the chase, where- 
upon I climbed back on my horse to see 
what result the interruption would have. 
As soon as they found that I was no 
longer a menace to the carrying out of 
plans to settle their own problems in 


their own way, they went to work on 
each other with the same tactics as be- 
fore. I reflected for awhile on the old 
adage regarding the outsider who med- 


dles in other people’s family affairs and 
gains nothing but the animosity of both 
parties. Although I had a high-power 
rifle between my knee and the saddle, I 
rode away and left them to settle their 
own quarrel in their own way. I had 
taken half or three-quarters of an hour 
of their time (and mine) and the last I 
saw of them they had apparently taken 
Grant’s advice to “fight it out on these 
lines if it takes all summer.” I have 
often wished that I had had the time to 
stay and witness the outcome. 


Colo. E. >Hacie. 

















HE prairies in that area of south- 

western Manitoba, contiguous to the 
American and Saskatchewan border 
teemed with chicken. Never in all my 
experience have I seen them more plen- 
tiful. I believe I made a similar asser- 
tion at the close of last year’s Manitoba 
and All-America annual chicken trials, 
but I am going on record with the state- 
ment that they were even more plentiful 
this season 

All else seemed to be a failure in that 
stretch of country. The drouth of the 
past summer and the scourge of grass- 
hoppers played havoc with the crops. 
With the cattle and other livestock it was 
a struggle for existence, for the sloughs 
and lagoons were arid wastes and water 
was at a premium. The inhabitants were 
on the verge of despair, but the inexora- 
ble law of compensation is still at work 
for that blasted area of Canada is a 
veritable paradise for trainers of bird 
dogs. They have 
been going there 
season alter season 
for nearly a score 
of years and usual- 
ly they find the 
prairie chicken, 
upon which they 
train their dogs, 
scattered every- 
where. This year 
Was an exception 
only in so far that 
the noble bird of 
the plains was 
found in greater 
numbers than ever 
Thus the averages 
were maintained. 
Never before in the 
history of field trials 
have so many train- 
ers gone to. this 
country. By con- 
servative estimate 
they had a total of 


400 dogs up in that Tap Stick, white and liver pointer dog, winner of the Manitoba Prairie Chicken ; 
Owned by Lebanon Kennels, Lebanon, Pa. lowing Monday, 


country tor their 
early work. 

The trials took place during the first two 
full weeks of September. The Manitoba 
Club was the curtain raiser and required 
practically the entire week. Then came 
the All-America. New records were 
made, new dogs came before the public 
and older ones gained additional laurels. 
Not since 1928 had there been so many 
entries. In the Manitoba All-Age Stake, 

2 dogs faced the judges; in the Derby 
36 and -year olds came forth to battle 
for glory, while in the Manitoba Prairie 
Chicken Championship, 18 well-trained 
veterans, heroes in many a previous battle 
of the bird dogs, strove for the title. 

Many visitors went to these two trials, 
hailing from every part of Canada, but 
more came from the States. Men and 
women were equally interested, for 
among the competitors were a number 
of dogs owned by women. 


HE All-America trials, which fol- 
lowed the week after the Manitoba, 
were very little smaller in numbers than 


Championship at Pierson, Manitoba 
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The Prairie Chicken 
Trials 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


the earlier events. There were 14 com- 
petitors in the Amateur Championship, 
47 in the All-Age, 32 in the Derby and 
17 in the All-America Championship. On 
the whole, all seven stakes which took 
place up there on those prairies near 
Pierson, Manitoba, were successively bril- 
liant performances. Despite the exceed- 
ingly dry weather conditions, the handlers 
had their dogs in excellent form; even 
the derbies showed a degree of excellence 
in breaking that was rather outstanding. 
This was due largely to the fact that 
prairie chickens were so plentiful in both 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where the 
handlers trained, that they were able to 





give their dogs abundant work on game. 
They say that chickens are always plen- 
tiful in a “grasshopper year” and the 
trite apothegm was borne out in the yield 
of young birds. These young chicks feed 
and thrive on pests. The coveys were 
large, the birds strong. Incidentally, I 
might mention that the crop of domestic 
turkeys is also above the average. All 
gallinaceous birds find the grasshopper 
a very important part of their diet. 

Let us glance briefly at some of the 
highlights of those performances which 
by this time have gone down into the 
records. The Manitoba All-Age Stake, 
with its 52 competitors, opened the pro- 
gram. It was an event replete with in- 
teresting episodes, where the finished 
performer had ample opportunity to dis- 
play his abilities in finding and pointing 
chicken, but when game is plentiful and 
the field is an average one, this is to be 
expected. The Derby brought forth a 
number of good young setters and point- 
ers, but it was the Manitoba Champion- 





ship that furnished the spice of the first 
week's events. The heats were an hour 
in length and at the end of the first series 
the selections of the judges were the 
pointers, Ichaway, white and black dog 
owned by Jacob France, and Schoolfield, 
white and lemon dog, owned by T. H. 
Pratt, to run off the final heat. Both 
failed in their effort and then came Tap 
Stick, white and liver pointer dog, owned 
by Lebanon Kennels of Lebanon, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Trego, white, liver and ticked 
pointer dog, owned by S. H. Vredenburgh, 
of Alabama, as the next in order. Both dogs 
were in the pink of condition, eager to go, 
and both are experienced chicken dogs. 
The wily cock bird does not live that can 
slip away from either of these veterans once 
they have him pointed. First Tap Stick 
made a find of a covey and almost simul- 
taneously Trego followed suit. Then the 
latter made another covey find, but Tap 
Stick, several hundred yards to the left 
of him, did like- 
wise. First one dog 
made a_ brilliant 
find, and then the 
other. In the end, 
Tap Stick out- 
pointed his rival by 
several coveys and 
thus won the title 
of Manitoba Cham- 
pion, but it was a 
close race where 
quantity alone ruled 
the decision of the 
judges. 


REGO _ came 

back in the All- 
America Amateur 
Championship and 
won that event in a 
brilliant race, in 
charge of Mrs. John 
Campbell. The dog 
never handled bet- 
ter than he did in 
that stake. The fol- 


handled by John 
Campbell, the dog was fully as brilliant. 
Trego ran a race so faultless in the All- 
Age event that he won on his first series 
performance. 

He was not so fortunate in the All- 
America Championship. He was down 
on a cool moist morning, birds were 
more or less wild and eventually the dog 
got out of hand. The winner in this latter 
stake was Norias Roy, great performer in 
the string of Walter C. Teagle. That race 
was not so brilliant as some the dog 
has run, but it was of sufficient quality 
to put him at the top of the list and he 
was a worthy All-America Champion. 
His nearest competitor was the pointer, 
Evergreen Jersey Mack, owned by L. D. 
Johnson, of Evansville, Indiana. 

Tap Stick was likewise unfortunate in 
this race. He was competing against 
Trego as he did in the Manitoba Cham- 
pionship and for a time it seemed that he 
was about to repeat that performance. 
After making several smashing finds, he 
unfortunately went through and flushed 
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a covey of chickens. Perhaps he was 
going down wind, but he did not stop 
when the birds went up. In a champion- 
ship race such puppy performance is fatal. 

Nevertheless, the two clubs crowned 
worthy champions this year when Tap 
Stick won the Manitoba, and Norias Roy 
the All-America Championship, and those 
who went up to see the performances 
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were well repaid for their pains. Seldom 
has greater interest been displayed in 
field trials. Only on very rare occasions 
has the gallery of followers been regaled 
with such a variety of bird dog perform- 
ance, and it is largely due to the grass- 
hoppers. They supplied the daily menu 
for the young prairie chickens and kept 
them sleek and fat. 


Nose the First Requisite 


By A. F. 


HE statement is attributed to E. R. 
3radley, owner of the world-famous 
“Idle Hour” stock farm near Lexing- 

ton, Kentucky, that there are 52 ways in 
which the best horse in a race can lose 
honestly. Perhaps in field trials for bird 
dogs there are more ways than that, but 
the fact remains that no dog can win un- 
less he has a nose, and the better his olfac- 
tory organs, the better this chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. This applies not only to 
field trials, but field shooting as well. The 
dog without a nose is outside its sphere in 
either calling. The first thing the British 
sportsman asks, when trying out a dog is, 
“’Ow’s ’is nose?” But he is not satisfied 
with a mere statement; he must be shown. 
Twenty years ago perhaps this would 
not have been considered such an impor- 
tant question in this country, but of late 





Eileen Allen, English setter bitch bred 
and owned by Dr. O. M. Stiles of Ken- 


She is a descendant of the 
‘‘Candy Kid’’ strain 


tucky. 
years we are more inclined to follow the 
British sportsman at least on this question 
of nose. Over there game is exceedingly 
plentiful and ample shots are afforded— 
nevertheless woe to the dog, whether it be 
in a field trial or in ordinary shooting, that 
passes by a covey of partridges or red 
grouse. In some of the British trials I 
have seen dogs ordered up promptly if 
birds were flushed on the course over 
which the dog had just passed. In shoot- 


ing it is likewise a most grievous fault. In 
our country game is not found in such 


plentiful numbers, consequently the acute 
nose is even more imperative and now the 
demand for high class performance on game 
is recognized as more important than all 
other qualifications. Dogs can no longer 
win field trials on a display of speed and 
heels which was the case two or more 
decades ago. Indeed, the demand for this 
so-called “class,” which was interpreted as 


Hochwalt 


meaning speed and range alone, was ex- 
alted to such a high place in developing 
the field trial dog that the pointing of birds 
was gradually relegated to a comparatively 
minor place in summing up bird dog qual- 
ity. But the pendulum has since swung the 
other way and after all is said the real 
qualification now sought for is nose. Of 
course, by this it is not meant that the 
mere pointing of birds, irrespective of the 
manner in which it is done, is all that is 
required. The dog must show class, but 
now the word embraces all the things ex- 
pected of a high type of performer which 
means he should show style and character 
on his game, he should show good range 
and speed, but must handle within reason- 
able bounds. Next to that, especially if 
an aged dog, he must show good manners 
and training in all that he does. That, in 
short, is not only the standard of the field 
trial, but also of the first-rate gun dog. 

In those days of inordinate speed and 
range so much stress was placed upon 
those qualities that many breeders bred 
and trained solely for the enhancement of 
them to the exclusion of the basic thing. 
Years of such breeding began to show 
their deleterious effects. We were de- 
veloping a race of sprinters and it was no 
wonder that the sportsman, looking for a 
gun dog, lost patience with such strains 
where speed and range alone were con- 
sidered the desirable traits. 


HE change has come in very decidedly 

during the past 12 or 15 years and it is 
fortunate that it did. I always think that 
this breeding for speed and range has much 
to do with the backsliding of many of our 
setter strains and even to this day we see 
the results in some families, not only of 
the long-haired breed, but of some pointers 
as well. The pointer, however, has gone 
on, principally because pointer breeders 
were more liberal in their views; they con- 
fined themselves to no special strains, they 


had no “percentages” to breed for and in 
that way they kept the balance true. Setter 
breeders are beginning to do the same 


thing of late years—they are breeding to 
produce bird dogs rather than percentage 
dogs by discarding those strains that have 
shown a deficiency in nose and taking up 
strains where this quality is at its best. 
As a matter of fact, with many dogs it 
is not so much in a deficiency of nose as in 


a lack of ability in knowing how to use it | ¢ 
18 


that much of the trouble lies. Much 
being said about bringing back the setter, 
but the quickest way to reach that goal is 
by breeding to dogs that have noses and 
are able to use them. Nose, of course, 
means that they must have gray matter as 
a concomitant. If it is necessary to dip 
into some of the blood lines of the British 
strains to accomplish this purpose I can 
see no bad effects from this. On the other 
hand, it may be a good thing and some 
breeders in this country, mostly men who 
own and develop dogs for their own shoot- 
are doing this. Perhaps great results 
may not be obtained in the first generation, 


ing, 
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GUARD ME AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 


The arrival of cold weather 
subjects dogsto colds, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and other 
diseases accompanied by 
high fevers. GLOVER’S 
FEVER REDUCER and 
STIMULANT administered in the early 
stages will reduce fever and help protect 
the animal from developing more serious 
complications. During the convalescent 
period, use Glover's Iron Tonic (liquid) 
or Glover’s Condition Pills, to hasten 
recovery of good health. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 


Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 
DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 


WELL- fp ny measures, symptoms and treat- 
diseases? All are explained in GLOVER’S 





ment 0 
48-page Doc Book. Ack yout deslet, dealer for a free 
copy or write direct to H. VER CO., inc., 
Box 3, 119 Fifth Avenue, New You 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive. Clamps rigidly 
on the running-board of any car and does not touch the 
body. No holes to bore. The new clamp is adjustable to 
all running-boards, including the rounded edge with deep 
flange and take-up adjustment does away with anything 
banging underneath. 
rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 
as other breeds. Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog 
size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. Immediate 
Shipment. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE CO, 
Golden City, Missouri. 
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BATTLE CREE 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG EARED 
BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TANS j 











| Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
| dom Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
- ippies Alac 0 rabbit-minded Beagles. Highly 


ated catalog and sales list 10c, 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM: W. Earl Gosset, 








Owner. Buck Gordon, Trainer. 
annock, Ohio. 
EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS <a. 
“‘Stripslik’’ 
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Paid 

Does not ad hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely. 

a lustrow Made of steel; strong: rigid; guaranteed 

- ide coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 

| 8 d ble for thick or thin coats, and cate; also good 
| 44” razor-edge trimming blade, with each order. 

WARNER’ 'S poG SUPPLIES, Dept. L. Norwich, Conn, 





WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 

CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 

Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 

CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 

safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 









| CERN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


WOOD or WATER. 


ind gun dog for FIELD, 
il prize-winning 


tree retrieves Imported 





stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi- 
ence as breed nd handler. 





DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SeRGEANT’S DoG Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life. 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment, Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 
White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Galion, Ohio 
























“Sonny Can’t Have 


a Dog!” eeeWHY! 





From a corner of the room, where Sonny sits digging 
his fists into his eyes, comes the despairing cry of child- 
hood robbed of ite golden dreams 

But why can't 1 have a dog, Mother?” 


The inconvenience of keeping a pal for your children is 
but little in comparison to the joys of companionship 
your son or daughter will reap from such an association 


How sharply the little tragedies of our own childhood 
stand out—even today They are not lightly brushed 
aside. Child authorities tell us that such incidents are, 
all too often, the deep-rooted cause of shyness and lack of 
confidence that lasts through life 


Buy a dog for your children. The love, confidence, 
and protection of one of man’s most willing servants will 
make your son or daughter better citizens of tomorrow. | 
Order a dog today from one of the many Kennel ad- | 
vertivers in this magazine—you will never regret it | 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 
DECEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
| Pedigreed Stock 

| 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 








Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 

DENVER, COLORADO 











Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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but the progeny of such matings should 
unquestionably be worth developing and 
then if these crosses are bred back to some 
of our American strains we may have a 
foundation stock upon which to continue 
with further experiments. 

English breeders found no hesitancy in 
coming to this country for new blood 
lines and they already have reaped a fair 
measure of success. Some years ago the 
setter Willowbrook Drake Wind’em was 
brought to this country, but breeders over 
here were diffident about breeding to him 
even though he came from the kennels of 
the late Purcell-Llewellin. They feared that 
the dog was not a true descendent of the 
so-called Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack _ breed- 
ing and at that period the sticklers for 
“straight-breds” considered it a sacrilege 
to go outside of that strain to replenish 
their own families, which were already 
beginning to show the effects of breeding 
to mere 100 per cent pedigrees rather than 


to wholesome individuals of other lines. 


O Willowbrook Drake Wind’em was 

allowed to become old and breeders lost 
their opportunity. The ludicrous part of 
it was that this dog, coming from England, 
was the product of American parents! And 
in the sense that the breeders looked upon 
it, when they discovered the real truth, he 
was as good and as pure a breed as any 
dog here in the United States. It all came 
about when the English owner changed 
the names of the dogs which he obtained 
in this country and they were not recog- 
nized by American sportsmen under their 
new British appellations. 

Captain Gilbert Blaine, owner of the 
well-known strain of West Downs, with 
kennels in England, was in this country 
several years ago, at which time he not 
only attended all the leading field trials, 
but visited many of the southern preserves 
where he had ample opportunity to study 
our various families of setters. Captain 
Blaine realized at this time that conditions 
in America were different from those in 
his own country, but he was fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that both countries had 
gone to opposite extremes. When he de- 
parted for England he took several setters 
along with him to cross with his own dogs. 
Just what the results were cannot yet be 
determined because of lack of sufficient 
perspective, but he believes that the cross- 
ing of the English with the American 
strains at least will not harm the setter of 
the future. He not only used this Ameri- 
can blood himself, but to carry on the ex- 
periment in this country he sent over one 
of his best dogs. This is West Down 
Hopeful, a fine, upstanding white, black 
and tan English setter going back to an 
ancestry fully as good and as pure and as 
old as the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross 
which was the fountain head of the so- 
called Llewellin strain. 

This dog is now on the preserve of U. 
M. Fleischmann in Florida where he had 
been used regularly to shoot over. West 
Down Hopeful has the nose and Mr. 
Fleischmann has found the dog not only 
a pleasant shooting companion, but like 
Captain Blaine, he is using him as a cross 
with his American matrons. If this ten- 
tative venture does no good it certainly 
can do no harm, for it is not like dipping 
into alien blood. This West Down strain 
is the best that years of study and breed- 
ing have evolved in Great Britain. Mr. 
Fleischmann is making this experiment 
purely for his own edification with the 
hope that he may have setters over which 
he and his friends may shoot, setters in 
which the fundamental qualities of the 
bird dog have been developed to their 
highest degree. It is a consummation much 
to be hoped for and bird dog owners are 
awaiting the results with interest. 
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Official Lime and Sulphur Dip 
Question:—Will you please advise me the 
formula for making a 50-gallon barrel of the of- 


ficial dog dip known as sulphur dip?—C. C. R., 
Tenn. 
Answer:—To 6 pounds of unslaked lime add 


sufficient water to slake the lime and form a 
smooth paste. Sift into this 12 pound f 

dered sulphur and stir thoroughly. Boil two hours 
in a kettle with 15 gallons of hot water, cool, 
siphon off clear portion and add water to make 
50 gallons. Never apply more than once a week. 


—A. A. H. 





Prick Ears 


Question My 4-month-old  foxterrier has 
prick ears, erect like a Scottie’s. How can I make 
them droop properly ?—L. P. T., Jil 

Answer To achieve any lasting benefit and 
permanent correction of the ear carriage it will 
be necessary for a skilled surgeon to operate on 
them. The operation is called auricular chondrot 
omy and consists in severing the cartiage sub- 
cutaneously and then weighting the extremity 
until healing is complete.—A. A. H. 


Warts 

Question:—My 8-year-old Irish setter has a 
mouth full of warts. Please advise treatment.— 
W. W. W., N. C. 

Answer The warts will disappear as spon- 
taneously as they appeared after the dog reaches 
maturity. If too unsightly you may remove each 
one with a pair of sterile sharp surgical shears 


or knife and swab the stumps with 5% silver 
nitrate.—A. A. H. 
Fleas 
Question My dog is infested with fleas, ad- 
vise treatment.—E. O. P., Tenn. 
Answer As fleas breed in the loose sand and 


in cracks in the floor, the breeding places must 


be cleaned up or the dogs become re-infested al 
most immediately. Sprinkle insect powder or derris 
compound powder thoroughly into fur daily. Bathe 
once a week with solution of Lysol or Kreso D 

properly diluted, 1 to 100%. Bathe once a wee! 
with a solution of Lysol or Dip to scrub the 
sleeping quarters.—A. A. H. 


Eye Worms 


Question I have a small terrier dog that has 
infected eyes. There is a small white hair worm 
in them. Advise treatment.—E. McG., Calif. 

Answer Worms in the eyes sounds far 
fetched and the writer was frankly skeptical until 
he saw them demonstrated at a veterinary con- 
vention on the West Coast. Apparently the in- 
festation is limited to a small area Treatment 
consists in giving the dog an anaesthetic and care- 
fully picking the worms off the eyel . Any 
medicine strong enough to remove them woul 
be injurious to the delicate structures of the eyes. 
Later a good eye ointment is used.—A. A. H. 





Blue Lice, Blood Suckers 


Editor I have a 9-months-old springer upon 
which I find what I call blood suckers What 
causes these? Where does he get them Wher 
I touch his ears it seems to pain him What 
causes this? I am sure it is not canker, for it 
is on the outside. I can see no sores.—W. F. B., 
Nebr. 

Answer Your springer is probably infested 


with blue lice that suck his blood and deplete his 
vitality, as this variety is very prevalent during 
late summer They may also be the cause of 
tender ears as this is their favorite breeding 
ground. Sometimes the irritation induced by these 
parasites will produce an eczema of the ear flay 
or even the middle ear. 


Bathe him once a week in a warm 2 per cent 
solution of Kreso Dip. Rub Derris compound 
powder into his dry skin two times daily If the 


ear canal appears moist shake some B. F. I. anti 
septic into the ear three times daily. 

If the suggested treatment is not effective please 
capture one of the blood suckers and forward it 
to me and be assured I shall be able to recommend 
an effective remedy.—A. A. H 























SnakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


How to Cure a Snake Hide 








Editor What is the process of curing a snake 
hide and making a belt from same?—A. J. L., 
oO] 

There are many different tanning 
for with many variations of each to suit 
different skins. Tanning is an art which can 
be learned only through experience and I hesitate 
to advise you to start on a skin you particularly 
wish to keep. You can experiment by placing a 
snake skin in a solution of two ounces of suphuric 

id to a gallon of water with a couple of hand- 
fuls of salt. Leave the skin in the solution for 
five or six days, stirring it daily, then place it in 
a strong solution of baking soda and water until 
all the acid is out as indicated when bubbles 
cease to come out of the solution. The skin should 
be dried by laying it flat between two layers of 
sawdust Before tanning all the flesh should be 
removed by carefully scraping toward the tail, 
taking care not to stretch the skin at all times. 
The skin will be the softer for working over a 
beam as it drys 

The dried skin without tanning will keep in- 
definitely and can be sewed on an old belt. The 
skin itself will not do f a belt. Whether it is 
tanned or not, it will have to be sewed onto a belt 
If you want a good job of tanning I suggest tha 
you send it to Elmer C. Keitel Route 2, Box 57, 
Merrimack, Wisconsin, who takes pride in tanning 
SI ake skir s 

Acid-tanned snake skins are apt to disintegrate 
in a few years and I would not advise anyone 
to on snake skins without a fair knowledge 
of some experience with different tanning 
f li . & Be 





All Snakes’ Pupils Are Black 





Edit My attention was called recently to the 
color of the eyes of a snake. I was of the im- 
pression that they were black, but an examination 
of a few recently revealed the fact that some had 
brown eyes and some had blue eyes. 

These snakes were water snakes and I would 
not believe it until I took a trip to the locality 
and saw it for myself. 

Would ; kindly tell me if this is a common 
thing, or a freak?—A. B. C., Penn, 

Answer The pupils in the eyes of all snakes 
are black. Some snakes have round pupils and 
others elliptical. The iris is generally some shade 
of brown and in some snakes the iris has a golden 
ring around the outer edge Snakes have no 
movable eyelids, the eyes being protected by a 
transparent modification of the skin something 
like a finger nail. All akes shed the outer 
skin several times every year and during the week 
or 10 days the skin is loosening the eyes appear 
blue, the " skin coming off the eye covers just as 
it does from the rest of the body. This condition 
probably explains the “blue” eyes you saw.— 

A. B. 

The Gila Monster and Its Bite 

Editor In a conversation with a gentleman 
today I was told by him that he had known of a 
person dy within forty minutes from the time 
of being bitten by a “gila monster.” Will you 
kindly answer the following questions if it is 
within the vince of your department? 

Is the gila monster venomous? Is there an 
uthentic ord of this reptile having bitten a 
human being? Does it have fangs or teeth? 
M. D. H., N. Mex 

Answer The gila monster is poisonous and is 
the only known poisonous lizard. The glands 
are in the lower jaws, each having four outlets 
on to the fl of the mouth at the base of the 
several large teeth in the lower jaws. Though 
the poison is about as deadly as rattlesnake 
poison, the bite of the gila is seldom dangerous 
because the venom must enter through the broken 
skin or punctured wounds. This is vastly differ- 
ent to the intramuscular injection which one gets 
in a snake bite. In the same circumstances 
rattlesnake venom would not be very dangerous. 
Many cases of bites by gilas are reported with 
several deaths. I know of only two cases in which 
death apparently occurred from the direct toxic 
action of the poison. All mouths of reptiles have 
many microbic infections which contaminate the 
venom. The digestion which is typical venom 
action furnishes an ideal culture medium for the 


development of microbic infections and it is this 
complication which has caused many of the deaths 
following gila bites.—W. A. B. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

































Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER. 
ge FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
r less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST At ( ‘OMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of accounts I men Each number and initial counts as a 
separate word. Copy should be received tf second month preceding date of issue. 
For the protection of both advertisers re that you subn as references the 
names of two putable persons with your IUTDOOR LIF read monthly by 
thousands of speahannen men in all walk ited all over America—and you will find 
this lassified advertising the cheapest an can buy . 
Taxidermy 





= Mount 


PSeC 







to Elephant 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 









Birds 





c— MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 
‘ RIERS. Glass tyes, Teeth, and 
Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. A i 1 
Catalog. Name gy FOR _ — n ma Ss 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs rds, reptiles “ 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. FURRIER work. | Experts will teach 


cktail 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hackles for FLY TIEING. 


et 


you TAXIDERMY, 
quickly, at home. 


Save your trophies. Learn het? «° 
to mount all wild game—and domestic birds 





Today 


Taxidermists’: 
Glass Eyes prices’ 


Prices 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup 
Write today for Gatalog and Bargain Sale List 





and animals. Fun and fascination. 
PROFITS—Earn splendid profits from —_ time. 
} ony beautiful 
FREE BOOK, 
The ONLY real taxidermy school in the world will 
Write this minute for 


F B k : te teday 
ree 00 hundreds of fine pic- 
Omaha, Neb. 


plies. 
REX EYE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 


tures. 
teach you and guarantee success. 
the Free Book. State your age. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept.64, 














GLASS EYES 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES, TOOLS, ETC. 
HEAD FORMS AND PANELS 


IF INFERIOR 


I ree * ste ck of Eyes in the Catalog FREE TAXIDERM Y 
world. Millions to select from. has lessened the value of your 
“SCHOEPFERE YES” 134 West 32nd St., NEW YORK trophies, have us mount your 









next one. 


LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 
Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 


JACK C. MILES 





Taxidermy SUPPLI LE: 


Quality Artificial yes Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms 
materials. verything for the progressive Taxidermist 
Send ro 64 page Catalogue — Free 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 























WILD LIFE TAXIDERMY STUDIO 


ORK, PENNSYLVAN SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
A Studio devoted to a true letereretatios of a 
Fine Art-Taxidermy. Museum work at commer- SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
cial prices. Easy terms. FoR 





PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


‘ALPS wholesale, 


AND St 
























































HORNS buffalo, elk, deer. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider 
mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo tf nee 
ane : é ana 8 ALE- Bt LA( K BEARSKINS. Make beautiful rugs. Jim 
GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, Tools Et ey Alaska 12-2 
Head Forms and Panels Largest stock of eyes in 
the world Millions to select from Catalog Free oo — 
Schoepfereye 134 West 32nd St., New York. 16 -f 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head Homesteads and Lands 
forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15 Money | $5.00 00 DOWN = ee 
| ee oa . . = . : : 5. OF $5.00 monthly—Five acres "fruit, , poultry 
WW inded with first order L. Loew & Son, Cols ~w ] river front; Ozarks; $125.00 Hunting, fish- 
— a 3 : aie Ss 12-2 ing, trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY, Tanning, fur work . Same 1-6 
deer horns and scalps. Also buffalo hides and hort NORTHERN MINNESOTA LAND. $5 monthly. C. 
: a ale L E Drawver, 306 West Noble, Okla City Semmelroth, 4222 Michigan, Duluth 
Yk la 
PHEASANT AND SQUIRREL Bodies—szreat 1 Sate ge igen: 
Manik and deer scalps—circular Arthur r e 
Paladin, 38 Meridan Ave., Albany, N. Y ————— A rhe ey ! Equipment 
a $ : E = TOOLS } ows i 
MOUNTED TROT LARGE SPECIMENS. Beautiful | : — Pt.’ or ao — " ¢.8. Py Ri 
essa. Yeiecd Guamabte Shae Langgut bh | Wack Waleaesenn Mich. as eee y 
Spe alist. B Idah« ark <alamazoo, ch 
YOUR GAME MOUNTED life-like Museur r : : i 
Low pr Paul Taxidermy Studio, 810 G Old ea 
St. Paul, Minn. 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER will do your fu | $5 TO $500 EAC H paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 
Fox chokers $5.50, tanning included 7 + M t Get posted, Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Scotia, N. ¥ E , Value Bool xf Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices, 
one — Coin Ex Box 15 Le Roy, N %. 11-6 
ye ggg + il enhance the bea ty of your | CALIFORNIA GOLD. quarter size 27c; % size 53c; 
N. Y SEER, Obes COS VESIOS » Rly! [ nd coin Catalogue 10c. 200 different stamps 
—s — . - and stamp ( italogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, | Ut” = = 
WwW inimals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, UNITED STATES Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
= ae ei cent kel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
ents, $1.00 ; P , 1 " 
SHIP US YOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonable | °¢@ts. $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine, 
—- Wm. C, Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Loui RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
ae a eet ae A0~€ selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 
SPORTSMEN! SHIP YOUR Trophies. Heads, birds and >a “x ae . 
iimals mounted, Harry Thompson, ‘Vidor, Texa ——!} = —_— 
GLASS EYES. _ Best quality. Low __ price Erwi Where to Go. 
__Lemster, , 1010 | Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 9-4 
MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete DUCK HUNTING on Illinois River, $5 per day. Nowhere 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 11-3 better shooting. Jenny, Phone 332A, Havana, IIL 
PES eo co oe = _ 11-2 
LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi mean 
dermy School, Lemont, III. WATER FRONT HOME rental. On gulf. Pic’s—request. 
: ra = Brokers note. “Lord, Jr.""_ Sarasota, Fla. 
TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, Skins tanned. — _————————— 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio 
: _ | When answering advertisements, please ite 
DEERSKINS TANNED and made into fine gloves. George 
Johns, Johnstewn, N. Y. your name and address plainly. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 

OLD FLAT, 







Outpoor LIFE e | DECEMBER, 
Wild Duck Attractions 


Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
Compact, light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 


shape and colors, float as high on the wateras Papa 
Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 

waren ig ha a Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. 

Folding Goose decoys $1 each. 

Made in many species. We prepay the postage. << 


Johnson’ s Folding Decoys 78. ce Mals STREET 








76 COLUMBIA STREET: 









WILD RICE, Muskgrass, Nalas, 


bring ducks in swarms. Terrell’s 
famous sure-growing seeds sent anywhere for 
Fall planting. Fall is Nature's sowing s 
son. Piant your seed before freeze-up. 
Write, describe your place and receive free 


h 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Decoy Harness 


Will not slip or bind. Does not inter- 
fere with decoys natural action, so you 
ean attach “PerFecT"’ Harnessat open- 
ing of the season and leave it on till season closes. 
Fully adjustable to any decoy. Simple and easy to put 
on. Size “A” for Ducks, 300 each. Size “‘B"’ for 
Geese, 40c each. Money back guarantee. The “Per. 
FecT’’ Live Duck Decoy Harness Co., 130 North 
Fifth Street, Salina, Kansas. 


Attract Wild rae 4 















Wiseentin hon Aquatic cmeacion' Box 331-8. unhook wi Wis. 


DECOYS Crieiog cxvans 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. FLYERS 











Birds and Animals 
Bob-White Quail—Pheasants 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful and selective 
breeding. Guaranteed in every particular. The kind you 
want for restocking or breeders. Write for prices now as 
they will undwsiedy be advanced later. Henlopen Game 
Farms, inc., Wm. M. Foord, Pres., Milton, Del. 


RAISE E RABBITS FOR us 








1933 


Kennel 





FOR SALE: Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, 

Kentucky-English Breed, 2 years old, medium size, 
long eared, good voices. Raised and trained together 
but no relation. Both brush and briar hunters and will 
stay with a rabbit until shot or holed, good hole barkers. 
Neither man nor gun shy. Will ship anywhere on 10 
days’ trial. Male $15.00, female $12.50, or pair $25.00. 
Money back guarantee. Reference furnished. Mike Erwin, 
Murray, Ky. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 

sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Iilinois. tf. 


HUNTING HOUNDS—All breeds, well trained, good 

hunters. Extra high-class coonhounds, $65.00. Choice 
combination coonhounds, $40.00. Expert Wolfhounds, 
Foxhounds, and Deerhounds, $40.00 each. Young hounds 
well started, $15.00. Pups, $10.00 a pair. Real Rab- 
bithounds, $15.00. Squirrel dogs, $20.00. Ten days’ 
trial. Enclose stamp for reply. Macon M. Cawthon, 
Alma, Ark. 


FOR SALE: Male Rabbit Hound 2% years old, long 

eared, extra good voice, medium size. Free from 
blemish or disease. Blue tick and Red Bone Breed. 
Brush and briar hunter. He will stay with rabbit until 
shot or holed. Good hole barker. True trailer. Never 
man or gun shy. $15.00, ten days’ trial. Money back 
guarantee. Bank references. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

















FREE Book 2722.21 


RS ie Se em 


ROCK SQUAB CO,429 HSL. Melrose, Mass, 








PHEASANTS! THE FINEST Pure Mongolians, Melan- 

istic Mutants, Half Mongolians and Ringnecks, both for 
release and breeding. Special prices on full-winged cocks, 
quantities of hens and cocks, pens of selected breeders, 
and for advance season egg orders. Also, other wild game; 
ornamental pheasants, and a complete game management 
service at reasonable cost. Wallace Grange, Box 1, 
Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


GOLDEN PHEASANTS—SPECIAL—$8.50 pair, extra 

hens $4.75. No reasonable offer refused for immediate 
orders ten or more: 1931-2, $12.00 pair. Manners Pheas- 
ant Farm, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


WORLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. Leading 

Breeds; also sex guaranteed chicks. Bargain Catalog 
Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Dept. 45, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri. 














OLT’S Famous Hard Rubber game callers, tuned to wild 

bird’s call: DUCK $1.00; MALLARD $1.25; GOOSE 
$1.50; CROW $1.00; Cedar 2-tone TURKEY Caller 
$1.00 Postpaid. PHILIP 8, OLT, Dept. C, Pekin, = 


nols. 





FOR SALE—Canadian Geese, Mallard and English Call 
Ducks, good callers. Guaranteed safe delivery. Pleas- 
ant Valley Game Farm, 2849 High Street, Denver, — 








GUARANTEED LIVE_DECOYS—Trained to give real 
sport—Calls, Geese, Mallards. Also Pheasants—Quail. 
Fox Valley Game Associates, Oshkosh, Wis 
SMALL ENGLISH CALLERS. $3.00 pair. $4.50 trio. 
Trained with flyers. C D. Canada Geese $12.00 
pair, © G. Coffman, Gece. il 10-3 
SELL—GUARANTEED small English calls. Mated 
Canada geese. Grey Mallards. Trained decoys. Paul 
Leib, Anna, Ill. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota 10-12 
FOR SALE: Sixteen genuine Wild Canadian Honker 
Geese at $4 each. Excellent stock. Pardey Bros., Hub- 
bard, Ore 
SMALL ENGLISH CALL Ducks. $3.00 pair. Trained 
with flyers. F.O.B. W. B. Reeder, Florence, Alabama. 























DUCK CALLS. DECOY DUCKS. Circular Free. J. 
E. Buford, 1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, Tenn. 

CANADIAN HONKERS from domesticated stock. Very 
tame Henry _Rosenboom, Carthage, Ill. 

SMALL ENGLISH CALLE RS—Trained with flyers. De- 
coy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 

LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stubble- 
field, Woodson, Tex. 11-3 

















Trapping 


TRAPS, TRAP TAGS, SNARES, Scents; lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Co., 
Dept. K, , Coopers Mills, Maine. 11-2 











Camera and Photo Supplies 


YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 

5x7 10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Des Moines, Iowa. tf. 











Tobacco 


“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 

Leaf. 10 pounds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe $1.00. 
10 pounds Chewing, flavoring, recipe $1.00. Farmers 
Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 








CHEAPEST AFTER ALL! Money back guarantee! Bright- 

er, milder, mellower smoking or rich ripe chewing, five 
pounds $1.00. 
Tenn. 


Riverside Ranch, 123, Cottage — 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 








PLEASURE. PROFIT. Buy German Fitch before in- 
flation. Superb fur-bearing stock. Bargain. Dr. Ada 
Hinckley Chapman, 421 Peoples Bldg., Galesburg, Ill. 


FERRETS—MALES $2.50, FEMALES $3.00, Pair $5.00; 
yearling females $3.50. Book lic, free with order. 
Herman Leichsenring, South Amana, Iowa. 


RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINKS, FOXES—bred females. 
Lowest prices. Instructive, interesting catalog 10c. 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota, 12-3 


FOX SQUIRRELS for pets. Beautiful long bushy tafls. 
Pair $5.00. Two pair . Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Bernard Hazard, Miller, Nebr. 














FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


HUSKY BROWN FERRETS, Pair $3.00. Yearling fe- 
males, $2.00. Herman Roesch, Route 4, Grand are 
Vebr. - 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, Large or small lots. Write for 
prices. W. H. Campbell, Route 3, New London, = 











DARK GERMAN FITCH. Shipped on Approval. La- 
Bar's Farms, Austin, Minnesota. 


FERRETS—Yearling ratters, $3.00. Chas. Gallagher, 
Spencer, Iowa. 











Kennel 





GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 
tectors). Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Col- 
orado. 5-34 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
Wash. 11-3 
TRAINED COON, SKUNK and possum hounds. Trial. 
Also beagles. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-4 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K, Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


HIGH CLASS RABBIT Hounds, thoroughly trained, no 

trash. A-1 hunters, anywhere routers, steady drivers 
all day, hunters, hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy. 
Any age or size. Females $12.50, males $15.00, pair 
$25.00. Ship C. O. D., 10 days trial, money back 
guarantee. Isom Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. 


COONHUNTERS: This dog is two years of age, good 
size, open trailer, treeing good. Helped tree several 

coons and opossums. Redbone and bluetick stock with 

good voice. Clear of diseases or blemishes. Stock proof. 

red buys him C. O. D. Tony Dalton, Route 1, Hazel, 
y. 














SPRINGER SPANIELS, Puppies, Youngsters and 
broods. Ch. Blue King at Stud. English Setter 
youngsters: Sired by Ch. Gore’s Blue Pal. Ready to 
hunt this fall Prices reasonable for quality stock. 
Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. 


COONHUNTERS: Buy one of Kentucky's best thoroughly 

trained four year old coon dogs, red bone and blue tick 
breed, wide and fast hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and 
fox broke. $40.00 on fifteen days’ trial Written money 
back guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. tf 


BIRD DOGS, Pointer and setter Conteae where quail are 
plentiful. $45 and $65 each. Sent C. O. three days’ 

trial. You pay express. Guy Moore, Rt. 5, Box 185, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, Rabbit and combination 
hounds; shipped for trial. Free literature showing pic- 

tures. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 

Paducah, Ky. 

SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or celor, quality stock priced right, state your 

wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, eemeneen 




















| ENGLISH SETTERS & Springer Spaniels, Champion 


Bloodlines. All papers. Shipped on approval. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Carl Miller, Crestline, Ohio 11-2 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


WORLD’S LARGEST Hound Kennels Offers: Quality 

Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed: Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B37, Herrick, Illinois. 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 

fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 
SELL OR TRADE for certain guns. Pedigreed Irish 

Terrier puppies. Hunters, pals or guards. Excellent 
bloodlines. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, Calif. 

















CHOICE BLACK COCKER Spaniels—Years of selected 
Obo matings. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


HOUNDS BRED for fur dogs. Priced to sell. Will ship 
on trial. Floyd Colegrove, Lake City, Mich. 

HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds, shipper 27 
years. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 

WATER SPANIELS. Half Cocker, Half Irish pups, 
$12.50. Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 

BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS, Real broken, Trial. 
Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 7-6 

SPRINGER & COCKER ag puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, 12-2 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 7-6 

WIRE FOX TERRIER Pups—reasonable. Vale Linda 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. Y. 11-2 

BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


SMITH BASSET HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
Pictorial saleslist, 10c. 9-6 
































BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Hopewell 
8-6 





OLD FASHIONED COONHOUNDS. All kinds of var- 
mint hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark 
Mountain Kennel, Springfield, Missouri. 


CAT, COON, LION Hounds—Bear Dogs Western 
trained, guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 

Victoryway, Seattle, Washington. 9-6 

BIG FINE 2 year old nicely started coon hound, treeing 
good. First $12.50 gets him, C. O. D. Isom Wilson, 

Murray, Ky. 

BROKEN POINTERS, English and Llewellin Setters. 
A few nicely started. Best of breeding. Morris Sharp, 

Xenia, Ohio. 

50 BEAGLES and rabbit hounds well broke. One year 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St., 
York, Pa. tf 
50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King St. 
York, Pa. 10-3 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. Excellent hunters; 
retrievers, land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville. 
Tllinois. 10- 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Half price, best bloodlines. 
All papers to register. G. A. Smith, Liberty Hill, 


























Texas. 
REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL Puppies. Black 
beauties. Dugger’s Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 11-3 
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DOG BUYERS, before you purchase it will be to your 
advantage to send dime for descriptive lists of certified 
healthy stock of highly trained dogs and choice select 
puppies, from our famous strains of Airedales, Cockers, 
Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Har- 
riers, Beagles and Foxterriers old on trial. Dogs make 
ideal Christmas presents for adults and children, Sports- 
men’s Club Service, LaRue, Oh io. 
RABBIT HOUNDS. Have “several fine dogs 2 to 4 years 
old. Srush and briar hunters Good hole barkers, 
Run a rabbit until holed or shot $15.00 each, or $25.00 
pair. Also setters, pointers, squirre! dogs, and tree dogs. 
All dogs shipped C.O.D. 6 day trial I have been a 
professional trainer 27 years. Luther Porter, Box 536, 
Paris, Tenn. 
$15.00 WILL BUY a 2% year old coonhound that was 
hunted ls seasor is t g good; shipped C.O0.D 
for ins plies oe Kentucky Coon mhound Kennel, Paducah, 
WILL TRADE two, year old English Setters, beautiful, 
promising ct Eugene M Champion Mohawk II’’ 
blood, for staunch, broken dependable pointer. Dr. F. R 
Kna ub, Cl bersburg Pa. 
FIRST CLASS COON HOUND $50, Opossum hound $25 
squirrel dog 20 Rabbit hound male $12.50, female 
$10, C. O. D., six days’ tria Paul Hughes, Savannah, 
Tenn, 
FOR SALE—TRAINED Ra bbithounds, Male & female, 
$22.50, 10 days’ trial Coonhound 4 years old, Bluetick 
& Red bone, ( ranteed to please, 20 days’ trial. Love 
tradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
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INCHESTER 
~_MoielS5 TAX FREE 


ty Winchest 


repeate 









ther t low case $1.50 jer 
mination $5.00 M.O. For s 


¢., 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOND BULLET MOULDS 

















Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prir 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat 
alogue on Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. filmington, Delaware 








SPORTSMAN TAKE vidi bengn 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight — tele radin, ue t 
oulds, ewaging dies, cup forming dies 
Gun 






let 
bulle' 
et us know y 


repairs, remodeling, and apoctal shells. sights 
pur wante 




























































































CLASS SHOOTING Dogs, Pointers, and Setters, y 
hipped on t — $25 to $100 Price list on request. | YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

Also, f gistered pointer puppies, 3% months. 

$10 ) Lostebure. Tenn — —— 

LS FOR SALE. STEVENS POPE. Model 56, 24” 22 L.R 
5.00 WILL BUY a pair of thoroughly trained rabbit Set Trigger Lyman 103 & 17A. Would make a HOR 
hounds; shipped for trial Write for free literature | wEeT worth $100. Absolutely as new, $45.00. Stever 14 

showing pictures and breeding Kentucky Coonhound Ken- | « 2-40. Tool man. Sights. $18 Savage 95-90. I 

nel, Paducah, Ky | eq ped. Perfect, $1¢ Sell or Trade avage 99% 0 

on - na an gr rr — | Lyman Equipped, Want Winche ter 20 Ga 6” Rib. I 

COONHOUNDS, GAME GETTERS, true treers, hunt any- fect. $35 <n ttemsat Chading tee Gtandend 7 
where Pair farm raised rabbit hounds, know the game ay SPECIAL SET Ei quippe, cote, Meant e; 

from A to Z, 15 days trial Money back guarantee D. Whiteman Checking cad Preneid 24 00 , R 

Scott, Mart Tennessee. Whiter 1122 Buckeys oe , Wellsville, Ohio. 

ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL Pups sired by Western | FOR SALE OWF: NS .30 Govt. 1906 sportir q 
Field Trial winner Write for breeding and reasonable ee ie utifuile eneraved Circassion walt 

prices * H. Griffith, Douglas Ave. at West 61st St., ish. gold plate: engraved grip cap and | 

Des Moines, Lowa. | trap etachable swivels: sling: ramp gold sigl ( 

SPANIEL PUPS, Trieh.Cocker cross, coal black, curly, | Liman 18 sieht engraved: full, pistol jsrip  chea 
rat-tailed. $3.50 and $5.00 Also two choice pedigreed 1 ‘ ‘ eautif ful rifle, brand vy. Guar 

Irish Water Spaniel female yr i, $10.00. Vilas Puso, | rhe ‘ $400 Be "e970 ‘Sidney Marri 5 pe 

Mondovi, W 2 + 

REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Genuine curley | FX PERT GUNSMITHING. Introducing Otto W 
oated, topknot, rat-tail Thoroughbreds Sired by t M Wilk, master gunsmith, | | ) 

, r t r Lin t € 4 4 

Paddy Imp rtec 1 fron Ireland Minnesota perce ME ehroad in ane gummal 

Kennels Minn. a » unting. and restocking rigger €¢ 
NGLISH SE STTE R PUPPIES from real gun dog stock, | per Holds U.S, patent on the only absolutely safe i 

. <GLIs montt 1, beauties price $15 Iroquois Kennels, fet No ob = —y - 2 _ ie i 

*] "al ‘ fa r rant ake é mb 28 1 

Glens Falls, N.Y. - 7 S | 9 

SPRINGE SPANIELS, the leal dogs for Pheasants | —— ae 
a ie it sutiful and loy ympanions. Youngsters SCOPE New Bee. & Lomb; one dr 

, “re sheckle ; . 5mm. objective; closed a” ex 
for sale. f red Sheckler, Gal lion, Ohio ag Panty 

DOBE RM: aN PINSCHERS g Mo No better blood ng; brand new; be sutifully 
lines j Daniels, Keno Route, Klamath Falls, case; splendid definition vort 

Oregon y $19.85 postpaid L. LEE SAI 

i ar ggg West 1 Street, New York 

BE AU TIFU U L & AB R ADOR RETRIEVE oR P uppies, young 
ters, broke dos Imported Stock. Wonderful Re 4IR PISTOLS Hi-Power single shot target: rifled 

triever Be h Kennels, Gla M ntana Nov. ‘34 re very accurate: Model 26 Haenel 177 Ca 

ae catemiee Geeaais Ie a ee ., Wie Yi renee ¢4.95: Mode 8, larger, heavier; nd .22 

TRAINED BIRD, DOGS $25 to $50. Trained Opossum oe ae eee overt MP rescer  g Wg 
Hounds $20 to ). Ship C.O.D. five days’ trial. Cur- ) Shot Repeater (not rifle 1) 5: Sing S} Ke 

ti Reynolds Seti Mis fre—¢? 4%: Free shot targets with ea ( 

—_—___—_- - L. LEE SALES CO 5 We 2nd Street, X } 

IRISH SETTER, Trish and Springer Spaniel pups. Eligt- ~ —————— - " - 
ble Males $15, females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, NEW SEQUOTA GTN Bluer—now $1.- Th plest 

Nebr kest factory rebluing job guaranteed—r 2 PAINT 

<7 Headquarters Imported Arms An munition Agent M 

REGISTERED CHES: APEARES. Exceptionally fine me nauer. Walther rifle pistols Catalo 
Dead Gra All ages. Some wreughly trained. Guar Tent todmintor racket net 25% discount Seq 

antee d pe Minne ta Kennels Rus h City Minn. I rtir ( Market St San Fran i 

CHESAPE AKES s—ov TSTANDING PEDIGREE. 4 | TRADE IN ONE of your guns for our rie ous “Pa 
months. M female Dr. Henry Blank, Denver, . q in sights. rifle telescope re 

c a rer leling ot Write for informat I 

G Sj ( Dept B 424 Balboa St 

FOR SALE ae AU TIFT 17 black Cocker coe pups, | Frar r f t 
best of bl nes gible to register H. M. —_———_— 

Turner, Rushville ‘Ohie WINC HES TT R RE MING TON-SAVAGE, c artet iges $3.00 

SS a t Mush: 300 Savage P ) 

COON DOGS, ¢ CHEAP. Long trial. Fox and rabbit dogs S 4s st S M 4 3 Savage M.P.: 7 M/M M 
Puppie Fre Missouri-Arkansas Kennel, Kosh- s.P 2s M.P HI DSON, L-52 Warren 8S 

konong, Mi a? 

SPRINGER SPANIELS—Bred from champions—$35 up. FOR SALE: W VINC HE “ model 54 Hornet like new 
Elwood Kennel Jericho T irnpike Huntington, ane $35.00 Rer } Auton at ie fine $ 1 

Island N. ¥ 12-2 ~ ge, 22L.R 1933 model NRA $12.00; C.0.D 
~ e examinatior Walter Rodenberg, Né Rockfor 

FIRST CLASS Sql IRREL Dogs—$20 Rabbit hounds ‘x TD 
$12.50 eact Fifteen day trial, money back guarantee —_— wa a ——_——_——~ 

Paul Hughes, Savannah, Tenr EXPERT GUN NSMI {ITHING tehuilding and re 

[ONT aap | Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new ha 

BEST FOX. COON, Beagle, Rabbithounds. Trial, Satis- | nished to your spec ations. Stock blanks, Ly 
faction Part trained Rabbiters $10.00 Beagles $12.50. | Marble ht adiustable utt plates, palm re 

Blanks Kenne! Decatur, Ill | Write for stal Cha ( Johnson, Thackery oO 

50 COCKER AND FOXTERRIE R ‘Pupt Registered. OVERSTOCKED—30-08 ‘ARTRIDG ES $9.00 
Jacob Sell, Taneytown, Md 0-06 expandir 2.00 ee 100 Krag $3.00 ) 

15 Auto £2.50 the 100 Krag rifle $7.50 « dD. O 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, Horsford Avandale Bloodlines, | ametuts. R Kar 
rape T rm sucyru Ohio ———— — ——__——_—_—— Sie 
ee... — RELIC _MAC CHINE GUNS. U. S$. Model 1917, Aireraf 

TR A\INED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, , M French H ns 

Gg spring, 12-2 | Nat Stockbridge Ma 
— alii 3 : | NATIONALLY Advertised New Guns Delivered at Bar 
Arms | a ee en eee 

WINC HI STE R RI PEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 110 HIGH GR ADE Re mers for rect r 
Send t of new Winchester take-down re t e new he Pr $2.( 

peater 1 guns and double New type .22 | J r 7 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

calibre Auxi ry Barrel for H ( t Automatic. Fine : = - * — — - 

repairing and restocking Saker & Kimball, Inc., 28 50 f PERMARBLTE factory-reblues comple Y 

South St., Boston, M tf 'PERMALIN prevent Fust forever 

— — blue ¢ 2904 Sherid D Mi lo 

SPECL. AL Ss AL E WHILE THE Y LAST. New Luger bar - ———________—_ —_____—_—— — _ 

—_ only 1/M 6 inch $5.00. 7 inch, 800 yard rear | GUN RESTOC ‘KING, Plain or fancy Pri es reasonable, 
ht, $6.50; 30 ¢ ber, 12 inch $7.50; Magazines $2.50. I. 8 Spring St., Xenia, _ Ohio 34 

STE VENS “‘Off-hand” model pistol, 410 Ga. 8” or 12%” _ EE - _ - tnt 

barrel, New, $9 each. HUDSON L-52, Warren Street, COMPLETE GUN BLTUING formula only 10c. Simms 

New York Service 625 Sandalwood, El Centro, California. 


‘PACIFIC’ Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


$20.50 and $22.50 






Reloading Supplies 


All reloading supplies can 
now be purvhased from one 
depot—Powder Primers, 
Ga hecks "Shells and 
Bullets fe _ all calibers, 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, Ete. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


For All can and Rear 


RECEIVER SIGHT 
For Enfield, Model 1917 











Full micrometer, 
half minute adjust- 
ment The sturdi- 
est most accurate 
and most reliable 
sight ever developed 
for this rifle. Can 
be attached without 


drilling or tapping 


$7.00. 


les. Price 
nd for Catalog 7-B; send 8c stamp for postage. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St. San Francisco, Calif. 


U. S. BARREL BLUE 
































jaranteed gun blue, not a paint or a lacquer. 
Bac h bottle sufficient for about 5 rifle barrels. Complete 

with dir I $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D 
W. Joseph O'Connor, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Ore. 
EVER ITEM OFFERED IS worth more. Shipped on 
re I f $2.00 Deposit as evidence of Good-Faith. 
Firear take in trade at good allowance, on Bausch 
& |! I ocular Sporting Scopes, ALL MAKES 
.f M r I and Still Cameras. The World's 
I P Equipment in Stock | a ae 
Revolver new $3.00, 32 Iver-J top brake re- 
v $4.00 22 H & R Target revolver as new, 
$5.50 H & R 38 revolver 6” blue $5.00. 38 S & W top 
” revolver, $8.00 S & , pocket model 
r rake blued, fine, $9.00. Texas Ranger, 
u 8 | S & W cartridges as new, $9.00, Colt 
r 4” $12.50, Colt 38 pol po 6” as new, 
$12 ( - «. 2 on 45 frame 142” fine, $12.00, 
( 20 ¢ pos. 44%” as new $15.00, Colt 38 army 
I f lel as new, $18.00, Colt officers model 
38 6” barrel, $24.00, Colt 32-20 on 38 frame 6” 
0 Colt Official Pol. target revolver new 
¢ 00 Colt 22 automatic pistol, (not Woods- 
S & W 22 target Perfection model as new 
$19.50 Buffalo 25 automatic pistol, as 
! ( 25 cal, automatic new cond. $2.00, 
oO $7.50 ame as new, $8.50. Colt 32 
t Sx 00 a new $12.50, Savage 32 or 3x0 
) $s alther-Zella-Mehlis W affenfabrik auto- 
new, $9.00 Luger 30 auto., as new, 3% 
¢ ) Luger 9 MM 6” as new $20 00, Luger 30, 8” 
ond 25.00, Mauser self loading auto. 
wk and holster as new, $30.00 Colt 45 automatic 
r $12.00, commerci al models $15 to $18.00. Colt 
t new, $25.00 Colt army 45 revolver, 
$12.50, S & W 1917 army revolver good cond., $15.00, Colt 
s \ evolver, $12.50 Colt 8S. A. 7%” revolver 
$20.00, S & W. M & P 44 Sp. 6” new cond., 
$19.50 S & W. 8S. A. top brake 6% nickel. Schofield 
$ , S & W 44 Russian 6% blued as new, 
¢ ( New Service Target model as new, $50.00 
Special Offer For Gun Cranks, Marlin 38- 
SCHUTZEN rifle half octagon, Ballard action, very 
wk and cheek-piece, gun-crank condition, 
$50 4 e make and calibre but in be autifully en- 
g nest checkered stock and forend $75.00. 
M Gewehrfabrik 8 os rifle with very fine 
G r ed 4x telescope ght, in fine condition, 
< f her Schanauer 6 2 MM Steyer rifle, car 
$45.00. National Camera Exchange, 5 

S > Mint eapolis, Minn 

KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight, improved positive elevation 


























Anyone can mount. Fine accurate hunting 
! $1.00 Satisfaction or money refunded, 
E. = R Ss Dept. 331 7th St Elyria, Ohio, 
GOVE RN MED artridges per hundred; 45 Colt Auto. 
Saw und Colt $2.00 Colt 45 DA. $1.75. 
Sprir i 06 M.P. $1.80. 303 Brit ish M.P. $2.00. 
HUDSON, I Warren Street, New York 
FACTOR SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1.00 postpaid, com- 
t rews for attaching You save $2.25, Send 
gr f i butt Satisfaction guaranteed Incor 
Mfg. ¢ T nal Bldg Youngstown, O. 
BARRELS: 30 | SP RING FIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
I I ar ° mmunition ist free. 
PACIFICARMS Bo x 427, Sen Fran is California 
June * "34 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Star gauged Sporting stock 
al I an receiver sight, gold bead front sight. 
Write f J. A. Maxwell, Pilcher Park, Joliet, III 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 
and accurate Price $9.00 Write for 
bull tin on Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 





6+ 


Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HI NTING, Desk 6, Decatur ‘Miinots, 

will send you more information regarding the beaxle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 











THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 


GOLD FINDING 


Where to look for it; how to find it quickly. All the 
short cuts given in this latest and most modern, pocket 
size book, HOW AND WHERE TO FIND GOLD.” 
Not a line of dry reading in it. All information given 
in a condensed, authentic and easily understood manner. 
Everything explained for all kinds of gold finding. Pros- 
pector Tourists, Farmers, Ranchmen will find this of 
inestimable value. Often gold or buried treasure is on 
your own property or close by. Learn how to look for it. 
faster the science of finding gold Send for this book 
now Price $2.50 Mailed on receipt of price, or sent 
Cc. 0. D. Thousands have benefited by the valuable in- 
formation which it contains. 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Dept. 119-1, 112 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





vacation Conene—i. 00 


Pub. 1932. 
64 Printed illus. 
of cabins with 
floor plans 
measurements 
and cost table. 


oproees LIFE 
BO SHOP, 
Mt. “Morr il. 


-3. B. PARKER, 
6306 ag 
M Tenn. 














OutTpoor LIFE fe DecEMBER, 1933 
| 


Fishing Tackle 





Miscellaneous 
FIND GOLD 


Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used by 


Tourists, Prospectors, Boy Scouts, men and boys every- 
where to locate buried treasure, rich gold pockets and 
mines. Sonora prospector located $2000 in gold nuggets. 


Many recent fortunes made by gold seekers. Send 
for small size, $1.50 for Std. size, or $3 for professional 
size and literature. 10-day money refund guarantee. 


GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
101-L, 110 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 


20 Personal Xmas Cards—$1 


Attractive Assortment, Envelopes to match, Beautifully 
Engraved Designs with sentiment. Your name printed 
on each card in classy type, all for $1.00, prepaid to 
inarosuse ¢ os wesceaes Greeting C — Order now, write 
ay SUE ‘S] mittance with order 

OGUE STATIONERS, 5434 Cologne ‘Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS—Double your chances. Take 2 a 
bottle of ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ along. Guaranteed to kill 
human seent. Gives an attractive odor. Bottle for the 
season, $1.00, postpaid. Use ‘“‘Ruck-Lure’’ and be suc- 
cessful. Money back if not satisfied. Buck-Lure Com- 
pany, Mapleton Depot, Pa. 10-3 
THERMO-DRY Sleeping Bags—Virgin wool, 
and without Talon Zipper fasteners. 
illustrating three styles, three sizes in all weights. Prices 
range $6.25 to $21.65. Water-proofed. Special bags made 
to order Direct from Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 10-3 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, ete. to 24 power. World's largest assortment. 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 112 A, El- 
mira, N. Y. tf 


MAKE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE, Colorful glossy tiles, no 

polishing. rather uncanny. Novelties, tabletops, book- 
ends, floors, whetstones. Hard, inexpensive, fireproof, 
enamels wood. Secret cement methods. Amazing samples 
3e. John 8S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif, 


“RAISE BULLFROGS FOR US!’ (Spare Time!) We 

pay $1.00—$3.00 dozen. ‘‘Nufond Giants’’ weigh two, 
three pounds each. Breeders lay 10,000 eggs. Illustrated 
book, “‘Fortune in Frogs’’ free. American Frog Canning 
Company, (180), New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Dept. 











filled, with 




















Birds of America 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 





Complete bird guide birds, 


birds*of prey, shore birds, ducks, up- 


song 


land game birds, etc. Colored illus- 


tration and description of each bird. 


This is a set of three paper-covered 
books, 


and measuring 544x3%4x'4 inches. The 


each book containing 96 pages 
three books, together with a scratch 


pad and pencil, are enclosed in a 


khaki 
tached to belt. 


canvas bag which can be at- 
Pub. 1931. 

Price of set, postpaid, 50c 
Life 


Outdoor Book Shop 


Mount Morris, Ill. 




















just the magazine you have been 


Ed ‘or lt is edited by none 
other than Mr Har flee whose 
name is a byword i the sporting 
field It is a monthly publication 
of from 64 to 100 pag hucked full 
« in — r . illustrated 
ith actu 1UNTIN¢ 
FISHING. Ft ik [ \SING. TRAP 
PING, et h issue bas many 
depart ments e » € ack; Dogs 


7” 
3 
n 
a 


line; Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ass'n. News 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 





OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip thisad. Attach name 
Co Actual photos a and send with Sik 
duced in natural money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
nm Sale at News Stands 


and address 
eheck or 





MICROSCOPE OUTFIT: Complete, 12 slides, 
instruments; magnifier; etc. 70 power Micro. 


dissecting 
in cloth- 


| covered gift box (12x7x2%”) worth $4. Special $2.69 post- 





paid. Catalog. L. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd St., 


New York. 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas. 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 lbs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 12-6 


WANTED—Names of Men Desiring Steady outdoor jobs; 
$1700—$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect 

game. Write immediately. Delmar Institute, B-1, 

Denver, Colorado. 

MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied Maps of hidden treasure given with 

each mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 

Elgin, Texas 10-3 


BIG PROFITS Raising Jumbo Bull Frogs—New Indus- 














try. great demand. Easy, interesting. Write for free 
literature. American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
Louisiana. 





RAILWAY POSTAL 
sufficient Experience 


MEN 18-35. 


$158-$225.00 MONTH. 
education 


CLERKS. Common 





unnecessary. 25 coached free. Write today sure. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 865, Rochester, N. Y. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California. t 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. New im- 
portation prices. Stam brings illustrated folder. 
Theodore Langguth, Boise, Idaho. 


HUNTING SHOES and Boots. 
tory seconds. Savings up to %. 
minal Bldg.. Youngstown, O. 











First quality and fac- 
Incor Mfg. Co., Ter- 





FOREST JOBS easily available. $175 month. Cabin, 
Hunt, trap patrol Get details immediately. Rayson 
Denver, Colo 10- “3 


Service, K-17 


TREASURE SEEKERS—Make your own Gold Finders. 
Particulars free. Frank Wyss, 104% Francis, St. 
Joseph Mo 


BROTHER SPORTSMEN—Delicious maple syrup and 
maple sugar, T. J. Ford, St. Regis Falls, N. N. ¥. 11-3 


w ANTED: USED OUTBOARD Racing motors any size. 
Giddings Mfg. Co., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, 


HIGHER PRICES! 


Mean a Decent Living for All 


Because of increases in the basic materials, prices on 
all outdoor sportsmen’s equipment must go up. 

It is necessary and desirable, in fact, that’ all prices 
rise. For only in this way can man emerge from the 
avalanche of destroyed values. Only proper pricing of 
work and merchandise will restore our world. 

The NRA codes are bringing this to pass, restoring 
value to the common things of life—a man’s time—his 
property—the products of his toil. Everything and every- 
one will be worth something again. 

But right now you have the opportunity to purchase 
hunting equipment, boots, shoes, clothes, guns and oth r 
accessories at prices that may never again be duplicated. 

Stock up—and SAVE! 

















Illustrated catalogue 
Mich, 











Write for catalog | 


| Calif. 


BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. 
Eyed eggs of exceptional quality. Brook 
Trout for table use. 30 years of suc- 
cessful propagation. 


Write for fall prices. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co. 


TOURNAMENT REELS 


Cresco, Pa. 














Alterations, repairs. Featherweight aluminum spools, 
balsawood arbors. Your plain reel changed to pull out 
type free spool. Circular. 


D. B. WOODCOCK, 163 Bank St., ELKHART, INDIANA 





BLACK, ROCK BASS and Trout flies per doz. $1.40. 

Kirby and — — sizes 1-10, 1-0 to 6-0 per 
hundred, 50c Sen oney order. Yorkville Supply 
House, Lox 316, Yorkville Illinois. 7-6 





LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 


ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 EF. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. tf. 


FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Piet her's 

‘TUG’ leaders They can’t see them! Sample leader 
25c Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, 
tf 








FISHERMEN: USE WORDEN’S Fluttering Bass Lures, 
most natural lifelike acting fly rod lure made. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 65c each, three $1.50. E. B. Worden, 
Granger, Wash 
MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. 
now- Bucket. 





Min- 
Man- 


Thomas-Full-Floating 
Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, 


| kato, Minn, 











“FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA” 10c, 3 for 25e. C. VAL- 





ENTINE, 11775 Findlay, Detroit, Michigan. 
TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
Rese ‘oe, N Y 12- 3 








Indian Curios 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork, 
costumes Fifteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and birchbark canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 











Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 10-6 
INDIAN RELICS, antique firearms, weapons, fossils, 

curios. Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Box G-7, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-2 
SALE: Indian relics, firearms, antiques, books, photo- 


graphic list 10c. BR. Heike, 1603 N. Chestnut St., Ot- 
tawa, Ill. tf 











INDIAN BEADS—AIl colors, 20c a pound. Send for 
sample. Joseph Probst, 108 N. Bryant Ave., Minne- 

apolis,, Minn. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED ey THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of Outdoor Life, published monthly at Mt. Morri 
Illinois, for October 1, 1933. 
State of Illinois | 
County of Ogle { %- 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 


State 


and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. W. Watt, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Outdoor 
Life Publishing Company and that the following is, to the 


best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper. the circu 
lation), et of the aforesaid publication for th late 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Kegu 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 

editor. managing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher, Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Mt. Morris 
Ill.; Editor, Harry McGuire, Mt. Morris, Ill: Man 
aging Editor, Harry McGuire, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Business 
Manager, J. W. Watt, Mt. Morris, Ill 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
cern, its mame and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given) Outdoor Life Pub 
lishing Company, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Charles E. Stuart, 
Mt. Carroll, Ill.; Wm. H. Dixon, Chicago, Il 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 


any. contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statement embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security hold 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in the capacity oth.r 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or ey in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
c. W. Wart 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
September, 1933. 
(Seal) CHAS. WEBSTER, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 17, 1935 
























2% Nature Series Pictures for 50e or 


Outdoor Lite 


Free with a regular one year subscription to 


HREE months ago we offered 38 pictures for $1.00 by 
and sportsmen recognized that value to such an ex- 
tent that over 1000 sets were sold. 


have been completely sold out, so that 
we have only 27 now in stock. A wide 
variety of subjects still remains, how- 
ever, as you can see from the adjoining 
list of titles. 

You may buy this set of 27 pictures, 
beautifully printed in four colors on 
heavy enamel stock suitable for fram- 
ing, for only 50c or obtain them FREE 
by subscribing to OUTDOOR LIFE for 
one year. If you are already a sub- 
scriber, we will gladly extend your sub- 
scription an additional twelve months. 


The reproduction above is only a part 
of the moose picture which you will re- 
ceive in your set. The regular pictures 
measure 9 by 6 inches, and are noted 


for their accuracy of detail. Rendered 


Certain pictures 


such 





List of the Titles 


Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike 
English Setters and Quail 
American Bison or Buffalo 
Puma, Cougar or Mt. Lion 
Gray or Timber Wolves 

Rocky Mountain Goat 
Moose (see above) 
Chicken 
Mountain Lion 
Rainbow Trout 
Wild Turkeys 
Grizzly Bear 
Black Bear 
Tarpon 
Bay Lynx 
Brook Trout 
Pintail Ducks 
Chicken Hawk 
Ruffed Grouse 
Small-Mouth Bass 
White-Tailed Deer 
Young Golden Eagles 
Pronghorned Antelope 
American Elk or Wapiti 

Red Fox and Ruffed Grouse 
Grizzly Bear and Mt. Sheep 

Speckled, Lake and Red Trout 


Prarie 











well known American artists as Lindneux, 


Schmedtgen, Jacques, and Wildering—this set represents 


a collection of pictures of game animals, birds, and 


fish unequalled in the outdoor field today. 


Only two thousand sets remain. Don’t deny 
yourself this opportunity to secure the most 
complete and authentic set of nature pictures. 
Write your name and address on the coupon, 
check the offer you want, and mail it TODAY. 
Your set will be on its way to you by return 
mail. 


Clip the Coupon NOW?! 


[ose jesse bie 


Lik 11) Outdoor Life Bldg., 
M i BMnesia 7 


| Gentle \ het t those pictur I'm taking -you | 
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s subscription to Ourpoor LiFt I 
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Wenlown 


SEAL-TITE 





the Game 


When you shoot Western Xpert shells each shot is a hit 
if you aim right. You may blame yourself for a “miss” 
but it can just as easily be the shells you are shooting. 


One reason for the game-getting effectiveness of the 
hard-hitting Xpert load is its patented* Western Seal- 
Tite composition wad. ... The purpose of a shot shell 
wad is to provide a protecting “wall” in the gun bore 
to prevent the hot powder blast from blowing past the 
wad into the shot pellets as they shoot through the 
barrel. When ordinary wads allow the hot gas to get 
past them there is a loss in velocity — blown patterns 
— melted, distorted pellets that fly crooked — often a 
missed bird or rabbit. 

The Seal-Tite wads used in Western Xpert, Super-X 
and Field shells keep all the energy of the burning 
powder behind the shot charge, due to their double 
concave shape and special composition. Unlike wads 
stamped out of other materials, Seal-Tite wads are 
molded — uniform in size, thickness, shape and tex- 
ture and-they're moisture proof! 


Free Booklet —“Hew to Hit “em” 


Write for free interesting leaflets fully describing the advan- 
tages of the Western Seal-Tite wad — the Xpert shell —the fa- 
mous Western Super-X long range load — and a copy of the 
helpful new booklet, ‘“‘How to Hit ‘em”, also free. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1219 Adams Street * East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


*Patented U.S.A. 1,659,649, 1,577,426, 1,576,759, 1,485,337. 


WINCHESTER Model 21 
is the recognized outstanding value in a double barrel shot- 
un. The gun of the hour among all who prefer a double 


or game, trap and skeet shooting. It will pay you to write 
us for a folder which describes this fine gun in detail. 




















